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Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care 
of tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, troll- 
ing, trot-line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly cast 
ing are represented. The chapter on “Baits—How 
to Find, Keep and Use Them” gives you many new 
kinks about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, 
soft-shells, frogs, minnows, clams, catfish lures, 
and carp baits. More than two dozen of the best- 
known fresh water fish, from suckers to salmon, 
are described separately—-where to look for them, 
what to offer them and how to land them. 90 
pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. \ frank 
discussion of the merits and faults of different 
types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and lures. 
Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting” 
rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting. the handling of leaping fish, casting at 
night and “beating a backlash.” Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling plugs, 
pork, spoons, and live bait. The most likely 
angling strategies are outlined for shallows, weed 
beds and deep water, for rapid and for sluggish 


streams, 86 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 
most understandable discussion of the “Art of Fly 
Casting” that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as 
the side, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spin- 
ner, dry fly and other special lures. The best 
methods of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish 
are handled each in a separate chapter as is the 
matter of field repairs. 88 pages and cover. 25c 
postpaid. 


Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both sta- 
tionary and nomadic camps. How to select a suit 
able camp site. Some new pointers on camp man 
agement, sanitation, woodcraft, and camp cook- 
ery. 64 pages and cover. 25¢ postpaid, 


Single Copies 25% Fach 





Fill in your name and address on the coupon at 
the right and mail with your remittance. Coin, 
stamps, check, or money order accepted. Books will 
be sent postpaid promptly upon receipt of order. Be 
sure to circle the title you want. Any five books $1.00 
or 25c each for single copies in lots of less than five. 


Recreation Library 
Now Offered at a Cut Price 


Thousands of these unique books have been sold at 25c each. Now 
you may obtain any five volumes for $1.00. Here you will find the boiled 
down information on fishing, hunting, and camping written in a clear, 
concise style by leading authorities. All non-essentials have been elimi- 
nated. Profusely illustrated on a good grade of paper with heavy, bril- 
liantly colored covers these books are a welcome addition to every sports- 
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Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
and penetration, and another to figure the lead on 
a fast-flying bird. Askins knows the game from 
both angles but he has written his book from the 
standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the uplands 
and on the shore. If “holding ahead,’ judging 
distance and figuring direction are problems about 
which an expert can tell you something, you will 
find all this—and more—discussed definitely and 
simply in “Wing Shooting.’ 88 pages and cover. 
25¢ postpaid. 


Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn’ sheep, 
rocky mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. 
Preparations for a big game hunt—startling reve- 
lations about the clothing and equipment neces- 
sary, guides, etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. 


Shooting Facts by Major Charles Askins. New 
edition recently published. All of the up-to-date 
information on new arms, ammunitions, sights, 
and shooting. Full details of the sensational new 
.22 Hornet and Hi-Speed cartridges. Authorita- 
tive analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. 
Thorough and technical description of every cali- 
ber gun from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. 
Also latest developments in Shotguns. 96 pages 
and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Separate 
chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, and lures 
particularly suited for bass fishing. Cal. Johnson 
has fly-fished hundreds of the best bass streams of 
this country, and the facts he states here are 
practical—based on experience. Tells you where 
and how to fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly- 
Casting for Black Bass,” care of the equipment, 
clothing for the fly caster. and how to cook and 
preserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read John- 
son's recommendations no matter how much of an 
expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
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Gentlemen: Enclosed find ................ for which please send me 
the book or books circled below at 25c each or five for $1.00. 
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Outdoor Lifers 


When you get to know the man behind the signature 
on an outdoor yarn, you find that he is exactly the kind 
of human, friendly chap you would expect to meet in 


F IT’S easy, Ned 
Schafer, who took 
the photographs for 
the picture’ story 
“Blues!”’ doesn't 
wish to do it. He 
didn’t start fishing 
with a bent pin, but 
with a casting rod 
and squid in the 
New Jersey break- 
ers near Elberon, 
where he was born. 
picked one of the most 
rowing. Then, when 





At Yale, he 
grueling of sports 
he entered business he didn’t look for a 
swivel chair, but went on the floor of the 


New York Stock Exchange. It was 
natural, then, that Schafer should find 
relaxation in the tough jobs of catching 
and photographing big game fish, and 
succeed at both. He was a pioneer of 
fishing for giant tuna at Wedgeport, 
Nova Scotia. 

His camera has seldom been idle. In 
1928, he took the movies for an ornitho- 
logical expedition to the Belgian Congo, 
and later made a talkie of marlin fish- 
ing, “When Fish Fight.” 

On bluefish, Schafer ranks as an 
authority. At Shark River, N. J., years 
ago, he and Lansdell Anderson devised 
a method of grinding chum that is now 
widely used by anglers who object to a 
messy boat. Active in many sportsmen’s 
associations, Schafer has served two 
terms as vice-president of the Salt Water 
Anglers of America. 


HEN Allie W. 
Robinson's 
grandfather was 
killed defending his 
pack train, his wid- 
ow continued to 
operate the pack- 
ing line with a six- 
gun in the pocket 
of her skirt—ex- 
pecting, or exact- 
ing, fair treatment 
from man and 
beast. Allie represents the third genera- 
tion of stout-hearted Robinsons, and the 
Robinson clan has carried freight, human 
and otherwise, in the High Sierras ever 
since the Piutes roamed the land. 
Today, the author of “A Buckaroo 
Looks at Dudes” operates what is proba- 
bly the largest outfit of its kind in the 
country. Long before the snow melts 
from the trails, Allie’s 25 seasoned 
buckaroos start rounding up the string 
of 225 saddle horses and pack mules, 
scattered over some 17,000 acres of graz- 
ing land. From then until the snow flies 
again, the dudes keep coming and going 
in eager battalions. At times, the big 
outdoor clubs have called upon Robinson 
for as many as 200 head of stock. 
Candid race-horse trainers say that 
training owners is more important than 
conditioning horses. In his years of minis- 
tering to the wants of dudes, Robinson 
has found this to be true in his own 
field. He has found that the dude re- 
quires much the same kind of handling 
as the saddle horse and the pack mule, 
and is likely to be twice as tempera- 
mental. 
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ARTRIDGES flushed from’ every 

thicket, and white-tailed deer roamed 
the meadows in daylight, streams teemed 
with trout, and there was unlimited 
range for horses and cattle, when Jerry 
Ravndal was born in Deadwood, S. D. 
And Jerry will not celebrate his fortieth 
birthday until next year. 

The Dakota hills remained wild coun- 
try throughout most of Jerry’s boyhood, 
and it was natural that he should take 
to hunting and fishing almost as soon as 
he could walk. By the time he was 18, 
however, the cattle ranges were becom- 
ing crowded. Jerry's parents, who had 


come into that country in covered- 
wagon days, sold their holdings, and 
bought a ranch in the Salmon River 


country in Idaho. There they tried to 
make a farmer of their son, sending him 
to Agricultural College, but young Ravn- 
dal preferred to spend his time riding 
the trails into the back country. 

The coming of the dudes solved the 
problem of a career. The city folks hired 
Ravndal to guide them on hunting and 
fishing trips, and he soon found this a 
more pleasant and profitable occupation 
than raising horses for sale. Incidentally, 
this Salmon River region seems to be 
developing into a writers’ colony. Jerry, 
who is making his first appearance in 
OvutTpoor Lire with “A Whole Hunt to 
Myself,” is a neighbor of Elmer Keith, 
famous Idaho guide and author. 

Jerry finds life pretty good, having 
only one complaint. “The sad thing 
about it,” he says, “is that each year 
motor roads and domestic sheep blast 
and gnaw their way farther into our 
game ranges. My greatest hope is that, 
in some way, this grand country can be 
kept unspoiled for the enjoyment of 
future generations.” 


a stretch of birdy cover or on your favorite stream. 
So you'll get acquainted with the men (and women) 
who write for us, we introduce them in these brief chats 


RCHIBALD RUT- 
LEDGE, who con- 
tributes “Bucks Don’t 
Like to Be Trophies,” 
is one of the best- 
known and best-loved 
outdoor writers in the 
country. For _ years, 
his praise of the out- 
doors in prose and 
verse has given Americans a deeper ap- 
preciation of their own country, particu- 
larly of the plantation and swamp 
country of South Carolina, the State in 
which Rutledge was born 55 years ago, 
and now lives. Though he was head of 
the English Department of Mercersburg 
Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., for 33 years, 
and hunted Northern game, he returned 
to his Hampton plantation, on the 
Santee River, at every opportunity to 
enjoy the thrill of following familiar 
trails. The romance of this country has 
flavored many of his thrilling yarns of 
the outdoors. 

Many honors have come to Rutledge 
during his long writing career. In 1932, 
he received the John Burroughs Medal 
for the “best nature writing in America.” 
His verse brought him recognition from 
the South Carolina legislature, which, 
by special act, created him poet laureate 
of the State. At least 2,000 magazine 
articles and stories and 27 books have 
flowed from his typewriter. Best-known 
of his outdoors books are “Plantation 
Game Trails,” “Children of Swamp and 
Wood,” “Days Off in Dixie,” and “An 
American Hunter.” Wherever magazines 
are read his name is associated with 
stories steeped in nature lore. 

With little leisure left him by his 
teaching duties and his writing, Rut- 
ledge still has found time to do a great 








down hundreds. 


Live Longer” 
his article is sound advice. 


the border from a high point. 


always from east to west. 


prints and estimating their age. 





EET a big game hunter—with a dif- 

ference. Chas. Askins, Jr., son of the 
OvutTpoor Lire Arms and Ammunition Editor, 
grew up with a burning ambition to hunt 
big, tough game on the African veldt. That 
youthful ambition was destined to be frus- 
trated, but for the last 8 years he has been 
hunting game as dangerous and exciting as 
any to be found on the dark continent. 
business is hunting men, and he has tracked 


Attached to the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Askins, Jr. has drawn the man-sized 
assignment of patrolling the entire border 
between New and Old Mexico. His job is to 
track down and arrest smugglers, or contra- 
bandistas, and aliens entering the country 
illegally. In the years he has been assigned to 
this territory, the author of “Shoot Fast and 
has learned that the title of 
“The country is so flat,” he writes, “that 
it is impossible to watch any great part of 
Our usual 
procedure is to ride the border at daylight, 
When a track or 
tracks are spotted, we briefly study the sign, 
mentally cataloguing peculiarities of the foot- 
Then the 
pursuit begins. The nerve-tingling thrill of a 
fresh trail,and the grim possibility of a neatly 


His 





laid ambush at every turn, 
jerks me out on the edge of 
the seat, heart pounding and 
rifle at the ready.” 

Before entering the Border 
Patrol, Askins served 3 years 
in the U. S. Forest Service in 
Montana and New Mexico. At 
the present time, he is All- 
round Pistol Champion of the 
U. S., and last year he was 
the National Individual 
Champion. 
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deal more hunting and fishing than the 
average outdoorsman and to make a 
notable and valuable collection of Indian 
relics. 


ET Joe Mears introduce himself: “Why 
should I be modest? I’m the cham- 
pion bluegill fisherman of Big Bear 
Lake! I can pull in the scrappy panfish 
when my friends can catch nothing but 
trout! And I think nothing of driving 
700 miles each winter to bag two mud 
hens. Next to fishing and hunting, tak- 
ing pictures, and collecting pipes, the 
most fun I have had is writing yarns 
like ‘Mystery Fish of Boulder Dam.’ 
Some day I’m going to invent a type- 
writer that doesn’t backlash. 

“A native of the broad, open spaces 
of northwest Texas, I’ve lived in Cali- 
fornia ever since I saw the Sierra Ne- 
vadas and hooked 
a 5-lb. Loch Leven 
in the Owens Riv- 
er. Went to work 
for a Pasadena 
newspaper to get 
a ticket to a Rose 
Bowl game, and 
just stayed on. Be- 
fore that, worked 
on newspapers in 
San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, El Paso, 
Galveston, and else- 
where. Other jobs 
I’ve filled when I 
temporarily desert- 
ed the field of lit- 
erature: oil-field 
roughneck, truck 
driver, traveling 
salesman, press 
agent, and soldier. 
Educated, more or less, at Rice Insti- 
tute, and attended art school in Chicago. 
Oh yes, and, for a few years, I worked 
on the side as a gag man for a nation- 
ally known cartoonist. 

“Married; two children, girl and boy. 
Age? Still on the sunny side of the age 
when life begins. My wife’s hobby is 
gardening, which I encourage, for her 
flower beds are swell for worms. It was 
her idea to take a flash of me in her gar- 
den. And she insisted I wear the hat.” 


ULES ASHLOCK entered the world 

on April 2, 1911, by way of Ville 
Platte, La., a thriving parish seat in the 
southern part of the State. Some 17 
years later, young Ashlock began a mili- 
tary career at West Point, but, “after 
13 months,” says the author of ‘Gray 
Princes in the Wind,’ “the officials grew 
tired of my presence, and suggested de- 
parture.” But he didn’t leave before he 
had sharpened his eye on the pistol and 
rifle ranges, achieving the grade of ex- 
pert with both weapons. Further chance 
to improve his acquaintance with fire- 
arms came in 1929 when Ashlock served 
a short hitch in the Marines. 

After a course in journalism at Loui- 
siana State University, Ashlock cele- 
brated his majority by becoming editor 
of the “Weekly Gazette,” in the old 
home town. Ashlock recommends this 
type of work to “any and all citizens 
who don’t especially care about working 
hard and enjoy spending most of their 
time out hunting and fishing.” 

All his hunting yarns are guaranteed 
to be based on fact. His favorite char- 
acter, Old Bill, is a living person, and a 
great duck shot, who has been Ash- 
lock’s mentor in the field since child- 
hood. Ashlock credits OUTDOOR LIFE with 
having inspired his hunting tales, as it 
was after reading other hunters’ experi- 
ences in these pages that he decided to 
tell a few of his own. 
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AT AMERICA'S LARGEST 
ANIMAL FARM sew tinronia 














LADIES AND GENTLEMEN---THESE WILD __} GOLLY, THOSE 

ANIMALS ARE ACTUALLY IMPORTED DIRECT CHIMPANZEES 

FROM JUNGLES, TO BE TRAINED HERE FOR LOOK FUNNY. 
THEY REMIND ME 


OF THE ONES WE 
SAW AT THE 
CIRCUS --- 













RACIOUS, BUT 
THEY’RE FEROCIOUS! 















SAy--DID YOU EVER SEE ANYTHING LIKE 
THE WAY THIS BIG FELLOW POKES AROUND 
WHY HE ALMOST GOT AWAY WITH MY 
TIN OF PRINCE ALBERT 






LOOKS LIKE 
MISTER ELEPHANT 

{S GETTING TOO 
FRIENDLY / 





- 


























YOU/RE RIGHT---AND WHAT PA. SMOKER ‘4 [ IT’S NO WONDER PA. | YES -NEARLY 

IT LOOKS LIKE I’M NOT WOULDN'T, SEEING AS iS CALLED THE EVERYWHERE 
THE ONLY ONE WHO/D EACH TIN GIVES HIM NATIONAL JOY 1 GO ----) FIND 
MISS A TIN OF AROUND FIFTY PIPEFULS| | SMOKE =——_ 

PRINCE ALBERT OF SUCH DOWNRIGHT 







SMOKING PLEASURE / 
-— 














PIPE-JOY IN EVERY PIPELOAD! 





PRINCE ALBERT DRAWS 
RIGHT—THAT MEANS A 
DRIER BOWL, A COOLER, 
TASTIER SMOKE ~AND 


NCE A 
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|LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in 
50 every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 
JUST AS WE SAY-OR NO PAY! 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco in it to us 
at any time within a month from this date, and we will re- 
fund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 








THE NAT ONAL JOY SMOKE 
























< . HOW,TO TRAVEL, © 


24 PAGE BOOK 
ILLUSTRATING 


FISHING 


af ATLANTIC CITY 






s 
TO FISHERMEN + WR/7E 
CONVENTION HALL--Room 202 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 








WHERE THEY BITE EVERY DAY! 
ARPON—the fishing thrill of a lifetime 
abound at Port Aransas. Stay at any of the 

I Port Aransas provides for 

and catch your fill of 
Tarpon, Kingfish, Jackfish, 

Fishing grounds of Presidents. Every 

Port Aransas -/ filled = ~- adventure 

detailed inform r M 

THE ¢ HAMBE kK OF COMMERCE 

PORT ARANSAS e TEXAS 


Red Snapper 
hour at 
For 











Sportsmen > p ven ees 


CHANNEL BASS, BLUES, MARLIN, TUNA 


Large Boats th Outriggers. Home Comforts, 
Good ¢ A. ay Grow own seafoods and vegetables 
Bedrooms Perfectly Ventilated. 1200 ft. verandas 

rege rockers Write for Booklet, contains all 


letails 


, HOTEL W ACHAPREAGUE 


G. MEARS (Owner), Wachapreague, Va. 


The Wildest Wilds of 


is NORTHERN MAINE HUNT 





21 camps on different lakes and ponds. 20 to 40 
miles back fr ghway. Reached by team, canoe 
or airplane. No Old Ladies Home, but you'll be 


Good g good eats good sport 


comfortable uides 
TROUT—DEER—BEAR! 


FRED McGOWAN 
ASHLAND 


Bic Jim POND Camp 


Northern Franklin County, Me. 


MAINE 





Lake Stre 1 Mountain re a FD t fishing 
Boating. ¢ ot Bathing Beach. Clean cabins 
| ’ ’ re ' nier 

I j 

I of stay 


G. C. Green, Prop. Jim Pond, Me. 











The Sportsman's Paradise 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, Pittsburg, N. H. 
Without question one of the best 
tipped all-around fishing, hunt- 
nz and vacation camps in northern 
New Hampshire. Licensed Guides. 





Muin house and individual cabhinea. 
i/s outlying camps on Diamond, 
A. H. CURRIER, Proprietor 
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O° Z A R K FLOAT 5 
FOR SMALL-MOUTH BASS 


On White, Buffalo, and the Famous 
eet Fork Rivers 
Floating } wonderful enery at every bend 
| r y ripple and poo 


nly the OZARKS n give you tl novel, wor lerfu il 


i y y 
wire or call for 


reservatior 


Bonner Boat Line Norfolk, Arkansas 





salmon fingerlings in 1935. 
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P, A. PARSONS 


ALL-EYES know their way home. 

Spirit Lake, Ia., wall-eyes were 

netted by State hatchery men, 
stripped, tagged, and then released 3 
miles from where netted. Within 48 
hours, 4 of tagged fish were caught again 
in same net at same place as before.... 
Alabama gets nod this month. Mrs. 
Robert Banks, Decatur, Ala., caught 
,-lb., 2-0z. crappie in Shoals Creek, north- 
ern part of State, early in season. Weight 
authenticated by game warden. Anyone 
know of a bigger? Dorthan and 
Clayton Sanders, Jasper, Ala., got two 
wild turkeys in Black Warrior Forest, 
that State, weighing 26 and 28 Ib. re- 
spectively. That’s a lot of turkey. 
Alabama law protecting turkey hens is 
increasing wild turkeys in State. That 
great game bird now found in 66 of the 
State’s 67 counties. ... Game bootleggers 
on run. Federal game agents rounded up 
40 market gunners in Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee for transportation 
and sale of wild ducks, quail, and wood- 
cock. Evidence obtained by enforcement 
officers of the U. 8. Bureau of Biological 
Survey involves over 1,000 birds, mostly 
waterfowl. 

Rattlesnake-extermination campaign, 
with cash prizes, inaugurated by South 
Dakota Department of Game and Fish. 
Fishermen in snake country, who hear a 








rattler every time their reel lets out a 
string of clicks, will hope for 100 percent 
results.... Cliff Lake section of north- 


western Ontario one of the finest muskie- 
fishing grounds on continent. The 
Saint John River of New Brunswick 
was heavily stocked with Restigouche 
Expected that 
return to the Saint John 
weighing 4 to 6 lb. 


these fish will 
this year as grilse, 


Correspondent writes doubting that 
lake trout can be caught with flies. They 
can—early in season. Once, on Great 
Averill Lake, Vt., I saw what I thought 
were land-locked salmon, rising near 
shore. Landing from canoe, and casting 
from rocks, I caught 3 lakers on a No 


12 Royal Coachman dry fly, smallest .3% 
lb., largest 4% lb. Good sport on fly rod. 
ay Except in mountains of far West, 
fly-fishing for trout is likely to be pretty 
dead in most places in the hot months. 
But Maritime Provinces of Canada, and 
Newfoundland, show fine sport to fly- 
fishermen, with sea trout and grilse, and 
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All Over the Map HUNTING and FISHING 


ANTICOSTI 


Sea & Brook Trout, Deer. Bear. 
Duck, Birds. 


Reasonable Inclusive Rates 


ANTICOSTI DIVISION — BOX 69 


Montreal, Canada 


Geese & Shore 





This Fall GET Your 
bpp =~ OR BEAR | 


planni a hunt, let 
the to ‘offer My parties got 
17 MOOSE & 24 BEAR LAST SEASON 
Best of Fishing While Hunting 
Viles y high For fullinformation, writ 


. kn Foss. ‘PARENT, QUE., CANADA 
Guide & Outfitter 
Lake St. John 


N R _ N Q UEBE C oNbatiet 


Moose Bear 


This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and-hunt 
ing in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Compe- 
tent guides. Ouananiche fishing trips north of Lake St. 
John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. Your en- 
quiry invited. References and descriptive folder on re- 
quest. Write or wire 


a Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 


man 


This Year Come to 


AU RABASCA 


For Your Summer Vacation 


In the heart of the picturesque Valley of the 
St. Maurice River, off the beaten path. Excel 
lent fishing, hunting, camps-—everything for the 


vacation. 


ARTHUR McKENZIE 
Riviere aux Rats, Laviolette Cty., Quebec, Canada 


* MOOSE « 


heads, of- 


perfect 


Northwestern Quebec, home of the big 


fers unsurpassed moose hunting Also bear and 
other small game, and good fishing Unlimited 
moose hunting territory to avoid cr ling. Mod- 
erate rates. Write for further information and 
state whether you are coming by auto or train. 


KAPITACHUAN CLUB 


Sigouin Bros. Bourmont, P. Q., Canada 


ALASKA! 


rilling tales and authoritative 3s by 
about this great, romé t 
describes big-game hur 
flora and fauna; attracti t 
end $1 50 for year’s subscription « copy 
THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN. 
Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 


Bass, Muskies, Wall- Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE “ssx5% 


On the west arm of Lake ame sing 
A camp secluded and quiet yet of Only 
one night on sleeper from Toront pt t ight in 





Read tt 
Alaskans 
ma izine 















the heart of Ontario's best fishing and t g district 
Or you can drive over good auto road hin one 
mile of camp. First class accommoda at Lodge 
Separate sleeping cottages. Immaculate! quarters, 
comfortable beds: excellent table—fre f t meats 
ind vegetables from our own garden. Rat $8.50 per 
day per guest, single: $6.50 double 1 ludes 
experienced guides, boat and motor ser For fur 


ther information write 
L. L. CAMERON 
Monetville 


Samoset Lodge Ontario 
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Sportsmen who want the 
finest True to Life Mount- 
ings of sheep, goat, caribou, moose, elk, 
deer and bear can always rely on Bonner. 
Also expert tanning. Write for FREE 
valuable field guide and literature. 

) BONNER TAXIDERMY STUDIOS 
J Grand Rapids, Mich. 








BIRCH POINT RESORT | 


Marsh Miller Lake 
390 mi. No. of Chicago (8 hr. dr.) 

25 mi. No. of Eau Claire, Wis. 
Comfortable cottages among the pines. Step 
from your cottage into your boat. And there's 
fish in that thar lake, too. 

Black Bass, Wall-eye, Northern Pike, Pan Fish 
Make peservations at one with 
R. L. STEVENS, PRO! OOMER, WISC. 





o, M. J. Conorton, Prop. 


Pipestone Falls Lodge 


WINTON, MINNESOTA 


For fishing ‘‘that can’t be beat’’ get off the 
beaten paths to Basswood Lake on the Canadian 
Border of Superior National and Quetico Pro- 
vincial Park. American plan, store, canoe trips, 
log cabins with electric lights, showers, etc. 


Box 137 





FISHERMEN 


Maskalunge-Bass-Pickerel-Great Northern Wall-Eyes 


e 
CAMP OLD ROCKS 


situated on one of the famous Thousand Islands in the 


St. LL awrence River, offers any peer a glorious 
holiday. Ho oking, comfortable beds, baths, hot 
water, reas nable rates. Open July 


M. R. FREEMAN, Frontenac, N. Y. 





BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


In The Adirondacks 
On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
Here you'll find the kind of va- 
cation you've dreamed about. Ac- 





cessible—yet off the beaten track 
in unspoiled wilderness. Moon- 
light nights on beautiful moun- 
tain-shadowed lake—truly a world 
far apart. Speckled trout—Log 


cabins—open fireplaces—modern conveniences—all sports. 
J. M. BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, N 














Unspoiled Sport At 
Lake Matamuskeet, North Carolina 


Bass & Perch Upland Game 


Deer Waterfowl 


Visit us and enjoy the finest fishing in the country in this 
50,000 acre lake. Our bass are “fighting fools.’’ Good hunt- 
ing in season. Geese, Swan, Ducks plentiful. Clean, com- 
fortable rooms; baths and showers. Fine meals. Very 


reasonable rates. Write 
LESLIE O’NEAL NEW HOLLAND, N. C. 





WILDS _ 


MOOSE CAMP—— 


Timagami Forest Reserve 
Gaep oiled fishing for 
ONTARIO Smal -Mouth Bass, Salmon 


sndLekeTrout, Wall-Eyes, 
Great Northern Pike.Camp- 
ing trips arranged. Canoes, 
sowtee. outboard motors for 

ent. Huge log lodge and cabins 
prov ide splendid accom 

tions for whole —_- Write 
for illustrated booklet 


Timagami Ledge—Timagam! 
—Ontario—Canada. 


CANADA'S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAM 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 


equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 
T. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 





New country and new camps. Fifty to a 
hundred miles from any other hunters. 
Only one party taken at a time. MOOSE, 
DEER, EAR, DUCKS. PIKE AND 
PICKEREL. 


P. L. SPILLETT—Guide-Ouffitter 


MACK (Via Fort William) ONTARIO, CANADA 








Fish ‘ALGONQUIN Waters 


Bungalow camp for fishermen and their fami- 
lies. Comfort and seclusion far from beaten 
auto roads. BASS and MUSKIES in home 
waters. Outfitted trips, lake and stream, for 
TROUT. Screened cabins, artesian well- 
water, inner-spring bedding, home cooking. 
Write for folder . . . early! 


LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 
Lake Traverse, Ont., Canada, Via Box 29, Pembroke 
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in the hot months, too.... Talk about 
“best bass river in the country” and you 
start an argument. Northfork River, in 
Arkansas Ozarks, writes a» booster, is 
just that. How about “no slow water and 
no slow moments” as a slogan for this 
river? 

More than 50 percent increase in num- 
ber of nonresident salmon permits for 
salmon fishing on the Miramichi River, 
N. B., this season. Best fishing in years 
reported. A New Yorker landed 70 salm- 
on and grilse in one week at mouth of 
Cain’s River. You don’t think of 
Iowa as a trout-fishing State. But State 
Conservation Department reports good 
trout fishing this season in northeastern 
part of State. 





Good Arkansas Waters 


RKANSAS OFFERS excellent fish- 
ing, particularly for black bass. The 
low cost of a 15-day nonresident fishing 
license, $1.10, plus the fact that there is 
no close season except on black bass, 
and that only from March 1 to May 15, 
make the State attractive to those from 
outside. 

The Arkansas Centennial Commission 
has compiled a list of recommended wa- 
ters of value to the nonresident. There 
are numerous lakes in all counties along 
the White and Cache rivers that are 
plentifully provided with large-mouthed 
black bass, crappies, and bream. Good 
points from which to reach these lakes 
are Brasfield, in Prairie County; New- 
port, Jackson County; Augusta, Wood- 
ruff County; Searcy, White County; Des- 
Arc and DeValls Bluff, Prairie County; 
Clarendon, Monroe County; and Saint 
Charles, Arkansas County. 

The White River, from its source in 
Washington County to Batesville, in In- 
dependence County, is good for bass, 
crappies, and bream. Kings River, 
reached from Rogers and Fayetteville, 
in Washington County, Huntsville in 
Madison County, and Berryville in Car- 
roll County; and War Eagle Creek, 
reached from the same places, are both 
good for the same species of fish. 

The Buffalo River, reached from Har- 
rison, in Boone County, Jasper in New- 
ton County, and Marshall in Searcy 
County, has good fishing for both large 
and small-mouthed bass. The Northfork 
River, approached from Mountain Home 
or Norfork in Baxter County, is excellent 
for both species of black bass. Sylamore 
Creek, out of Mountain View, Stone 
County, is a good bet for the same fish. 

Spring River, out of Mammoth Spring, 
Fulton County, and Hardy, Sharp Coun- 
ty, has both large and small-mouthed 
bass, as well as rainbow trout. Eleven 
Point River, also reachable from Mam- 
moth Spring, and from Pocahontas, Ran- 
dolph County, has both kinds of bass. 
Other good streams reached from Poca- 
hontas are the Black and Current rivers, 
also reached from Corning, Clay County, 
and Black Rock, Lawrence County. 

Then there are the Saint Francis Riv- 
er, approached from either Wynne, Cross 
County, or Forrest City in Saint Francis 
County; the Little River at Shirley, Van 
Buren County, Heber Springs in Cle- 
burne County, and Searcy, White Coun- 
ty; the Fourche LaFave River in Perry 
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the land where 
fishing dreams 
come true 


@ Cool, forest-scented breezes are blow- 
ing over 7,000 lakes, sweeping down 
hundreds of miles of rivers and 10,000 
miles of trout streams. Wisconsin’s in- 
comparable summer climate has the stage 
all set for you to enjoy a vacation you will 
never forget. 

Come to Wisconsin and let your fishing 
dreams come true. Whether it’s muskel- 
lunge, bass, pike, trout or pan fish, Wis- 
consin has them, in abundance. You'll like 
the woods and waters, the great variety of 
excellent resort accommodations, and the 
friendly Wisconsin people. And all of us 
would certainly like to have you come, 
visit, fish and relax with us in this great 
natural wonderland of ours. 





Here’s a book you'll 
want. Send for it now. 
It’s FREE. It’s a color- 
ful story of Wisconsin's 
vacationland. 
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WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 
RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 
ROOM20, STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WIS. 


Please send me, free, your big, new 
book, “56,000 Square Miles of Va- 
cationland—W isconsin,” and other 
illustrated literature. 


NAME 
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More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 
been cought of Calvert's than at any other 
comp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 
the post 25 yeors prove this statement. The 
World's Record Musky came from these waters. 

Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing 
Deer ond Duck hunting. Six comps. Comfort 
able cottages. Modern Houseboat and 
Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips out- 
fitted. Write for folder 


E. Calvert 


Rainy RIVER + ONTARIO™ 


of 
















vA OBABIKON BAY CAMP 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


for Giant MUSKIES, 
BASS, WALLEYES- GREAT NORTHERNS 


MooseDeer—Ducks in season 


Unsurpassed Fishing 


Remote Island Log lodge & sleeping cabins 
electric lights, hot & cold showers. 
Make Hunting Reservations Now 
Limited accommodations. For folder, write 


\ __ARTHUR J. MILLER, MORSON, ONT. 





Dalseg’s Camps 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
On famous Sabaskong Bay, where you will get 
PRIZE MUSKIES, LAKE TROUT, WALLEYES 
NORTHERN PIKE AND BASS. Easily reached 
from Ft. Frances Highway. Also on Cedar Lake 
35 miles north of Quibell, known for its MUSKIES 
AND MOOSE. Open May Iist—-all accommodations 
guaranteed. For full information write or wire to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 


‘LAKE OF THE WOODS LODGE 


and fish 
northern 


to spend your vacation 
walleye pike, 


An ideal place 


for prize muskies, bass, 





pike and salmon trout. Trout season opens early 
in May. Beautiful rustic lodge and log cabins. 
American and housekeeping plan. Reasonable 
rates. Write for information to 
JOHN JAMIESON 
_Box 992, — Fort Frances, Ont. 
Lodge and eparate sleeping cabins with screened 
porches Close + "ances and Kenora highway 
Excellent fishir ng. Big MUSKIES, BASS 
PIKE NORTHE RN ” TKE LAKE TROUT Plenty 
Moose Deer Bear uisekeeping Cabins Meal 
Boats. Motors. Guides Wi ite for information and map 
H. CANAVAN 
EMO, ONTARIO CANADA 











HUNT MOOSE THIS FALL 


In Northern Ontario 


Our Log Cabinseare 1ated on the English River and 
Inland Lakes one of the best moose areas in 
Ontario. We specialize on moose, but bear are plentiful 
and some deer. We look after vou in true woodsman 
style. Experienced guide Good equipment 
GILBERT G@ WASHBOURN 

Quorn, Ontario, Canada 
At ISLAND LODGE, we guarantee fishermen 
their legal catch, in Island Lake and ten other 
smaltler lakes . all practically untished. Here 
you will tind every modern facility for your 
comfort with due consideration for your pocket. 
For complete information, write 


ISLAND LODGE 


Dougie MacRae, Mgr. 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 
fishing: new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 
Ill. folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 


Camp 2, Metagama (via C. P.R.) N. Ont., Canada 


——KERVIN BROS.— 


Houseboat and Cottage Camps 


Have for years brought in more MUSKIES 
than any other camp in this district. There 
is a reason. Try our tishing and satisfy your 
self. For Accommodations in one of the best 


in Ontario, write or wire 


CALLANDER, ONT., CANADA 


equipped camps 


KERVIN BROS. 

















Ardbeg, Ont., Canada 





and Yell counties; the Ouachita River 
and the two fine artificial lakes near Hot 
Springs, the former to be approached 
from the mountain towns along its 
course, and the latter from Hot Springs. 
Excellent lake fishing is to be had around 
Lake Village, in Chicot County, and in 
Horseshoe Lake near Hughes, in Critten- 
den County. 

The above is by no means a complete 
list of the available waters offering good 
bass fishing. 


Sport ''Down East" 


HERE IS A RIVER rising in Brigh- 

ton Pond, Somerset County, Me., and 
flowing into the Kennebec River at 
Skowhegan, where I have caught brook 
trout weighing over 3 lb. Moose Pond, 
9 miles long, southeast of Athens, Me., 
has both salmon and trout, as well as 
black bass. I caught a 6-lb. small-mouth 
bass there. Ironbound Pond is northwest 
of Athens, and has good salmon and 
trout fishing. The last time I was there 
I caught 13 salmon averaging better 
than 3% lb. each. The salmon and trout 
run large in Mayfield Pond, which runs 


“A ta sy | GRAND!” 








from Mayfield to Kingsbury. Go from 
there to Caratunk, leave your car there, 
row across the Kennebec River, and 
walk in 4 miles to Pierce Pond, 12 miles 
long. On my last trip there I caught 
one salmon weighing 16 lb., and another 
of 14 lb. It took me an hour and 22 min- 
utes to land the 16-pounder. From there 
you can go over to Sebec Lake, north- 
east of Dover-Foxcroft. This lake is 
quite large, and has plenty of good-sized 
salmon and trout. 

From Sebec Lake you can go to 
Moosehead Lake, and fish for large salm- 
on and togue in Squaw Bay. The togue, 
or lake trout, run up to 20 lb., and the 
salmon from 3 lb. up to 16 lb. You can 
take the Great Northern Paper Co. road 
to Lily Bay, and go on to Kokadjo. 
There you will find a nice lake known 
locally as First Roach Pond. The trout 
fishing there, in season, is first class. 
East of there is Second Roach Pond. I 
have caught my limit of trout there in 
less than an hour, with some of the trout 
weighing nearly 4 lb. These I caught in 
a part of the lake known as Hinkey’s 
Logan. 

There are many large deer in the sec- 
tion around Kingsbury, previously men- 
tioned. We got one up there that dressed 
272 lb. There is fine deer country around 
Lily Bay, Kokadjo, and back up the 
Lazy Tom Stream to Big Spencer Moun- 
tain. I have been in there for 3 weeks, 
and never saw another person. In the 
country above Shinn Pond, my guide and 
I saw 10 or 12 big deer and 4 moose, in 
one day.—Lou W. Austin 


Northern Wisconsin Fishing 


—— LAKE, Wis., is wonderful for 
large pike and muskies, and Long and 
Flambeau lakes have bass, as well as 
pike and muskies. These are in Vilas 
County. The Arbor Vitae lakes, close to 
the Oneida County line, are also good. 
Other good fishing waters are the Carrol, 
Madeline, and Tomahawk lakes.—Hugo 
G. Schwager. 


New Fisherman's Paradise 


ENNSYLVANIA is to have another 

specially improved trout stream, simi- 
lar to the famous Spring Creek. Through 
the efforts of the Elk County Sports- 
men’s Association, and with the codper- 
ation of Charles A. French, Commission- 
er of Fisheries, such a stream is to be 
established on the east branch of the 
Clarion River. 

The east branch of the Clarion River 
has its source in the village of Instanter, 
Pa. It flows through approximately 18 
miles of beautiful mountain country to 
Johnsonburg, where it empties into the 
main stream of the Clarion. It is cold, 
fed by springs as well as by numerous 
brooks of pure water, has an average 
width of from 50 to 75 feet, and is bor- 
dered on both sides by private and State- 
owned forest and game lands. It is free 
from pollution, and has an abundance of 
natural food such as minnows and craw- 
fish. It is considered to be one of the best 
natural trout streams in Pennsylvania’s 
northern tier of counties. Heavy stock- 
ing of brook, brown, and rainbow trout 
during recent years has given the stream 
good fishing for trout ranging from 9 to 
15 inches. 

Stream improvement will be made 
from Glen Hazel to Instanter, a distance 
of 6 miles. Federal work funds to the 
amount of $12,000 have been appropri- 
ated for the purpose. Money for tools 
and materials has been raised among 
the sportsmen of the county. 


HE HEARD ERS + GRUBS 
WERE GOOD 





Wisconsin's Lake Pepin 


AKE PEPIN, on the west-central bor- 
der of Wisconsin, is a widening of the 
Mississippi River. It is little-known, as 
that section of the State has had no 
high-pressure advertising. But fine fish- 
ing and hunting can be found there. 

There are plenty of bass in the lake, 
wall-eyed pike that run to record sizes, 
many Northern pike that run up to 10 
and 12 lb., white bass, and all kinds of 
pan fish. Rush River, flowing into the 
lake just above Maiden Rock, has brown 
trout. 

As for hunting, there are pheasants, 
gray squirrels, jack rabbits, foxes, and 
raccoons. The duck hunting is of the 
best. 

Good accommodations are available at 
Maiden Rock, Wis. There you are sur- 
rounded by some of Wisconsin’s most 
beautiful scenery.—John Campbell. 


Western New York Lake 


ILVER LAKE, located near Perry, 


N. Y., is about 50 miles east of Buffalo, 
N. Y. It is about 3 miles long, and pro- 
vides some good catches of Northern 


pike and wall-eyes during the open sea- 
son. The pike will be found in greatest 
numbers at the northern end of the lake. 
The best Northern pike lures are arti- 
ficial minnows and the red-and-white 
baits with hair legs. A spinner baited 
with worms or small live minnows, 
trolled deep, is best for wall-eyes. 

July 1 is the opening day of the bass 
season. The same artificials referred to 
as good for the Northern also will be 
found very good for the bronze-backs.— 
Carl William Wolff. 
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British Columbia Trout 


ART of that region of British Colum- 

bia known as the Lakes district in- 
cludes what is now Tweedsmuir Park. 
To reach it, you go to Burns Lake via 
Prince George. South of Burns Lake 
about 9 miles is Tchesinkut Lake. Fran- 
cois Lake is 6 miles farther on, and 21 
miles south of Francois Lake is Ootsa 
Lake, a border lake of Tweedsmuir Park. 
Innumerable other lakes are scattered 
between these and beyond. 

Very good fishing can be found in 
these waters during the summer months. 
Trout of various species are caught in 
the lakes, rainbows and silver trout pre- 
dominating. In Tchesinkut, Francois, 
and a few other lakes is a fish known 
locally as a charr, but which is a gray 
trout. The charr is not a gamy fish. 
When they strike they give a few tugs, 
and then can be towed in to the boat 
like a log. They have been caught weigh- 
ing 40 lb., and a better fish to eat can’t 
be found. 

At Burns and Ootsa lakes cabins can 
be rented, and you can hire guides at 
Ootsa. Settlers at Tchesinkut and Fran- 
cois lakes are obliging in the matter of 
giving information about fishing those 
lakes. The roads are gravel, and in good 
condition after June 15. A free ferry 
crosses Francois Lake. The fishing is of 
the kind that makes the angler come 
back again after more.—O. B. Hougen. 


Montana Fish and Game 


HERE is good fishing around Big Tim- 

ber, Mont. There are big trout in the 
Boulder River at that place, and the side 
streams have plenty of smaller fish in 
them. When the large fish aren’t taking, 
you can try these smaller streams, and 
get plenty of trout that are big enough. 
There are cabins available on the East 
Boulder River above the forks. 

There is also wonderful fishing on the 
Red Lodge-Cook City road, the new scen- 
ic entrance to Yellowstone Park. There 
are hundreds of small lakes near this 
highway, with plenty of big fish in them. 
There are also many small streams that 
run into these lakes. There is no better 
scenery in the world. At one point you 
can see 27 lakes. I made several fishing 
trips to the district last year, and on 
each trip I caught my daily limit. This 
highway is reputed to be the highest 
road in the world. 
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For elk hunting, I would go to Boze- 
man, Mont., on the Gallatin Gateway to 
the Yellowstone Park road. The scenery 
there is also beautiful.—C. 8S. Eder. 


Port Aransas Fishing 


ORT ARANSAS, Tex., is located 6 

miles from Aransas Pass, and is 
reached by a 6-mile causeway and a ferry 
trip. Port Aransas, or Mustang Island, 
is an island, separated from Padre Island 
by a small channel known as Corpus 
Pass. The island is approximately 18 
miles long and 2 miles wide. Two jetties 
extend about a mile into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and there are two piers which 
provide excellent fishing for the pan 
fisherman. 

The deep-sea, or big game fishing, is 





| OFFER TO YOUNG MEN 


| Who Hanker to Smoke a Pipe 


MECHANICALLY 
PRE-SMOKED 
Already “broken in 


HAND-SELECTED BRIAR 


MEN: Complete smoking pleasure 
comes only from smoking fine tobacco, 
and starting under ideal conditions. 
Through this unusual offer we are intro- 
ducing to you pipe smoking at its best. 


Here’s Our Offer 


First: Trial Packets of each of the three 
styles of world-famous Edgeworth, wrap- 
ped in heavy foil. Edgeworth, famous for 
more than 35 years, has always contained 
only the finest tobacco leaf on the mar- 
ket. We know that you cannot make good 
tobacco from inferior tobacco leaf any 
more than you can get the pleasure of 
choicest porterhouse steak for a rump 


YOUR OWN SIGNATURE GOES HERE 





steak price. We gladly pay premium 
prices to give you a finer smoke. This 
costly leaf is then manufactured to the 
high Edgeworth standard—better tobac- 
co, made to smoke cooler, means no 
tongue bite and permits you to enjoy 
fully its enhanced flavor, greater mild- 
ness and richer aroma. 


SECOND: A handsome Signature 
Pipe (made by Linkman) that has 
been mechanically pre-smoked (already 
“Broken-In”’) with genuine Edgeworth. 
It’s sweet and gentle from the start. 
Then to give you an added interest in 
this pipe, we engrave your own per- 
sonal signature in gold color on the 
stem. No pipe so personal. 





Edgeworth always carries a written guarantee of satisfaction, or money 
refunded. Edgeworth is on sale everywhere in convenient pocket tins at 15¢. 


EDGEWORTH S.xching TOBACCO 


TO GET YOUR EDGEWORTH SAMPLER KIT—JUST MAIL COUPON WITH $1.00 





LARUS & BRO. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for 
your Edgeworth Sampler Kit... 
Opposite is my signature to en- 
grave on the stem of the pipe. 


SIGNATURE 














Place your normal signature clearly within 


(Please print clearly your name 
exact space allotted 


and address below.) 


FO. i ccc 8s rsveresavecedesverseses CT MOOT E ery TTI Tey TC eTT eT Tere Te 
CA 6 a da wika ko. , State . o.L. 
SSH CHEK KSEE K HECKER TEST T RHEE K EKER ESE CREEK ERE TERE REC R EERE EES eee eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeEe! 
PLEASE SEND US YOUR DEALER’S NAME AND ADDRESS 
Dealer’s Name pO Perr rer rer ere ee Ter er rT 
City I tyke ta dl tarde, thts chica: eed then Bh) hte acl 




















In the Unspoiled Wilderness of the 


Superior-Quetico Forests 


Service and supplies that provide the tenderfoot as much sport and 
fun as the veteran 
Stag—or with the family - - - - - - = Luxury or rough it 


Wilderness Outfitters Inc. - - - Basswood Fishing Lodge 
Write Bob Watts, Manager, Ely, Minnesota, for booklet 
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x ou get them here! 


All our 19 a got game And the 
this spring x; “ oking partie for 
r reservat Now 


‘Good ose Fishing Late July to Sept. 30 


Good Food. ls Rate Accommodations for ladies 


SANDY MACDONALD’S DIAMOND GUIDES 
St. John New Brunswick, Canada 
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BIG GAME HUNTING 


Fishing Sight Seeing Trips 
IN THE ROCKIES 

With Pack Train. Shots guaranteed at good Elk 

heads. Good chance at Bear, Deer, Goats and 


Predatory Animals. For further information, 


write or wire 


Ccy GRIMSLEY, Registered Guide 





_BYN _MONTANA 
BEARTOOTH ity ANC it 
In the Montana Rockies — Est. 1922 


A substantial mountain ranch in a pictur- 
esque setting just northeast of Yellowstone 
Park. No formality. All dude activities. 
Excellent trout fishing. 

ELK AND BEAR SEASON OPENS SEPT. 15 


Ed. J. tkerman Nye, Montana 








BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey. Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Acuna 
Hunting and Fishing Club, Mexican License 
No. 6-3-15289 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 

We aim to satisfy. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 
ALASKA 


Full MixeD BAG HUNTS: 


rid reco 





rd trophies! 


> black a ‘om 


nd goa 


se. Individ & - pl tt 

;. Noextras; horses, planes, 

boats included. 13th suc- 
cessiul year. 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc, swoon soe 








BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


If you can spare an hour a day you can earn extra dol- 
lars taking care of Outdoor Life new and renewal subscrip- 
tions in your locality. Complete instructions and supplies 
will be sent free. Send your name and address to 


EUGENE WATSON, Outdoor Life 
353 Fourth Ave. 


Hunting G Fishing 
PROPERTI Fs 


for Sale or Lease 





New York, N. Y. 





MEXICO CATTLE RANCH 


100,000 acres. fenced. Ample water, no ticks. 65% wide, flat 
grama grassed valley. Elevation 5,000 ft. Bordering moun 
tains much higher. Cool summer climate. All-American 
ranch neighborhood. QUAIL, TURKEY, DEER, ANTE 
LOPE, BEAR, COUGAR. 2200 Whiteface Hereford cows, 
100 bulls, 2000 calves, 100 horses. Price with cattle $125,000 
Annual operating cost $7,000. 3 years calf crop will return 
investment. Perfect title. Low taxes. Cheap labor. 1 day 
auto or 2 brs. by plane from San Antonio. Write 


M. E. BOGLE, 105 ROUTT ST., SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





For Sale 

*,* h ] bi 
Cattle Ranch, British Columbia 
Including 435 acre Crown Grant, 160 acres pre-emption, 
two leased pieces l acres. and one 320 acre allotment 
Alen 20 mile range rights east side of Tatlayoko Lake 


Fully equipped lox hor 
Ile re ords, is. « ilves 
put up yearly. Goat. Moose, 
hunting country. For further int 


Box D, OUTDOOR LIFE, , 353 F Fourth Ave., 


ses, barns head well-bred 
limber. 200 tons hay 
Mule Deer, Bear in virgin 


mation write 


horses 


New York, N. Y. 


- ‘ 


Maine Sporting ing Camp For Sale 


In Franklin County, on one of the finest trout 
ponds in the state, and several outlying ponds 
and streams. Best of Deer, Bear and Bird Hunt- 
ing. Main lodge and cabins. Run by present 
owner for 20 years. Doing good business. Must 
sell because of old age and illness. Price very 


low. Write 
0. A. CAMERON 
P. O. Box 23 
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Holeb, Maine |_ 


about the finest along the gulf coast, es- 
pecially for tarpon. During the summer 
hundreds of these fine fish are brought 
to boat, but most of them are released 
after being measured. Naturally, when 
the novice big game fisherman takes his 
first tarpon, he brings it ashore for pho- 
tographing or to be mounted. 

The two arm-like jetties extending in- 
to the gulf make a natural feeding-place 
for pan fish and game fish alike. King- 
fish and mackerel thrive on the smaller 
fishes, and the larger fish feed on the 
mackerel and the perch. Redfish are a 
year-round favorite, and provide exciting 
sport at all seasons. Jewfish, giant rays, 
jackfish which are plain dynamite, 
sharks, and innumerable other varieties 
offer some of the finest fishing to be 
found anywhere. Even the local resi- 
dents, who have seen almost every spe- 
cies of fish in the gulf, gather around 
when an unusual catch is brought in. 
Guides take such keen interest in the 
members of their party, and their meth- 
ods of fishing, that even the most phleg- 
matic persons enjoy their day. 

There are all kinds of accommoda- 
tions. There are cottages and tourist 
camps in abundance at Port Aransas, 
and it is not necessary to make reserva- 
tions in advance. Boats may be char- 
tered for $15 a day, which includes guide 
service and bait. The boat is kept mov- 
ing constantly for trolling.—M. D. 


THEY TOLD ME 
FISHIN’ WAS 








Wyoming Big Game 


UBOIS, WYO., a half day’s drive from 


Casper, Wyo., is in the heart of the 
elk country, and there is no better any- 
where. Though the hunting is principal- 
ly for elk, many hunters get deer there 
also. There are several good outfitters 
within a few miles of Dubois. Grouse 
and bear hunting are also to be had in 
that same section, and there is some 
fine fishing. This is also mountain sheep 
country.—R. H. Lytle. 


Jersey's Barnegat Bay 


ARNEGAT BAY, in New Jersey, is a 

productive weakfish ground. Last 
May, while out with a local captain, test- 
ing conditions for expected summer fish- 
ing-parties, we caught 105 weakfish, with 
a total weight of 700 lb. The tackle used 
was six-thread line, 4-ft. gut of 15-lb. 
test, and 4%-ft., one-piece steel bass-rods. 
At another time, a party from Pennsyl- 
vania boated 59 fish, none less than 5 lb., 
and among them were 16 fish that 
weighed from 9 to 14 lb. A number of 
anglers fish successfully at night. One 
night in June, a rowboat came in with 
30 weaks. 

In the bay are places where some- 
times the sand, or white, perch are so 
numerous that you have to move the 
boat away from them to get weakfish. 
The 5-lb. weakfish are to be had through- 
out the season. In September, occurs a 
run of big weaks, which sometimes stay 
in the bay until November, if no cold 
spell or storm drives them out. 

In August, a fishing smack ran in close 
to the surf near North Point, and seined 
out 2,500 lb. of striped bass, though such 
fishing, I believe, is illegal. We often 
catch striped bass in the surf, along the 





bay, but none of them weighs more than 
10 lb. We hook some big ones whict 
tear loose. The big ones are more abun 
dant in September. Big bluefish were run 
ning this year in abundance. I saw one 
that weighed 11 lb. dressed. Barnegat 
Ridge lies about 18 to 20 miles offshore 
and that’s where anglers go for tuna 
There are skilled boat captains at Bar- 
negat City who are equipped for tuna 
fishing. It’s more satisfactory to have 
your own party for this fishing, as most 
of the fishermen who go out to the ridge 
want bluefish, and plenty of them, and 
kick if one of the party is playing a big 
fish. Large catches of bluefish are com- 
mon on these boats.—L. C. Longstreet. 


Central New Mexico 


OU CAN DRIVE a car into the hunt- 

ing territory of most of central New 
Mexico, and make camp. Many of the 
roads are poor, but passable. It is not 
necessary to pack an outfit on your back 
to get into good deer country. 

Here in the Gallinas Mountains, and 
near-by in the central part of the State, 
there are only mule deer to be found, and 
the hunting is fair. In the White and 
Sacramento mountains, farther south, 
between Roswell, or Carlsbad, and Ala- 
mogordo, there are both white-tails and 
mule deer, also some turkeys. 

There are many other good 
for deer in the State, but I 
familiar with those mentioned 
A. E. Hutchinson. 


On the Florida West Coast 


T EVERGLADES, Fla., fish the 
canals, the upper part of the Barron 
River, and around the Ten Thousand 
Islands. You will have to have a guide 
for a few days, in fishing the river or the 
islands. The islands are covered with 
mangrove trees. There are so many of 
them, and they all look alike, that with- 
out a guide you'll easily get lost. 
Another good fishing place on the 
west coast is at Fort Myers Beach, where 
there is a fishing pier. Feathered min- 
nows and metal lures take well. Fish 
caught include snook, speckled trout, 
redfish, sea bass, and jacks. Where the 
Perdido River empties into the Gulf of 
Mexico, at Caswell, is also a good place, 
both in the bay and in the gulf. This is 
about 17 miles south of Foley, Ala., and 
is the dividing line between Alabama and 
Florida. The best lures there are arti- 
ficial salt-water minnows, spoons, and 
squid.—Leo C. Biedenbach. 
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West Virginia Bass and Muskies 


HE best bass streams in West Virgin- 

ia, according to information furnished 
by E. H. Morford, Chief Game Protector, 
are the Cacapon from the Cacapon 
Bridge to its mouth; the South Branch 
of the Potomac from its mouth in Hamp- 
shire County to Petersburg, in Grant 
County; and the Potomac from the Vir- 
ginia-West Virginia line to its mouth. 
These are all good streams, and should 
yield to an experienced fisherman good 
catches. 

The best muskie streams in the State 
are the Little Kanawha River, in Cal- 
houn and Gilmer counties; the Middle 
Island in Tyler County; and the Elk in 
Clay and Braxton counties. 

The only stream containing both 
muskies and bass is the Greenbrier 
River, from Marlinton in Pocahontas 
County to Hinton, in Summers County. 
This is a distance of about 80 miles, and 
offers fair fishing for both these species. 
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RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing Tonnes: 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po- 
tato and 30 others described in free 







f illustrated book. Write, describe 
gro ends, and | vee eive free planting 
advice and b« y years ex six? 
t bed NSIN mau ee = 
Bo Wyisco nsin 











Queb 
MINK “=~ °40% 
Yukon EACH 


PLATINUM FOXES priced on request 
All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection before 
acceptance 


$25.00 was paid to me for the _ pent of my poorest mink 
in 1936 with a top of $: 

$16.25 was paid to me for ‘the pelt of my poorest mink 
in 1937 with a top $21.00 

Book ‘‘Domestic Mink.’ $1.00. 


Harry Saxton’ s Mink Ranch Bemus Point, N. Y. 








Want More Ducks? Fish? 


Quick-growing foods for July to Sept. sowing: Duck 
Millet matures 60 days), Duck's Meat, Coontail Plants 


make food at once. BIG DISCOUNT on 
GIANT WILD RICE ordered by Aug. 15. 
Suggestions—Folder. 
TERRELL’S 
471 ABlock, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Investigations and Plantings Made. 














FINEST meena MONEY atiaes BUY! 








Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won 2, awards 
at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. Y. and U. 3. Asso- 
ciations. For complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y 

















ean Better Shooting 


Hanting our legal on DUCK, PHEASANT. 
iL and r . Our 


only attract the icks and 
but also WOLD them to 
peers. Write today, desc 
suggestions and il 
—~ FREE! ‘est foods=—lo 
COMPLETE LINE OF GAM 
WILD LIFE enema 
P. O. Box 71-C 





















When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 
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REFINEMENT 
CULTURE 


At 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The lure of the ocean in mid-sum- 
mer cannot be overestimated for the 
overworked, heat-baked city dweller. 
An ocean resort near New York, ca- 
tering exclusively to discriminating 
visitors is not readily available: 
Ocean Grove (adjoining Asbury Park) 
offers all of this: 


Hotel Whitfield 


extends particular persons a cordial 
welcome and choice of excellent ac- 
commodations with prices which 
challenge attention and competition; 
room for 2 including meals $36 per 
week; others higher. 
Block from the ocean 
Auditorium. 








3 blocks to 


Ownership Management, 


Tel. 1991 Booklet Sent 
c > 
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The Sea Otter Comes Back 


HOUGHT to have become extinct, 
‘T because none had been seen since 

1916, a herd of 91 southern sea otters 
have suddenly appeared at the mouth of 
3ixby Creek, 15 miles south of Carmel, 
Cal. 

Valued at more than $1,500 each, the 
herd is estimated to be worth nearly 
$150,000. Because of their rarity and 
great value, the California State Fish 
and Game Commission is keeping a day- 
and-night patrol by land and sea. When 
shot, otters float on the surface and are 
easily taken by poachers. 

Scientists, say that no reliable report 
of the existence of the southern sea otter 
(Enhydra lutris nereis) has been heard 
since 1916. No herd so large as this new- 
ly discovered one has been seen since the 
Russian hunters all but exterminated 
the species more than 100 years ago. 

At present, there is a small, protected 
herd of the northern sea otters in the 
Aleutian Islands, and one near the Ku- 
rile Islands under Japanese mandate. 
Their rarity is shown by the fact that, 
at the recent Saint Louis fur auctions, 
among the many thousands of furs and 
pelts listed, there was only a single sea- 
otter pelt, and that was said to be an 
importation from Siberia. 

Observers and scientists believe this 
newly discovered herd is descended from 
a few survivors of the mass slaughters 
of 1786 to 1831, and has been hiding all 
these years in the caves and ocean tun- 
nelings in South Monterey bay area. 
They are from 2 to 4 ft. in length, and 
weigh about 40 lb. Their skins are mostly 
brown, with the exception of one fat 
female, which is completely white. 
Vern Godkin. 


Ducks Unlimited at Work 


UCKS UNLIMITED has begun con- 
D struction of a temporary dam at 

Big Green Marsh, Manit., the first 
step in the rehabilitation of 50,000 acres 
of nesting areas which formerly pro- 
duced hundreds of thousands of ducks 
annually. 

Restoration of the marsh, which was 
drained for agriculture, will assure ample 
water throughout the breeding season, 
and save thousands of young birds from 
dying of drought as they have done dur- 
ing the last few years. About 75 percent 
of the area has reverted to the Province 
and local municipalities for non-pay- 
ment of taxes. Use of the land is being 
made available for little or no cost. 

The field staff for Canada has been 
completed with the exception of a super- 
visor for Alberta. Thomas C. Main, 
water-service engineer of the Canadian 
National Railways, has been appointed 
general manager of Ducks Unlimited of 
Canada, having been lent by the rail- 
ways for this work. Himself a sports- 
man, he has had a wide experience in 
water-conservation projects. The rest 
of the staff includes both engineers and 
naturalists, with special knowledge and 
experience useful in this work. 


Interstate Bass Law 


HE Connecticut State Board of Fish- 
| exes and Game has recently ap- 

proved a proposal to standardize in- 
terstate laws for the catching of striped 
bass. The proposal, originating with New 
Jersey anglers, calls for a general 20-in. 
minimum striped bass limit for all 
northeastern states. Findings of Dr. 
Daniel Merriman, of Yale University, in- 
dicate that striped bass do not spawn 
until they reach a length of 20 in. 

















UPSTREAM 
and DOWN with 
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Comes a complaint 
from the boys in the 
South that I’m neg- 
lectin’ their friend, the 
black bass. It wasn’t 
intentional. I’ve done 
too much fishin’ down 
south from Virginia to Florida to under- 

rate the bass. Anyway, here’s a little 
piece on late bass fishin’ with a fly rod. 

W hen the waters begin to cool off some, 
ol’ man black bass gets back in that 
fightin’ mood of his. He’ll be takin’ flies 
again—wet flies, bugs, streamers, buck- 
tails. Late last year in Tidewater, Vir- 
ginia, I used one of those frog bucktails 
given me by a man I guide—the first I’d 
ever seen. Since then I’ve had half a 
dozen patterns. The one shown in the pic- 
ture is one I bought this year. It’s a little 
more frog-like but no more effective than 
earlier models. 

Now I’m all against statin’ as a fact 
the conclusions gained from a mere sea- 
‘ son. I can say though 
i ] that the frog proved a 

killer during the time I 
fished down South. It’s 
a floating bait, yet 
after you’ve used it for 
_,| a few minutes it takes 
up enough water to 
lower it a little. Then 
h. it really begins to work. 

» It takes on a kind of a 
spreadin’, swimmin’ 
motion that’s mighty 
convincin’ to a bass. 
One big fellow hit mine 
so hard that he knocked 
‘t, light as it is, two 
! Fish it in jerks, as a frog 





feet in the air 
swims, pausing between each jerk. 

I want to thank the thousands of you 
fellows who have tried Gem Razor and 
Blades on my say-so. I know you’ve found 
out by this time that Gem is everything I 
said it was. I know Gem has given you 


new face comfort; close, easy shaves, 
longer-lasting shaves...To the outdoor 
man who hasn’t tried Gem I say there’s 
no better time to start than right now! 
In camp or home, Gem’s unbeatable! 

$/.00 buys aGem Razor and § Gem Blades, hand- 


somely cased, at your dealer’s. Or send coupon 
special Sportsman's Offer! 







, 
and 25¢ for 7 

ha 
40 





-——-— SPECIAL SPORTSMAN’S OFFER — —— + 
I Gem Division, American S: ifety Razor Corp. I 
l Dept. OL5, Brooklyn, i 
I Please send me special “‘Proof” set containing I 
| 1 single- and 1 double-edge Gem Blade AND I 
| THE REGULATION CHROME-PLATED I 
| GEM RAZOR. Here’s my quarter (stamps or 

| coin) 
| PRINT NAME I 
| STREET 1 
! crry STATE ! 
! If you live in © ‘aneda, write Mutual Sales Co., 1209 I 
| ir nes : W., Toronto, 2, Canada I 


Copyright 1938, by Pea rican Safety "Rasc or Corp 























Give Planted Fish a Break 


VER since a dry summer in 1912, I 

have been a firm believer in re- 

stocking streams with fish that will 

live. That summer every farm pond 
in the country went dry, and the only 
fish that seemed likely to survive were 
those in a few spring-fed creeks. We 
had about a dozen men in the small town 
where I lived who were always eager for 
anything that would furnish a little 
from the usual routine of life. 
When word came that a five-acre lake 
was going dry and that the fish were 
starting to die, we immediately got to- 
gether all the minnow seines available, 


escape 


loaded a couple of trucks with cream 
cans, barrels, tubs, and buckets, and 
started out. We were disappointed in 
our find 


The lake was full of bullhead catfish, 
and nothing but bullheads. They were, 
as usually happens in such cases, all the 
same size, due to lack of food. None was 
longer than 3 or 4 in. Still, we’d come to 
save fish, and we were going to 
them even if they were bullheads. We 
loaded the two trucks with fish. No one 
knows how many we hauled to a near-by 
creek, but I would guess in the neigh- 
borhood of 100,000. We all treated the 
incident as a joke and forgot all about it 
in a week. We didn’t even get mentioned 


save 


in the newspapers, but the next day, 
when a truck from a State hatchery 
dumped 2,000 rainbow trout into the 


same stream, the account was carried on 
the front page. 

I have fished Sinking Creek, where the 
bullheads and the trout were planted, 
for 20 years. I have never taken a rain- 
bow from the stream, nor have I heard 
of one’s being taken. But, when fishing 
season opened the spring after we 
planted the bullheads, I noticed that 
every kid in town spent most of his time 
at a hole within the city limits. The 
reason was the bullheads we had planted. 
They had grown to % to % Ib. and I 
have never seen as much activity on this 
stream before or since. Bullheads are 
still taken from this stream and weigh 
up to 1% Ib. 

Until a few vears ago, Missouri planted 
trout in the streams of the State. I re- 
member seeing the first load planted. I 
watched the fish start their adventures 
in the new surroundings. The first one I 
saw made for a rock, and was met by a 
large crayfish, which promptly grabbed 
him, and had a choice meal. Not knowing 
much about trout, I asked the hatchery 
man who delivered the fish what he 
thought of their chances for survival. 
He explained they would soon become 
accustomed to the water, and it would be 
impossible for anything to catch them. 
I have kept an eye on this stream for the 
past 5 years, and, from the reports of 
fishermen, he was right. One trout has 
been caught there. 

When I start in 


thinking about the 
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By A. G. MORRIS 


Superintendent, 
Chesapeake State Hatchery, 
Mount Vernon, Mo. 


cost of this solitary trout, and the total 
good derived from stocking a stream 
with fish that are not suited to it, I can't 
help thinking that hauling the two truck 
loads of bullheads to the creek, at 
practically no cost, gave fishermen vast- 
ly more enjoyment. 

If a stream is really suitable for a 
particular species, stocking is not always 
necessary. I know a stream that has 
been stocked with bluegills for 4 years. 


It hasn’t been stocked with trout once 
in that time. Yet it is no uncommon 
sight to see a fisherman catch a nice 


string of rainbows on this stream, and I 
have yet to know of a bluegill’s being 
taken. 





Part of this small Snake River sturgeon 
will be made into scent to lure coyotes 


TURGEON fishing in the Snake 

River in Idaho, while not important 
as a sport, is growing in value as a 
means of conserving wildlife. These 
formidable fish, taken on set lines 
baited with eels, are being used by 
the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 








Almost any farmer will permit the use 
of his lake or pond for raising fish to 
stock neighboring streams. Most state 
game and fish departments will donate 
the use of a seine to clear a lake of all 
undesirable fish, and possibly furnish 
equipment to haul the fish to local 
waters. 

Find out what fish thrive in the neigh- 
boring streams, and restock the lake 
with the species you wish. Then stock 
with one species of forage fish such as 
bluegills. Bullheads will do well in suit- 
able water provided no bass are planted 

Stock your bass 30 to 40 an acre, 
crappie 50 an acre, green sunfish 50 to 60 
an acre. Bluegills will get along with 60 
to an acre, and bullheads with 30 to the 
same acre. The fall following the plant 
ing you will have something to place il 
your streams that will fit in with the 
local surroundings. Then, you will soo! 
have some real fishing.—A. G. Morris 





Conservation 


to make scent which attracts « 
to traps. Approximately one ton of 
sturgeon is used each year in Idaho 
alone. 

T. B. Murray, district agent of 
the Division of Game Management 
3ureau of Biological Survey, at Boise, 


votes 


says that trappers, working under 
his direction, accounted for approxi- 
mately 17,897 coyotes from July 1, 


1936 to June 30, 1937. 

“The control of coyotes on ranges 
occupied by antelope has improved 
these ranges for wildlife,” says Mur- 
ray. “Deer and antelopes have in- 
creased materially where 
have been kept in check.’ 

After the sturgeons are caught and 
the edible portions removed, the trim- 


coyotes 





mings are used to make coyote scent 
This is done by grinding the trim- 
mings and leaving them in iron cans 


in a warm place to decompose 
thoroughly. Decomposed _ sturgeon 
withstands a considerable amount of 
freezing weather and has sufficient oil 
in it to prevent too-rapid drying in 
dry weather. 

Sturgeons are abundant in the 
Snake River and attain great size. 
The largest caught by the Biological 
Survey men in Idaho weighed 525 lb 
This was caught by O. K. Rose, of 
Hammett, Id., and his assistants, near 
the Slick Bridge, which crosses the 
Snake just below Glenns Ferry. In 
Idaho the fish is not protected and 
there is no close season on it.—Joe 
Mears. 
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Let this Test 





lead you to more 


Pipe-Pleasure! 








If you think you enjoy tobacco flavor 
chiefly through your sense of taste... 
make this simple test. While you’re smok- 
ing, pinch your nostrils shut. Note that 
your tobacco smoke tastes flat... flavorless. 


2 Now let go. The flavor returns immedi- 

ately, proving that you enjoy tobacco 
flavor chiefly through your sense of smell. 
That’s why HALF & HALF’S distinctive 
aroma, added to its finer taste, gives you 
richer, fuller tobacco flavor. This exclu- 
sive quality is called FLAVOROMA, 








Why you get FLAVOROMA 
only from Half & Half 


As the test shows, you enjoy flavor partly 
through your sense of taste, largely 
through your sense of smell. 


Knowing this, we set out to blend a 
tobacco appealing partly to your tongue, 
but especially to the keen nerves at the 
back of your nose. 

In HALF & HALF, we got a blend that 
does just that. A blend with a special 
quality which we call FLAVOROMA...a 
perfect combination of AROMA and 
TASTE that produces finer tobacco flavor. 


It is this exclusive quality of FLA- 
VOROMA in Half & Half that gives you 
more pipe-smoking pleasure. 

Try HALF & HALF yourself. Learn why 
FLAVOROMA is switching so many pipe- 
smokers to this tobacco every day. 





Copyright 1938, The American Tobacco Company 


THE TIN TELESCOPES! 
JUST PUSH IT 
% rOGETHER... 


litte \ 


AS YOU USE UP 
THE TOBACCO... 





— —————e 


THE TELESCOPE TIN gets smaller and smaller as you use it, makes 
tobacco easy to get at all the way down. No scraped fingers as you reach 


down for the last load. (Patent No. 1,770,920.) 


Enjoy the FLAVOROMA of 


HALF“ HALF 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
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Casters Not Anglers? 


EDITOR NY MAN can be 
Outdoor Life: admired for cast- 

ing a fly 183 ft. in a 
tournament pool. But the man I admire 
more is the one who finds a good spot of 
trout water 80 ft. out from a brushy 
stream bank, and, with a closer ap- 


proach impossible, shoots his line out 
skillfully enough to get a rise. Before 
your tournament caster will even try 


this, he will drop his tournament rod 
and line, and borrow your trout gear. 
Multi-tapered lines are not used by an- 


glers. In fact, lines have perhaps been 
more affected by tournament casting 
than any other equipment. Fishing 


equipment has developed in spite of the 
efforts to sidetrack it into forms de- 
sired by tournament casters. In addi- 
tion, the skill developed by tournament 
casters is but an adaptation of angling 
skill, and is promptly abandoned in favor 
of everyday methods of fishing when a 
tournament caster is on a stream.— 
Chas. 8. Hoffman, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Prairie-Dog Tameness 


EDITOR }AY ~ lived in South 
Outdoor Life: Dakota all my life, 

on the west side of the 
Missouri River, and should know some- 
thing about prairie dogs. I don’t think 
K. G. Slack, whose letter said prairie 
dogs are tame, knows much about them. 
If he will read “Wild Animals at Home,” 
by Ernest Thompson Seton, he will see 
that prairie dogs and picket gophers are 
different animals. Also, I know by actual 
experience that you cannot come within 
150 ft. of a wild prairie dog. 

Last year, my brother and I drowned 
out some young prairie dogs and tamed 
them within two weeks, but we had a 
hard time picking them up at first, as 
they were very fierce. I would like to see 
Mr. Slack catch a full-grown prairie dog 


with his bare hands.—Norman Know, 
Dixon, 8S. D. 

Kids as Hunters 
EDITOR LL this talk about 


forbidding a man 
to hunt after he is 50 
gives me a pain. Anyone who gives the 
matter serious thought can readily see 
that what should be done is to keep fire- 
arms out of the hands of half-baked kids 
who go around blazing away at anything 


Outdoor Life: 


and everything that is alive. If we must 
have a ban on anyone, let's do it the 
sensible way, and take firearms away 


from these youngsters with itchy trig- 
ger fingers. We oldsters have matured 
enough to handle a gun safely and to 
have some regard for conservation. If 
we kept firearms away from minors, 
there would still be game left for them 
to hunt when they get old enough to be 
trusted with a gun. Yes, I am past 50, 
and I don’t care who knows it.—Jeb 
Smollett, Charleston, S. C. 


ao YAH! 












Defends Pea Blowers 


EDITOR PEAKING of strong 
Outdoor Life: statements, Charles 

M. O’Neil made some 
in his letter on heavy rifles. After years 
of experience of hunting big game in 
northern Maine with such rifles as the 
.250/3000 and the .30/06, I have found 
them reliable. I believe the .30/06 is big 
enough for any game in North America. 
Furthermore, I can’t understand why 
Elmer Keith says that a .30/06 is too 
small for Western hunting. I have shot 
both the .30/06 and the .250/3000 pea 
blowers at 500 and 600 yd. and neither 
of them ever had a nervous breakdown. 

George Winslow, Ashland, Me. 


25 Points Record Deer? 


WHAT'S 
THE USE ? 








EVEN 
Darlington, 

in the Peedee River 
Swamp, a pair of white-tailed deer horns 
with 25 points were found. That may be 


miles below 
= 2 


EDITOR 
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I don’t know. Do any of your 
Bert Hill, Darlington, S. C. 


Sport or Meat? 


RECENT letter to 
you by O. O. Had- 
lund, of Lowa, says that 
catfishing is a better sport than trout 
fishing and that a 2-lb. catfish has more 
meat than a 2-lb. trout. Maybe Mr. Had- 
lund doesn’t realize that much of a 2-lb. 
catfish’s weight is taken away when the 
skin is removed, or maybe anglers eat 
the skin of catfish in Iowa. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a much bigger percentage 
of the trout than of the catfish is edible. 
Harold Seeds, Burley, Id. 
HE opinion of O. O. 
Hadlund that fishing 


a record. 
readers? 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


for catfish in Iowa is 
a much superior sport to fishing for 
trout finds me in disagreement. Every 


man is entitled to his own opinion, and 
I'll admit that it is great sport to take 
catfish. Personally, I'd rather catch one 
trout on a light fly-rod, using an artificial 
fly or lure, than to catch a dozen cat- 
fish, using a bait rod with worms, liver, 
or minnows for bait. Although the great 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 
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INTERESTED IN? 


majority of our trout are of the hatchery 
variety, I find them quite scrappy, and 
very willing to take artificial flies, bugs, 
and lures. If Mr. Hadlund would fish 
for trout for the sport of fishing, rather 
than with the idea of bringing back the 
limit of fish, I believe he would derive 
a great deal more satisfaction from trout 
fishing, especially if he used the proper 
equipment.—Frank Wertz, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


More Laws? 


S FINE as Maj. 
Askins’scomments 
are in the Arms and 
Ammunition Department, I believe it 
would be much better if he did not as- 
sert so freely that there should be a law 
on this and that, further restricting fire- 
arms. For example, he writes that states 
should pass laws against hunting with 
revolvers, and also against hunting big 
game with small-caliber rifles. I think 
it would be much better if he came out 
against such practices, but did not sug- 
gest more firearm laws. We have enough 
of these at present, and it will be very 
difficult at the best to keep from having 
many more.—Newell Charde, Los Ange- 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


les, Cal. 

The Way to Enjoy Ducks 
EDITOR HE letters about 
Outdoor Life: ducks have been very 

amusing. One man 


sees more ducks than he has for years, 
another less, and a great many com- 
plain of restrictions. Let us forget to 
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complain of regulations, and try to have 
more sport from what we do kill. Get 
wooden decoys, with a good duck and 
goose caller, and call them in. I be- 
lieve you will enjoy the hunting more 
than you ever did with live birds for 
callers. Get a good retriever: puppy or 
trained dog. I believe you will get more 
thrills out of the next wildfowl season 
with this set-up than you ever have had, 
regardless of the length of season or bag 
limit. We are going to have to get more 
sport from less kills. Now is the time 
to think this over.—E. D. Eager, Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 
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Skeptics! 


HAT 525-lb. buck 

which Glen Norton, 
of Detroit, Mich., says 
he killed in Michigan was a calf that was 
being raised on a bottle by Paul Bunyan. 
—Louis Jenner, Coal City, Ill. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


EDITOR LEN NORTON is 
Outdoor Life: smart. He says 
in his recent letter 
that, after his white-tail buck was 
dressed, an expert estimated it weighed 
525 Ib. Last time I went fishing, I caught 
a gaspergoo which I estimated to weigh 
3,475 lb. I am an expert. Another liar 
and myself ate him for our supper. As 
for Mr. Tobin’s letter about snakes, I’ve 
shot at and hit a lot of snakes. My ex- 
perience is that you generally hit the 
snake where you aim at him. I’ve caught 
eels, catfish, gar, gaspergoo, all the local 
varieties of perch, bass, trout, and once 
a snake. I am positive that the little, 
blue, channel catfish can outswim and 
outpull a bass of the same weight, two 
to one. What do the rest of you think? 
—Charles Martin, George, Tex. 
Y IMPRESSION 
has been that the 
mule deer is the larg- 
est deer in North America. After read- 
ing about the Minnesota and Michigan 
white-tails in letters recently published 
in OUTDOOR LIFE, I believe the mule deer 
must be about the size of a jack rabbit. 
I live in the finest mule-deer country 
you can find—Lassen and Modoc coun- 
ties, Cal. The largest buck killed here 
in the last 14 years was estimated at 
420 lb. with a spread of 42 in., four points 
on one side, five on the other. The points 
and spread were measured, the weight 
estimated. Maybe those Michigan and 
Minnesota deer weighed as much as 
claimed, but I would have to see them 
on a good pair of scales to believe it. 
—B. Dillinger, Susanville, Cal. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Pronghorns Speed Up 


THEY'RE ALL ACCURATE 
TILL THE SPEED COP 
GETS You! 









EDITOR RITING in a re- 
Outdoor Life: cent issue, K. E. 
Keveren, of Hulett, 
Wyo., says he could get a speed of only 
38 miles an hour out of an antelope. Well! 
I live in northwestern Nevada where 
there is lots of wild, free country, and 
we have thousands of antelopes. A. E. 
Noren, a forest ranger at Cedarville, 
Cal., was driving recently near Massacre 
Lake when a mature buck antelope ran 
alongside the car and seemed bent on 
crossing in front of it. As the antelope 
approached, Noren put on some speed 
to try him out. The speed was increased 
till Noren was satisfied that the ante- 
lope was doing his best. A glance at 
the speedometer showed that they were 
going 55 miles an hour. Noren says that 
his speedometer was quite accurate.— 
Ben L. Johnson, Gerlach, Nev. 


Suicide Quail 


AST SEASON, while 

training a pair of 
young pointers, I had 
an odd experience, and have wondered 
if other hunters can match it. I had just 
flushed a covey of quail which had scat- 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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tered in a thicket of small, scrubby oaks. 
The dogs had made some very pretty 
points on these singles, and I had killed 
two or three, when one of the dogs, 
which was about 40 ft. from me, flushed 
a bird that came straight toward me. 

As I raised my gun and started to turn 
around, which would have enabled me to 
take the shot going from me, the bird 
collided with the end of my gun barrel 
and fell to the ground, dazed. The other 
dog was close to me, saw the bird fall, 
and retrieved it. I have hunted quail for 
20 years, and this was the first I ever 
bagged without firing a shot—J. H. 
Thompson, Abingdon, Va. 


Rattlers Use Their Heads 


EENIE, } 
MEENIE. 
a em ip 








EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


FTER hunting and 

killing rattlesnakes 
in Texas for several 
years, I can’t agree with J. J. Tobin that 
they’re always shot in the head. The 
majority of the snakes killed are hit in 
the body, from one to six times, and, 
sometimes, I have had to shoot them al- 
most in two to stop them from crawl- 
ing away. His theory may be correct 
on some snakes, but not on the Texas 
rattler.—C. C. Andrews, Lamesa, Tez. 

HAT theory of J. J. 

Tobin's that a snake 
is always shot in the 
head because it hears or sees the bullet 
coming his way is all wet. I’ve killed 
rattlesnakes in Texas, and believe the 
snake, when coiled, will follow with its 
head anything that moves or turns. For 
instance, I’ve taken a stick and pointed 
it at a snake when coiled, moved it back 
and forward before him, and his head 
followed it. This is why a rattlesnake 
or any other snake will “draw lead,” as 
we say, when coiled, because he will fol- 
low the gun barrel with his head and get 
it shot off. Many persons aim at a 
snake’s head for what seems hours. 
This is unnecessary, because he will fol- 
low the barrel with his head wherever 
you put it.—M. E. Dreyer, San Antonio, 
Tex. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Close Sheep-Moose Season 


EDITOR O ME, it seems hunt- 
Outdoor Life: ing would be bet- 

ter if there were no 
open season on mountain sheep and 
moose for the next 15 or 20 years. This 
would eliminate the permits on two game 
animals here in Wyoming, where only 
100 permits are granted for mountain 
sheep and 100 for moose. After this 
close season, there would be plenty of 
these animals for all to hunt.—James 
Kendall, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Feed Elk to Lions? 


EDITOR OY, am I hot under 
Outdoor Life: the collar! The idea 

of turning a bunch of 
mountain lions loose in parks to reduce 
the elk herds the way the park official 
in Colorado wishes todo! From reliable 
sources, I find that it costs a consider- 
able sum to raise an elk. Then why let 
a lion have it when a lot of poor devils 
like myself have yearned for years for 
a shot at one? Bring those surplus elk 
down to Nebraska, we'll take them. But, 





no! Some bright boy says to turn the 
lions loose, and we poor suckers can go 
on shooting jack rabbits and coyotes for 
our big game. Is this a conservation 
program?—Don Kellenbarger, Arnold, 
Neb. 

RECENT issue car- 

ried a criticism of 
the plan to use moun- 
tain lions to keep down elk, advocated 
for the Rocky Mountain National Park 
by the assistant wildlife technician of 
the National Park Service. It seems 
that the man who complains, a resident 
of Pueblo, Col., has a peculiar conception 
of wildlife conservation. The need for 
control of certain types of wildlife was 
unnecessary until man broke up its 
original state. It has been proved by 
research that nature’s original plan for 
the control of wildlife is, after all, the 
best. This is why national-park wild- 
life men feel the necessity to establish 
wildlife in its original state. As to the 
fierceness of these lions—are they seen 
very often by man, even in areas where 
they are plentiful? No. Why? Be- 
cause they are afraid. It is true they 
will fight if cornered, but any beast will 
do that.—David A. Leach, Milliken, Col. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Sour-Grape Critics 


EDITOR OTS of sportsmen 
Outdoor Life: don’t average more 

than one or two trips 
a year, yet they are called “game hogs” 
if they take the legal limit. I don’t see 
why they should be. I believe the ones 
who do the most kicking about game 
hogs are those who aren’t lucky enough 
or skilled enough to take the limit. It’s 
a wonder we aren’t criticized for killing 
a whole deer.—V. W. Burnett, Hilgard, 
Oreg. 


Care of Skunk Dogs 


EDITOR QUERY in a re- 
Outdoor Life: cent issue asked 

whether a skunk dog 
should kill the skunk or merely hold it 
at bay. The reply said that it would 
probably be better if the dog did not 
“go in to kill” as the skins might be 
damaged badly. Zounds! What about 
the dog? If a dog did go completely in- 
sane and finish the job, what would you 
do with him between hunts—keep him 
buried in chloride of lime in the garden? 
A skunked-up dog is noticeably less fra- 
grant around the house than a bowl of 
gardenias. Even your best friends will 
tell you that. 

The only skunk dog worth a hoot is 
one that discreetly diverts the skunk’s 
attention while the sagacious hunter 
sneaks up from the side and deftly deals 
the skunk a lusty clout at the base of 
the skull with a metal-shod pole of gen- 
erous length. Even then it is better to 
leave your dinner jacket in the moth 
balls, and wear nothing fancier than 
your second-best suit.—Paul St.-Gaudens, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


BRING ON YOUR 
” SKUNKS, 
5 
(| 
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A BREATHER FOR BASS 


Though anglers run this risk when they try to sneak a lure 
under a willow to a promising hole, they rarely complain, 


for the next cast may bring the lunker they know is there 














OF BOULPER DAM 


FRIEND, who knew that the 

black bass is a weakness of 

mine, returned recently from a 

sight-seeing trip to Boulder 
Dam and told me he saw an eight- 
pound largemouth which had _ been 
caught in Lake Mead, the giant body of 
water formed by the world’s highest 
dam. 

My friend is not a fisherman, so I had 
no reason to doubt his word. He said 
he’d seen the bass, and was sure it 
weighed eight pounds because the scales 
said so. Still my mind refused to accept 
such a tale. 

Eight pounds! Incredible, impossible, 
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and preposterous! Why the lake had 
been stocked only two years before. 
And with fry, not grown bass! Fry! I 
tried to convince my friend he'd been 
seeing things, but he stubbornly held 
his ground. 

“What's so wonderful about an eight- 
pound bass ?” he asked. “Is that so big? 
Why, I’ve seen barracuda much bigger 
at Catalina Island.” 

Days passed. I couldn’t get that bass 


By JOE MEARS 


Boulder Canyon as seen 
from the anglers’ boat. 
Just beyond lies Virgin 
Basin where the river of 
that name flows into the 
Colorado. Below is the 
author with a couple of 
the oversize bass taken 
from the man-made lake 


Finally, I could stand 
it no longer, and wired the Las Vegas, 
Nev., Chamber of Commerce. The reply 
was prompt: ‘Fishing excellent.” 

I telephoned Charlie, who is as fond 
of bass fishing as a hillbilly is of corn 


out of my mind. 


liquor. I told him of the eight-pound 
mystery bass, and that I was sure the 
lake had been stocked only two years 
before. I even pointed out to Charlie 
that you could feed bass on the stuff 
they advertise on the radio for building 
strong kiddies and they wouldn't grow 
to eight pounds in two years. 

Charlie had been busy trying to get 
his syndicated cartoon finished and in 
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Charlie looks pleased with the size 
of the first bass of the trip. It 
was no giant, but no midget, either 


the air mail, being two jumps 
behind schedule like all cartoon- 
ists, and he seemed a bit im- 
patient. 

“Why the hell call me if you 
don’t believe the yarn?” he 
growled. 

“Well,” I replied, ‘“‘you’ve nev- 


er seen Boulder Dam, have 
you?” 
“a, 


“Neither have I. And I've al- 
ways wanted to. Let's go, just 
to see the world’s highest dam, 


the world’s largest man-made 
lake, and give the wild-west 


town of Las Vegas a gander. 
We'll take our bass tackle along. 
But we'll go for the scenery.” 

“Sorry,” he said. “I’m too 
busy. Some time later, but not 
this week-end.” 

Half an hour later, the tele- 
phone operator called me from 
a conference with the boss. It 
was Charlie. 

“IT can be ready to leave by 8 
o’clock tonight,”’ he said. “It’s 
only about five hours’ run to Las 
Vegas, the way you drive.” 

We were on our way by 7:30. 

Charlie has a swell sense of 
humor. That's probably why he 
got a big laugh next morning at 
the Lake Mead boat landing 
when we found no boats for hire, 
loan, or even to steal. The reason was 
that 1,200 school children were on an 
excursion to Boulder Dam. All the 
boats had been in steady use for a week. 


“What about that wire?’ demanded 
Charlie. 
Then it dawned on me I'd wired 


only about fishing, not about boats. 
“Then we did come to see the dam?” 
grinned Charlie. “At least we can drive 
across it. It'll be educational.” 
I'm glad we couldn’t get a boat the 
first day. Otherwise, we probably 
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Resting for a moment from the oars, Charlie tries fishing 
from the rugged shores of a huge cove in Boulder Canyon 


wouldn’t have seen the dam, which is a 
great sight as well as a great engineer- 
ing achievement. And the view of Lake 
Mead from Observation Point is actu- 
ally breathtaking. 

And Las Vegas! It’s like Hollywood’s 
idea of a wild-west town, with wide- 
open legal gambling, cow-punchers in 
ten-gallon hats, miners, and all the local 
color of the “last frontier’ city it 
claims to be. 

The next day was Monday. We were 
delighted to learn that the 1,200 little 





Yarns About Grand 


Largemouths that Came From 
Nowhere to Become Giants Lure 
Two Anglers to Fishing That 
Most Men Only Dream About 


Downstream view of Boulder, the 
world's highest dam which created 
the greatest of artificial lakes 


darlings had gone back to their 
books and spelling, leaving plen- 
ty of boats available on Lake 
Mead for fishermen. 

At the boat landing we met 
O. P. Senter, park ranger of the 
Boulder Dam Recreational Area. 
He was in a cordial mood and 
talked proudly of future plans 
for the lake. Plans are under 
way, he told us, to work out a 
coéperative agreement between 
the states of Arizona and Ne- 
vada for fishing on Lake Mead. 
Such a step is necessary to con- 
serve this great recreational at- 
traction. Recently a conference 
was held, attended by represent- 
atives of the Fish and Game 
Commissions of Arizona and 
Nevada, the National Park Serv- 
ice, the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, and the Reclamation 
Service, at which recommenda- 
tions for uniform regulations 
were made to be submitted to 
the legislatures of the two states. 

As the fame of Lake Mead 
spreads, hundreds of anglers 
doubtless will fish it. To prepare for 
this influx, the State of Nevada, in co- 
operation with the federal government, 
is rushing plans to enlarge a bass 
hatchery in Las Vegas, built originally 
as a PWA project. In fact, according 
to Ranger Senter, brood stock is being 
obtained from the lake to provide eggs 
for future plantings. 

What of the future? Will the army 
of anglers, attracted by tall tales of 
eight-pound bass, fish the lake out? 

“Impossible,” said Ranger Senter. 
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“The lake’s too big. Heavy fishing un- 
doubtedly will cut into the supply, but 
there are enough fish already in the 
lake to provide natural production of a 
great supply. Added to this will be 
large plantings, once the hatchery gets 
under way. Natural conditions, as to 
food and water temperature apparently 
are ideal for bass breeding. The bass 
are fat, healthy, and have perfect breed- 
ing grounds.” 

But, to be truthful, we were more in- 
terested in the present than in the fu- 
ture. While the boat dispatcher was 
picking out a seaworthy skiff for us, I 
asked him if the bass were really as 
big as I’d been told. 

“Sure,” he said. “Big as eight pounds. 
I’ve seen them. Probably stocked in 
some of the tributary streams years 
ago, but no one thought of fishing the 
muddy Colorado River until the dam 
formed the clear lake. In fact, it’s only 
the past winter that bass of any size 
have been caught.” 

“Where do you get them?” Charlie 
demanded. 

“In the coves of the main lake and 
especially in Boulder Canyon, about 
twenty miles up the river from here.” 

We looked at the broad expanse of 
water. Six to eight miles across. I 
looked at the sky. Clouds black enough 
to bear rain hovered over the barren, 
gaunt peaks that rise abruptly above 
the lake. Even at a distance, you could 
see the lake was rough. 

The dispatcher guessed my thoughts. 

“It does get pretty rough for a small 
boat,” he said. “I'll have one of the 
boys tow your boat up to Boulder Can- 
yon. It'll be protected up there, and 
you can troll or cast safely from your 
boat. It’s a beautiful trip, too.” 

“Let’s get going!” urged Charlie. 

In a short time, our tackle, lunch, 
and other paraphernalia were packed in 
the power boat, our skiff was made fast 
behind, and we were plowing through 
the steadily rising waves. As we bat- 
tled the whitecaps across the lake, we 
realized how lucky we were to be in a 


An angler who knows the waters demonstrates 


the technique of landing the big largemouths 
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larger boat. In the skiff, we would have 
been forced to turn around or to try our 
luck in the protected coves near the 
boat landing. 

The sheer magnificence of the setting 
almost made me forget we were going 
fishing—and that’s something. The 
slate-colored cliffs, barren of trees, rose 
sharply on either side as we left the 
lake and headed into Boulder Canyon. 
This is the cleft in the mountains that 
gave the dam its name, although the 
dam actually is in Black Canyon, miles 
away. The canyon walls are almost 
vertical and are hundreds of feet high. 
I wondered how the Empire State build- 
ing would look standing in the canyon. 
The first trip up Boulder Canyon is like 
your first transcontinental airplane 
trip or your first fish of the season. 

Our skiff stood the rough trip well, 
and we were soon out of the wind where 
the surface of the water was calmer, 


with only a slight downstream current 
to send wavelets lapping at the sheer 
granite walls. 

As we neared the end of the canyon, 
Jack, the boatman, called: 

“Say! You're in luck!” 

“Why?” I asked. 

Jack pointed toward a cove in the 
canyon where two men were casting 
from a trim, red, outboard-motor boat. 

“That’s Sam and Bruce,” he said. 
“They're two of the best anglers in 
these parts. They’ll show you where to 
get the fish.” 

Sam Stearns and Bruce Sutton wel- 
comed us warmly. They’d come up the 
day before. Fishing had been fair, Sam 
said. 

“Fair?” I asked. 

Sam pulled a large-mouthed bass 
from a gunny sack. I’ll swear it must 
have weighed all of six pounds. I al- 
most fell out (Continued on page 79) 


The skiff bouncing along behind the power boat that plowed its way up the canyon 
and across the choppy waters of Lake Mead to the haunts of the big mystery bass 
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The other volunteer coach, with a 
chunky largemouth from Lake Mead 
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After a half hour's struggle on the edge of a canyon to 
get the goat out of his hide, the author starts for camp 


AVING lived in big game coun- 
try all my life, it’s no thrill for 
me merely to go out and kill 
game, but I get a whale of a 
lot of enjoyment out of a trip back into 
virgin game country where I won’t bump 
into a bunch of other hunters. I like to 
hunt in an old buckskin shirt, not 
dressed up like a racketeer’s bride in the 
hope that some greenhorn won't mis- 
take me for a bull elk or a grizzly. 

So every fall I take the pack train 
and go on a hunt. Sometimes I take a 
party of dudes, sometimes a friend or 
two, but this time I went into the Nez 
Perce country alone. 

My plunder was made up into packs 
for three horses, and two sacks of oats 
made a load for a fourth. I got a late 
start from the ranch on a Sunday morn- 
ing for the twenty-five-mile trek down 
along the Salmon River. I rode a good 
saddle mount and led six pack horses. 

It was cloudy, and, in the afternoon, 
it started raining. A wind from up the 
river lashed the rain in the faces of the 
pack string. This kept up until dark. 
It had cleared up when I made camp 
for the night, and the moon came up. 
Shortly afterward, the horses were on 
good grass, I'd had a big feed, and was 
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blowing up the air mat- 
tress. 

The next day I left the 
Salmon and climbed 
toward the divide be- 
tween Montana and Ida- 
ho. I soon ran into snow 
in this country, and a 
young blizzard was blow- 
ing as I crossed over 
Blue Nose, but it wasn’t 
nearly so disagreeable as 
rain. Along in the after- 
noon, I headed off on an 
old trail. This was the 
Indians’ ancient Salmon 
River cut-off from the 
Nez Perce Trail. Again I 
made camp in the moon- 
light. 

The next morning I 
had everything packed, 
and was up the ridge 
after the pack string at 
dawn. I was loaded and 
headed down the trail a 
little later, as I was sure 
I'd find plenty of down 
timber blown across the 
trail. My hunch was 
right. Before the day was 
over, I found plenty of 
ax work, although in a 
lot of places I managed 
to find a way around the 
debris. 

Going around a switch- 
back on a steep, open hillside, old Paint 
pulled back and turned the pack on 
Winky, a little round-backed roan pack- 





A Whole Hunt 
to Myself 


ing the grub boxes. Anyway, that’s 
what I think happened. The first I 
knew of it, I heard something bouncing 
down the trail. I looked around, and 
saw one of my grub boxes going down 
the mountain, end over end, jumping ten 
feet into the air at times, and finally 
coming to rest in the timber 200 yards 
below. 

I reached camp soon after, and it was 
getting pretty dark by the time I got 
the packs off the horses. There were 
about four inches of snow, and a band 
of elk had gone right through the camp 
site, their tracks showing that they had 
been feeding along the ridge I had fol- 
lowed the last two hours on the trail. 

While the horses were munching their 
oats, I dug out some pitch kindling that 
had been cached the year before, and 
soon had a blaze going. I found some 
wood left from my last year’s hunt, 
enough for a good cook fire. It felt 
good to be in my favorite camp after 
three hard days on the trail. 

As I was preparing supper, I decided 
to examine the galloping grub box. I 
found the bottom stove in, and a big 
cake had the icing cracked. Two boxes 
of matches were all right, but the heads 
on one side of the other box had been 
ignited. A jug of maple syrup and a 
bottle of snake-bite medicine were 
rolled in towels and intact. A can of 
jam had the top jarred off, a sack of 
flour had split a bit, and some of the 
canned goods were dented. 

After a good supper, I dragged up 
some packs as wind breakers, and 
rolled out my bed by the fire in the 





The wilderness camp, where the author enjoyed his solo hunt. The old .35 gets a swabbing 
after the third, and last, shot. The rest of the hunting on the trip was with the camera 
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It Is Hard to Equal a Lone 


Jaunt to Country You Love, 









Especially If You Can Take 
a Bull, a Buck, and a Billy 


By 
JERRY RAVNDAL 





One shot from the 
old Winchester .35 
and this bull elk 
dropped as if he'd 
been poleaxed. Not 
a record head, but 
large enough to be 
a handsome trophy 
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The author and old Paint on the "Bull Hump," after a three-day journey 
into the virgin wilderness, along the Indians’ old Salmon River trail. 
While hunting deer here, the author stumbled into the flock of goats 


shelter of two huge spruce trees. Nail- 
ing a pole to one tree and resting the 
other end on crossed stakes, I threw the 
bed manty over the pole, and my nest 
was made. Then I dragged in a bunch 
of old snags, built up the fire, threw 
another of the long pieces of canvas 
over the grub boxes and a third over 
the pile of saddles. After smoking a 
few cigarettes by the fire, I crawled in. 

It snowed a little during the night. 
The morning was so foggy you could 
chop chunks out of it with a belt ax. 
I was soon following the elk tracks, 
with a bugle hanging around my neck, 
an ax on my belt, and my old .35 over 
my shoulder. Yes, an old Model 95 
Winchester—a good saddle gun. It 
does fine for close range, and I don’t 
have to buy much fodder for it. 

I tracked the elk downhill until I ran 
out of snow, but the fog was still plenty 
thick, so I swung back toward camp 
and struck the tracks again. I hurried 
along after them around steep hillsides 
and over down timber in old burns. The 
elk had crossed back within 100 yards All this with three shots! The author is holding the head of the old buck. The goat's 
of camp and (Continued on page 48) pelt is draped over the pole, with the six-point, forty-inch elk antlers in front of it 
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European Fishing May 
Not Be Exactly Like 
Ours, but a Champion 
Fly Caster Finds That 
the Trout Respond to 
the Same Kind of Skill 


That Fills Creels Here 


By 
ART NEU 









ORMANDY and trout! It 
was a new thought to me. 
Normandy had always been 
associated in my mindwith 

two things only. It was the ancient 

duchy from’ which William the Con- 
queror had made his jump into England 
that time when he put King Harold 
down for the count at Hastings, and so 
changed English history. Also, it had 
something to do with apple blossoms. 

But Normandy and trout is the way I'll 

think about it in the future. I'll remem- 

ber glassy, fast-flowing streams against 

a background of ancient Norman farm- 

houses, and brown trout that know their 

way around; of hospitable French hosts, 
kind to a stranger from the land of 
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Villa Valville, on the River Risle 





Charlie Ritz displays a sizable French 
brown trout that took one of Art Neu's 
American flies in the weed-grown stream 















in Normandy, where the brown trout have been 
educated by centuries of fishing. Left, the author casts a side run on the Risle 


Yankee Flies 


ON 


FOREIGN WATERS 


the fighting brook and rainbow trout. 

Before I went over to Europe to at- 
tend the French and British Interna- 
tional Casting Tournaments, I had been 
talking fishing with my Parisian friend, 
Charles Ritz, on one of his frequent 
visits to New York. Charlie gave Nor- 
man trout fishing a big boost. From 
what he said, the famous English chalk 
streams were decidedly inferior to those 
in Normandy. He had me so excited 
that he accepted my interest as a chal- 
lenge, and at once began taking steps 
to prove to me that what he had said 
was so. He got busy on a number of 
influential French bankers and some of 
the nobility. He came up triumphant 
with an invitation to fish the famous 
Risle River in Normandy. 

Open fishing, as we know it in Amer- 
ica, is unknown in France. Every foot 
of productive trout water seems to be 
carefully preserved for the owner or 
lessee, and keepers patrol the water to 
keep out all intruders. If you want 
trout fishing, you’ve got to know the 
right people. Charlie Ritz did. 

How was I, with no knowledge of the 
French language at all, to reach Nor- 
mandy from Paris? Ritz took no 
chances on my pronunciation of French. 
He wrote out carefully on a slip of 
paper—“1 Billet aller 1-ere Classe pour 
Serquigny, ligne de Cherbourg.” At 
least, that’s the way I remember it. I 
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shoved this paper with some 
money through the ticket win- 
dow and waited. A ticket was 
shoved back at me, together with 
some change. There was no 
chance for me to go astray. The 
train, with its peanut-whistle lo- 
comotive, made only one stop on 
the 100-mile run to Serquigny. 

I alighted at the railroad sta- 
tion with some forebodings as to 
how I could reach my destination 
without being able to ask my 
way. Fortunately Ritz was at 
the station to meet me, and we 
motored to the Villa Valville, 
with its beautiful gardens and 
spouting fountains. Our host, 
Edouard Vernes, a French bank- 
er, had purchased this estate 
from a duke. 

I was outfitted with a pair of 
French, knee-high rubber boots, 
as these chalk streams are usu- 
ally fished from the bank. As 
Charlie and I fished, we had a 
gallery of French nobility, doubt- 
less curious to see in what re- 
spect American fishing methods 
differ from those in vogue in other 
parts. I felt singularly conspicuous un- 
der their friendly scrutiny. 

For deflating any ego built up by fish- 
ing American streams, give me one of 
those chalk streams. The Risle, I 
found, was far more difficult to fish 
than one of our wadable American 
streams. It requires far greater casting 
ability than do those on this side of the 
ocean. Most of the runs are smooth as 
glass, yet fast, and, as you cast diag- 
onally across and up, it is almost impos- 
sible to avoid a drag. I had to draw 
upon my entire repertory of trick and 
fancy casts, and invent a lot of new 
ones before I could place the fly upon 
the water with enough loose line—both 
up and down the stream—to get a 
natural float. 

What with trying to guard against a 
drag, and catching the fly in tall grass 
on the back casts, I had my troubles. 
For direct, upstream casts, it was nec- 
essary to get right into the water and 
wade, but the knee-high boots prevented 
that. The Marquis of Paris, on whose 
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Under a brilliant sun, the Marquis of Paris, with Neu 
in the background, fishes a glassy stretch of the Risle 


stretch of water we had begun our fish- 
ing, saw my difficulty and guessed the 
reason. Courteously he sent his chauf- 
feur up to the house for some hip-high 
waders. That was better. Now I could 
place the fly close in, under deep banks 
overhung with grass. But, while I could 
now drop the fly where I wanted to, 
the results were little better than be- 
fore. I took only a few inconsequential 
casuals. The fish were feeding on in- 
sects among the weeds on the bottom. 
Weeds and long, waving grass carpeted 
the river bed, and presented another 
hazard. The growth was so thick that 
the keepers were cutting it with special 
scythes. As the bunches of cut grass 
came floating down the river, they 
didn’t make the fishing any easier. Fur- 
thermore, the sky was cloudless and 
the sun brilliant. 

Like most of us American dry-fly 
men, I carry a lot of gadgets with me 
on the stream. They hang from straps, 









they’re pinned with safety pins, 
and they stick out of pockets. 
They make a man look like an 
itinerant peddler, but they’re all 
useful, and I don’t know what 
I'd do without them. I could see 
that the marquis was amused 
by them. I don’t blame him. I'd 
be myself, if I weren’t a fisher- 
man. He was also interested in 
the American fishing technique, 
which is quite different from the 
French. The fishing was so tough 
that I wasn’t sorry to hear the 
call for lunch, which was some- 
thing to remember. 

That afternoon the fishing was 
no better. There wasn’t a rise 
to be seen, but Charlie Ritz, out 
of his experience, predicted there 
would be a rise at dusk. Sure 
enough, at 8:30 in the evening, 
there came a plop, and then an- 
other. Soon, along the grassy 
banks, could be seen the rings of 
rising fish, and the disappoint- 
ments of the day were forgot. 

At the time, I was fishing a 
deep mill race from a narrow 
brick wall on the right bank. If the 
trout had been rising along the opposite 
bank, it would have been easy to reach 
them. But they weren’t. Along that 
particular stretch, they had picked my 
side of the stream, and were plopping 
only two or three inches from the very 
wall on which I was perched. As I am 
right-handed, I had to use a cast with 
a right hook, so presented that it just 
escaped the weeds which grew out of 
the wall. The good fish were feeding 
under this screen of weeds, and it was 
tricky casting. Cast several inches too 
far to the left, and the trout wouldn't 
rise to the fly. Cast several inches too 
far to the right, and I’d hang up on the 
weeds. I took my first fish on one of 
Ritz’s favorite patterns, a Number 14 
Panama. Then I switched to a Number 
14 Hendrickson, just to prove that this 
American pattern, a favorite of mine, 
is as good a fly for trout under the 
French flag as (Continued on page 73) 
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Looking upstream, on the River Usk, Wales. 
A Number 16 Hendrickson proved to be the 
right medicine here for eight fat brownies 


The author, fishing the Usk, which he found more like our 
fast, rocky Eastern streams than the tricky French rivers 
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HEN the deer season is over, 
there is hardly a _ hunter 
whose memory is not haunt- 
ed by the recollection of the 
old buck he did not kill. My own life is 
especially rich in memories of deer I 
did not kill. I know that this sounds 
negative, but I hold that much can be 
learned from our failures. I am not here 
thinking of downright missing; all of 
us probably have memories as to that, 
too, and alibis as well. I am thinking of 
the possible triumphs that never ma- 
terialized, the defeat in most cases being 
partly attributable to the hunter's stu- 
pidity and partly to the deer’s smart- 
ness. Of course, Lady Luck may have 
been lurking somewhere behind the 
scenes when these little woodland trage- 
dies and comedies were being played. 

There was the Rogue of Smallpox 
Corner. A deer drive that borders my 
place is a sure-fire drive for a buck, and 
what makes it exceptional is the fact 
that it really has but one stand. If you 
catch a buck in Smallpox Corner, he is 
almost sure to run to what we call the 
Jamb. The Jamb is so called because it 
is like the mouth of a funnel. It is the 
one outlet. All the deer trails converge 
there. Beyond the Jamb lies a country 
that makes ideal deer sanctuary; hence 
it is natural that, when a deer is hard- 
pressed, he makes for that place. To 
the north lie the broad reaches of the 
Santee. But you know what usually 
happens when you think you have an 
old stag cornered. So it had been time 
and again with the Rogue, that sly, old 
veteran with the wide-branching, ten- 
point horns. Many a time he had fooled 
me and other hunters, yet, on that Oc- 
tober morning, I thought I had him 
for sure. 

It was hardly daylight when I sat 
down behind a screen of gum bushes on 
that familiar stand. The air was damp, 
fragrant, and still. My Negro driver, 
Prince Alston, went a mile back to the 
river, taking with him Red Liquor and 
Blue, my two hounds. I learned later 
that, far back on the margins of the 
river, Prince had found the track of a 
master buck—smoking hot it was—and 
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Bucks Don‘t Want 


IT IS THE ONES THAT ARE CLEVER ENOUGH 


had put the dogs on it. They came 
straight for me. I doubt if the buck had 
yet lain down. At any rate, the dogs 
jumped him about 400 yards dead ahead 
of me. The thing looked too easy. With 
Prince yelling murder behind him, and 
the hounds clamoring, what could the 
Rogue do but come to me? 

Well, the first thing he did was to 
run straight back for the river, as near- 
ly as I could make out, nearly trampling 
both the dogs and the driver. With the 
hounds going from me, and with Prince 
now silent, I knew what had happened. 
I also knew that Prince was probably 
beating all records to try to turn him. 
And turn him he did. When I heard the 
Negro whoop again, I knew he had per- 
formed the incredible, and had the stag 
straightened out for me. I got ready 
to shoot. 

About 200 yards ahead was a dense 
pine thicket. A clearly defined deer 
path ran from the fringes of that 
thicket straight to my stand. I decided 
to give the old buck my choke barrel, 
as I knew he was burly. 

On he came. What a deer he must 
be! Because the woods had not lost 
their leaves, I could not see him, but he 
was almost within gunshot. Then the 
noise suddenly ceased. The wily old 
rascal was suspicious. Even if I had 
moved, he could not possibly have seen 
me. Why did he stop? 

When he stopped, my Prince and the 
dogs were close on him. But an old 
buck will take time to “read his book,” 
as the Negroes say. He was right in 
front of me; and where he wanted to 
go was right behind me. Why didn’t he 
come ? 

I heard him no more. The dogs came 
to where I had last heard him. Prince got 


TO GET AWAY THAT MAKE HUNTING A SPORT 
By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


there. Then old Blue struck up the rise 
to my left. By listening to him, I could 
follow the buck’s course. He went west- 
ward 200 yards, then southward 100, 
then eastward another 100, all this time 
keeping a nicely adjusted distance be- 
tween him and me, and describing about 
me an almost complete circle. He got 
clear away. 

Now, why is he alive today? I am 
certain he winded me. Not a breath of 
air was stirring, but I sometimes think 
that, if an appreciable wind is blowing, 
it is probably harder for a deer to get 
a man’s scent exactly than if the air 
is damp and still. 

Then there was the case of the empty 
stand. If there is one injunction I have 
tried to follow almost from the cradle, 
it is, ‘‘Never leave your stand.’ The 
wisdom of this was impressed upon me 
again one November day, when Prince 
and I decided to drive out the pasture. 
This is a 100-acre wilderness of thickets 
of sparkleberry, gum, holly, cassine, 
and pine, a wilderness that lies right 
next to my house and borders on the 
river. It is one of the very finest places 
for deer I know. 

After careful consultation with my 
driver, I chose for my stand a little hill 
above a huge cypress pond, the site 
commanding the slope to the pond on 
my right, and an open stretch of woods 
to my left. This lake is the last of a 
series of five, all lying in this drive and 
with their southern borders fringed 
with lush thickets of myrtle and bay. 
Deer love to couch themselves in such 
places. Prince was to drive the edges 
of the lakes straight out to me. It 
should not take more than a half hour, 
and we had just about that much 
light left. 





| climbed a cypress tree to watch, and saw not one but three crafty, old bucks. But something 
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lf we put up a plaque for every 
game bird or animal that proved 
itself smarter than we, most of 
us would have big trophy rooms 


While I waited on this stand, I en- 
joyed the beauty of the bronzing woods, 
the limpid stillness of the lonely lake, 
the ruddy colors of the huckleberry 
bushes, the flaming yellow of the hick- 
ories. Deep in the moldering swamp, 
owls began to hoot and to laugh in 
demoniac fashion. But other things 
soon claimed my attention. Prince and 
the dogs had started toward me. Blue 
seemed to think that a buck was some- 
where near; his deep and mellow voice 
rang far through the pinelands, now all 
ablaze with the sunset. 

On came my driver and the dogs. Not 
more than 100 yards in front of my 





had gone wrong. The stags were not running a bank 
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stand was the beginning of a long bay, 
grown to bushes in which deer love to 
lie. Somewhere in that shimmering 
copse an old stag was probably lying. 
Suddenly there was a mighty clamor. 
Prince yelled as if he had found a still 
or religion. Blue and Red Liquor had 
so much to say that they could hardly 
say anything. I got ready for a flock 
of bucks. But Prince stopped whoop- 
ing. The dogs turned toward the river, 
and ran out of hearing. The sun went 
down; so did my heart. I felt chilly and 
old. With everything apparently in my 
favor, luck had broken against me. 
All was over, I thought. Twilight 
would soon be coming on. I had 
better get back to the road before 
dusk. In that latitude, Indian 
Summer lingers long, and all the 
diamondbacks do not hibernate 
before Thanksgiving. And, if 
there is one thing I am not eager 
to do, it is to step on one of those 
hoary monsters in the dark. 

Leaving my stand, I started for 
the open road, a quarter of a mile 
away. When I reached it, and 
stood for a moment to look at the 
sunset, I heard Prince back in the 
drive! The dogs had not run out 
of hearing; he had stopped them. 
And now he was coming out to 
where I should have been. 

I made a desperate run to my 
deserted crossing, but, before I 
got there, two old, craggy-antlered 
bucks, the hounds, and Prince had 
arrived and departed. When I 





reached my good Negro, he was listen- 
ing to the raving of the hounds far be- 
yond my stand. 

Prince said nothing, but that night, 
when I wandered out to the kitchen to 
try to console him, I heard him say to 
his wife, “Cap’n done lef’ de stan’. I 
feel like my heart is broke.” 

To some degree, I shared his feelings. 

I have to tell, too, of the wrong gum 
tree. While most of my deer hunting 
has been done in country with which I 
am intimately familiar, yet at times I 
get into foreign territory. Now, beware 
of the lazy host who says, “Go right 
down here until you cross the first 
swamp, then turn to your right until 
you see a blazed pine, then to your left 
until you come within sight of the old 
sawmill. That’s the dead stand.” I have 
lost many a chance by being unable to 
locate my stand. So it was on that 
wretched day when eleven other hunt- 
ers tried to put the bug on me for not 
being on my stand, over which had 
grandly sailed the kind of buck a man 
sees only once in a century or so. They 
accused me of mooning around looking 
at late wildflowers, even of being 
asleep. This is what happened: 

The man who was supposed to post 
me in this country utterly strange to 
me seemed to be in a frantic hurry. 
Leaping out of his car, he dragged me 
forth. 

“Somewhere right off there,” he cried, 
directing me with a pointed finger, 
“there used to be an old church. A road 
used to run in (Continued on page 64) 
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Anglers who come to shore with such a pile of bluefish as this - 
can look back upon a day of furious action, for blues hit the 
bait fast and hard, and take line with wild abandon. At right, — —_ 
mossbunkers being ground for chum. The trough keeps the boat . op 

clean. Gulls, below, quickly gather above a bluefishing craft arate 
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ITH gulls wheeling and screaming 

overhead, and the hungry blues 
leaping and splashing in the slick that stretches like 
a satin ribbon toward the horizon, the bluefisherman 
clears the decks for action. From that moment on, 
gamy blues will be coming over the side as fast as 
the angler can wear them down. There are other in- 
teresting ways of taking these hard-hitting fish, but 
the angler who wishes the surest and the liveliest 
way of boating them sticks to the method known as 
chumming. For chum, the backs are cut out of moss- 
bunkers, and the rest of the fish is ground up in a 
meat grinder, and cast overboard. The backs of 
mossbunkers are used as bait. The story of a typical 
encounter with a school of voracious blues is told in 
this remarkable series of action photographs. They 
were taken from Ned Schafer’s boat Nebo about 
twelve miles off Long Branch, N. J. 
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PHOTOS BY 


NED SCHAFER 


The second he feels the hook 
in his jaw, the blue leaves 
the water and stands poised 
on his tail for a_ slashing, 
heart-stopping drive. When 
everything holds, an angler 
is in for a bulldog scrap, 
even after the fish is drawn 
close to the boat, as in the 
finish fight shown at right 
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Weary but not licked 
as he is yanked from 
the sea, the bluefish 
proves his spirit by 
showering the angler 
with sparkling spray 
from his madly whip- 
ping tail. An hour of 
this, and a man knows 
he's been in a battle 


That tense pause be- 
fore the fish is struck. 
A bluefish will not hook 
himself as he will when 
the bait is trolled. He 
first bumps" the bait, 
and is likely to mouth 
it and start off. This 
is the one moment the 


fish can be hooked 
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Victory at last for the 
angler. The bluefish will 
usually weigh less than 
10 pounds, but for game- 
ness and tastiness thou- 
sands of fishermen vote 
him top salt-water fish 














Jane Carrott plays a big one 
in the Seal River. She's wearing 
a parka to protect her from chill 
winds, which the anglers often 
encountered, though the fishing 
was done in midsummer. Right, 
she displays a speckled beauty 


OST any angler will concede 

that the speckled trout is 

smart. Not the smartest of 

the clan, if you ask me. Not 
possessed of the uncanny wisdom of 
the alien brown, for instance. But he’s 
a long way from subnormal, and the 
angler who catches him knows how to 
fish. 

But I know a place where the speck- 
led trout are as dumb as sunfish! Where 
a Red Ibis tied on a Number 8 hook is 
a novelty as rare as ice cream cones in 
an African village. Where lean, trim 
square-tails—a square-tail being a full- 
grown speckled trout in the heavy- 
weight division—have about as much 
native caution as a hungry wolf pack 
running a deer in deep snow. 

Little trout? Not so you can notice 
it! If you keep out of the shallow 
riffies, you need never take one less 
than a foot long. Seventeen inches is a 
fair average. 

The place? Up on the barren lands. 
Fifty miles, 100 miles north of the limit 
of trees. Along the east shore of James 
Bay and Hudson Bay, where the rivers 
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take a long breather across 
the rolling tundra, after 
they have come brawling 
down, maybe 500 miles, 
out of the interior wilder- 
ness of Quebec and Lab- 
rador. 

They’re in a class by 
themselves, those barren 
land square-tails. They’re 
as different from the lead- 
er-shy trout of our south- 
ern waters as the dog-wise 
grouse of the Connecticut 
uplands are different from 
the foolish, tame spruce 
hens of the north. They’re 
untutored, unsophisticated, 
unspoiled. They rise to a 
fly of almost any pattern, 
when they are feeding. 

I saw two in a little pool 
no wider than your dining- 
room table, on the Salmon 
River one cold, cloudy 
morning, resist everything 
until a persistent angler 
dropped a three-inch pearl 






Standing on a small, flat bowlder, Buddy Talbott 
ties into a battling square-tail and wears it down 
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Here Buddy has taken all the dynamite out of the trout's 
fight, and draws the exhausted scrapper almost within reach 





The end of a pulsing battle. Buddy lifts the gallant fish 
from the water. All the fury was packed into eighteen inches 
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and Dynamite 


YOU ARE EXPOSING YOUR TACKLE TO 
DISASTER WHEN YOU SEEK UNKNOWN 
IN VIRGIN STREAMS OF THE 
NORTH, BUT YOU NEVER REGRET IT 


By BEN EAST 


TROUT 


wobbler into the hole on the end of a 
bass leader. Then there was hell to pay, 
with two big trout barrel-rolling all 
over the river, one after the other. An- 
other time it was a bit of rag, torn from 
a red bandana and knotted on the hook 
ahead of a small tandem spinner, that 
turned the trick. 

But I’m getting ahead of my story. 

We came in out of the sea to the 
mouth of the Seal River one cool July 
afternoon, aboard Jack Palmquist’s 
forty-three-foot trading schooner, Ven- 
ture, and dropped anchor in the lee of 
a low, flat island that was all bare rock, 
tundra moss, and, now and then, a 
stunted clump of Arctic willow. 

There were eighteen of us in the 
party. Nine were guests and five were 
guides, including Lloyd Melville, who 
headed the party. Then there were 
Palmquist and his Eskimo engineer, and 
two Crees who served as deck hand 
and pilot. We had come 200 miles up 
from Moosonee, in the mouth of the 
Moose River at the foot of the bay. We 
were 200 miles above the end of steel, 
400 beyond the last highway. 

Melville, and two of his guides, 
crossed the wide bay at the mouth of 
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the river to get tent 
poles at an abandoned 
Cree camp. My wife, 
Howard Cooper, and I 
dropped another of the 
three freight canoes we 
carried, and went ashore 
to ramble over the 
mossy island for ptar- 
migan. 

While we hunted, Nel- 
son Talbott and his 
wife, their three boys, 
and Jane Carrott took 
the third canoe and 
headed up the bay for a tussle with the 
square-tails. But their outboard failed, 
the wind was rising, and, almost within 
sight of the fishing grounds, they 
turned back. 

By the time the party was reassem- 
bled and camp pitched that evening, it 
was too late to go fishing. At low tide 
the next morning, we ran up the bay in 
two canoes, into the mouth of the river 
as far as the first rapids, paddling the 
last half mile up a shoal channel strewn 
with bowlders as big as the Ventwre’s jib. 

The Seal proved a queer stream for 
speckled trout, judged by all the stand- 








Wearing the head net that kept the flies at bay, the author 
displays one of his pugnacious North Country square-tails 


ards in the book. The treeless, rolling 
tundra stretched inland for miles. The 
river came down across it in no great 
hurry, a series of shallow ponds, slow 
reaches, and short rapids. The low, flat 
shores, the moss, the scrub willows, the 
absence of trees gave it an odd, alien 
look. 

To take trout from a river beyond 
the sight of timber would be a novel 
experience. But the Seal had another 
thing to recommend it. It was unfished 
water. 

Not quite unfished at its mouth. Mel- 
ville had fished it there, other summers, 
and Palmquist. And a handful 
of others. The Crees camped 
there and set their nets below 
the rapids, taking what trout 
they needed. But I'll lay odds 
of five to one that, on the barren 
lands ten miles from the sea, no 
man has ever wet a line in it or 
seen the color of its trout! 

We beached our canoe at the 
foot of a long, smooth chute in 
the first rapids, where the fresh 
water of the river was meeting 
the salt water of the sea. The 
tide had turned now, and was 
coming in. The trout would be 
feeding in the foot of the current. 

I picked my stand on a slop- 
ing shelf of rock, ending in a 
deep, dark run. My offering was 
a Parmachene Belle, tied wet. I 
chose the swirling eddy where I 
would lay it down, just short of 
where the current slackened and 
was lost in the incoming tide. 

But, before my first back cast 


A member of the boat's crew works 
one of the canoes down the rocky 
Ossogassie after the tide ebbed. 
The stranded anglers hiked back 
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had straightened out behind me, a war 
whoop split the air. Jane Carrott had 
hooked the first trout. She had wet two 
flies at a time, and two long, dark shapes 
had come from under the submerged 
rocks in the middle of the rapids. I 
held up my own fishing to watch the 
scrap. Jane braced herself on a flat 
rock at the river’s edge. Her upper lip 
was stiff, but that wasn’t what saved 
her. It was the lack of codperation be- 
tween the two _ square-tails. They 
couldn't make up their minds to go the 
same way at the same time. 

I watched the battle through, until 
the smaller trout and then the big one 
ran up the white flag. Then I went back 
to my own affairs. 

It happened on about the third cast. 
I saw the trout leave his den beneath 
a rock, and saw him, vague and shad- 
owy, as he lanced into the fly, and, in 
the same instant, the sharp tug of a 
big fish came surging up the line and 
tripped my cocked wrist. I drove the 
hook home with the rod bent in a half- 
moon, 

The trout came out of water dancing 
on his tail. He rolled and thrashed at 
the surface. Then he went down and 
across the channel in a deep, hard rush. 
At the end of his run, he left the water 
in a twisting jump, smashed back, and 
tried again. Then he went deep down 
among the big rocks, where the current 
was a rippling, green ribbon, and 
stayed there. 

My heart was in my mouth a dozen 
times in the next three minutes. I 
could see the fish, and I could see the 
rocks. They were sharp-edged as 
knives. I gave him all the strain I 
dared, with the rod in a tense arc. Half 
a dozen times I checked and turned 
him at the very edge of sanctuary, and 
he came sullenly, reluctantly away from 
a black hole, only to fix his mind on 
another, sometimes upstream, some- 
times down, and go charging for it like 











a lassoed wildcat with a yen for freedom. 

Then he was slowing, and inch by inch 
I led him out into a clear run of water 
directly below the rock shelf where I 
was standing. There we fought the last 
round, but I had the current on my side 
now, and I punished him with it, and 
with the rod, until he sagged on the 
leader and his white belly showed in a 
slow half roll. 

Then I brought him to the top and let 
the current swing him within reach of 
the net. There was eighteen inches of 
him, all steel and dynamite. Body, a 
golden sheen, crimson spotted. White- 
margined fins as rosy as the Arctic 
dawn. A trout of the river, a true bar- 
ren-land square-tail. 

They’re gallant speckled trout, those 
fish of the shallow, barren-land rivers. 
We never caught one that failed to hand 
out more than he took. They knew what 
to do when the hook pricked them, and 
they did it. They were like small salmon 
in their power and courage and the mad 
way they danced into fast water when 
the hook was set. 

They kept us busy on the Seal that 
morning until the incoming tide filled 
the rock chutes and drowned the rapids, 
until all the lower river was lost in the 
sea. We went back to the Venture with 
more trout than the eighteen of us 
could eat at one meal. 

It rained that afternoon and a north- 
east wind came down across the barren 
lands, raw and wet. But a half dozen 
of us decided to go back and take 
enough fish for breakfast. We ran 
up the river against the ebb tide, 
with cold spray in our faces and seas 
splashing over the gunwales, beached 
the canoe, and walked inland a half 
mile or so to the second rapids. 

The trout there ran somewhat 
smaller, probably because the river 
was shallower. We fished from the 
head of the rapids down to the sea, 
with heavy, wool jackets under 








slickers or parkas, and went back to 
the schooner with as many trout as we 
needed, ranging from ten to sixteen 
inches long. 

That night we laid plans to fish the 
Salmon River, farther north on the 
Cape Jones tundra, just south of the 
point where James Bay opens into Hud- 
son Bay. Though the Salmon is much 
smaller than the Seal, little more than 
a succession of deep pools and short 
rapids, there was a fair chance it might 
give us a few of the fish whose name it 
bears, which, according to our guide, 
are known as Hearne’s salmon. Since 
my return from this trip, however, I’ve 
learned that these fish aren’t really 
salmon but one species of Arctic char. 

We made the trip from the mouth of 
the Seal to the Salmon by outboard, 
and trudged inland along the river 
about four miles. 

We found the stream low. There 
were no signs of char. Finally, in a 
deep pool, we spotted three big fish. 
Two of them Cooper took on a pearl 
wobbler. I mentioned that before. These 
two fish were trout. 

The third fish refused to strike. 
Cooper worked the pearl in front of it, 
tempted it in every way he knew—we 
had already exhausted flies and small 
spinners—for a quarter of an hour. 
Then, on the verge of giving up, he 
tried one final cast, and fish and hooks 
met. 

That was a (Continued on page 88) 















Jack Palmquist, skipper of the boat, 
with the Arctic char that was taken 
from the Salmon River. At first, the 
fish was thought to be a salmon but 
its true name was discovered later 


Sunrise fishing on the Ossogassie 
River. In the background is seen 
a reach of the treeless, rolling 
tundra which stretches for miles 
in the bleak region of Hudson Bay 
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THE RIGHT THING TO DO WAS 
TO SHOOT HER, BUT THIS DOG 
LOVER FOUND A BETTER WAY 


IRDS were plentiful in southern 
New Hampshire in the fall of 
1917. One Saturday afternoon in 
October was particularly mem- 
orable, not only for the delightful shoot- 
ing, but because on that occasion I 
made the acquaintance of a young lady 
who, indirectly, changed the pattern of 
my life. 

Though the hunting was unusually 
good, my own pleasure was somewhat 
marred by the fact that I envied my 
friend Mike his splendid brace of Llew- 
ellin setters. The enthusiastic codpera- 
tion of these dogs contributed much to 
the success cf the day, but I had re- 
cently lost my own Gordon setter, and 
another chap’s dog couldn’t take its 
place just then. 

The middle of the afternoon found us 
close to the State line, with one more 
cover to hunt before calling it a day. 
This particular cover was directly along 
our route home, and, owing to its pecu- 
liar topography, seemed always to be 
better populated by birds in the late aft- 
ernoon than earlier in the day. It was 
well after 2 o’clock when we parked our 
car, climbed a tumble-down stone wall 
and turned the dogs loose. 

We had been combing one section of 
this big cover for perhaps twenty min- 
utes when one of the dogs came to a 
stanch point. Cautiously we advanced, 
and, after a half dozen steps, out thun- 
dered two partridges. My partner 
scored a clean kill, but my bird was only 
scratched, and sailed on for a full 100 
yards before taking cover. I had 
marked my bird, and discovered the set- 
tioned one of the Llewellins ahead. Fol- 
lowing quickly, I came to a spot about 
twenty-five yards from where I had 
marked my bird, and discovered the set- 
ter almost under my feet, and motion- 
less. 

A few yards ahead was a liver-and- 
white pointer, frozen in the prettiest 
point it has ever been my privilege to 
see. Scarcely believing my eyes, I 
pressed forward, and, by the time my 
cripple had managed to flush, I had suf- 
ficiently recovered my equilibrium to 
score a kill. 

At the report of my gun, the pointer 
did not break shot, but merely cast a 
questioning glance in my direction. Too 
overcome to speak, I simply waved my 
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Too overcome to speak, | watched that strange, emaciated pointer retrieve my 
partridge, and return it dutifully to my feet with hardly a feather ruffled 


hand. Still in a dream, I watched that 
pointer retrieve my bird and return it 
to my feet, with hardly a feather ruffled. 

At my feet stood the most deplorable 
specimen of pointer bitch I had ever be- 
held. She was emaciated to such a de- 
gree that her ribs seemed about to burst 
through her skin, and was covered with 
scratches and burrs. There were run- 
ning sores on both ears, and her body 
and legs were caked with mud. Exam- 
ining the bottoms of her feet, I found 
her pads raw and bleeding, with several 
deep cuts between the toes. 

Mike had, by this time, come up with 
me, and never will I forget his look of 
amazement when he beheld this lament- 
able object. When he recovered his 
breath, his first concern was that his 
setters might become contaminated. 
Putting them on leashes, he tied them to 
a distant bush. Returning, he examined 
our unbidden guest with the thorough- 
ness of a fancier who really knows his 
gun dogs, and calmly informed me that, 
appearances to the contrary, this point- 
er undoubtedly possessed a pedigree as 
long as my arm. 

However, Mike was equally insistent 
that the only humanitarian thing to do 
was to put the poor creature out of her 
misery. He further insisted that, as I 
had found her, that responsibility must 
be mine. 

I slipped a charge of Number 4's in 
my left barrel, called the dog, and start- 
ed for a patch of woods in the far corner 
of the cover. Without hesitation, she 
came to heel, and mournfully I made my 
way toward the spot I had in mind. I 
had to climb over a rather high stone 
wall, and, remembering the pitiful con- 
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dition of the poor dog’s feet, I glanced 
back to see if my assistance might be 
required. 

The sight that met my eyes will live 
with me always. There, anchored on 
that wall, stood the pointer. Tail up 
and straight as a ramrod, nose down, 
and with her right front leg poised un- 
der her, she had come to point. I re- 
traced my steps. The next instant out 
roared a big cock pheasant from the 
bottom of the stone wall, while I stood 
goggle-eyed and too unnerved even to 
raise my gun. 

That settled it. Picking the dog up in 
my arms, I made my way back to the 
car. To do Mike justice, I will admit 
that he did not seem surprised. During 
the drive home, I held my new-found 
pointer on my lap, wrapped in a rug. I 
christened her “Tramp.” 

Two weeks of unceasing vigilance on 
the part of our local veterinarian, plus a 
carefully supervised diet, did the trick. 
The vet estimated Tramp’s age at about 
eighteen months and confirmed Mike’s 
opinion that she was a blue blood. When 
advertisements inserted in Boston, 
Mass., and Nashua, N. H., papers failed 
to elicit any response, I had her licensed 
in my own name. 

Although I was afforded no further 
opportunity to shoot over Tramp that 
season, I was out promptly with her on 
the opening day in 1918. To say she 
didn’t let me down is putting it too mild- 
ly. Tramp picked up from where she 
left off on top of that stone wall, and 
her work in the field was truly a thing 
of beauty. She was never guilty of a 
single false point or of a questioning 
glance at a rabbit. Long before the end 
of that season, I knew I possessed that 
rarest of all treasures—a perfect gun 
dog! (Continued on page 65) 
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leaving the base camp in the lower Sangre De Cristo Range in 
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northeastern New Mexico. The author's trophy is lashed to the horse next to him 


ELK in the THIRD ROUND 


BOVE the dude ranches 
of the lower Sangre 
De Cristo Range, 
innortheastern New Mexico, 
lies a stretch of elk territory 
which is open to hunters 
holding special permits for 
a short season each year. In 
an area of about 225 square 
miles, bounded by Baldy, 
Elk Mountain, and Truchas 
peaks, it is estimated there are between 500 and 
1,100 elk. I had hunted this territory two pre- 
vious seasons without getting my bull, and, as 
I prepared to go in again, was anxious to 
make this third hunt a success. 

From Pecos, a small resort town thirty miles 
east of Santa Fe, I turned north into the moun- 
tains, driving up the canyon which follows the 
Pecos River to Cowles. At Mountain View 
tanch, I left my car and obtained two horses 
and pack equipment for the trip into the high 
altitudes. 

With supplies for a week, and my Winchester 
30/30 rifle, I set out with the horses for 
Beatty’s cabin, a shelter used by rangers in the 
Forest Service. I left the ranch at 8:30 in 
the afternoon for the ten-mile trek north to the 
cabin, and it was long after dark when I ar- 
rived. Most of the climb over Round Mountain 
trail was made after the moon came out, and, 
had it not been for the moon, I might have had 
to spend the night in the timber, for a trail 
ordinarily easy to follow by daylight is another 
problem at night. 

It had turned much colder after I got into the 
mountains. At Pecos in the afternoon it was 
hot enough to go around in shirt sleeves, but 





sundown in the mountains, at about 10,000-feet° 


altitude, brings a sudden drop in temperature. 
The last few miles to the cabin were quite cold, 
and I was glad when I sighted it. A light was 
shining from the window out across the clearing. 

My hail was answered by the opening door, 
and I recognized Speed Simmons, of the Forest 
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Service. I’d known him for years. 

“You're a little late for sup- 
per,” Speed told me, ‘‘but come 
in and have some coffee.” 

I tethered the horses behind 
the cabin, and stored the sup- 
plies inside with my bed roll. 

“How'd you happen to be 
here ?” I asked Speed. 

“I’m on patrol duty here dur- 
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Ranger Johnson 


, left, and the author with the heads and hides o 


ing the elk season,” he said. ‘““Not many 
hunters have come in so far. I guess 
the small number of bulls killed last 
year discouraged most of the boys.”’ 

“Have you seen any elk?” 

“A few,” Speed answered. “I killed a 
nine-point bull the opening day, just a 
mile from the cabin here. The herds 
are scattered, and I haven’t seen any 
large bunches yet. It feels as if we’re 
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a .30/30, Sefton had to drive two bullets into his elk before the animal went down 
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if You Would Like to Get 
Kick Out of Your 
Hunt For a Big Bull, Try 


a Real 


Going Two Years Without 
seeing One and Then Find 


Aore Than You Can Shoot 


By 
IRA SEFTON 


due for a change in the weather, and, if 
it snows, the hunting should be easier.” 

Morning was cold and disagreeable. 
(After a good, warm breakfast, Speed 
left on a long patrol. I decided to hunt 
the near-by parks which I could cover 
on foot. As I started out, the wind was 
coming from the north, but it shifted to 
the east a short time later, and a few 
small clouds began gathering. 

I covered several small clearings, and 
scouted carefully the one where Speed 
had killed his bull, but no fresh sign 
was there. By noon, a little snow was 
falling and the wind was colder. I 
hunted elk until 3 o’clock, then decided 
that I’d hunt for deer the rest of the 
day. This was easier hunting, but pro- 
duced no better results. 

Shortly before dark, I returned to the 
cabin. The snow was falling faster, and, 
if it kept up, the prospects were rosy 
for good hunting the next day. By the 
time I had supper ready, Speed returned 
from the patrol. 

“See any hunters?” I asked. 

“No,” was the reply, “and no elk 
either. But this snow ought to bring 
the elk down from the high points. I’m 
going over by Truchas tomorrow morn- 
ng. Why don’t you saddle up and come 
along?” 

“Might as well,” I agreed. 
loesn’t seem to be any elk here.” 

We turned in early, but that was the 
shortest night of my life. We rolled 
ut of bed in the cold cabin at 3 a.m., 
iressed, had breakfast, fed the horses, 
ind were ready to start at 4 o’clock. 
The snow was three inches deep, but no 
nore was falling, and a slight crust had 
formed on top of that on the ground. 
The sky was clear, and many stars were 
shining brightly above the timbered 
peaks. There was no wind, but the air 
vas bitterly cold as we followed the 
steep, seven-mile trail to Truchas Peak, 
ind the horses soon began to lather 
vith their exertions. 

We reached the divide at dawn, and 
started hunting west along the south 
lope, keeping well in the timber, so that 
no herd would see us at a distance and 
nake off before we could get a shot. At 
’ o’clock, we still had seen no sign of 

lk, although there were many tracks 
f coyotes and bobcats which had come 
ut after the snow. This lack of suc- 
ess in finding our quarry, coupled with 
1y failures of the two preceding sea- 
ons, confirmed my belief that the elk 
robably is the wiliest of all the big 
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That elk had seven points 
to the horn with at least 
a six-foot spread. And he 
just paraded that ledge 
of rock, lording it over 
his harem and defying me 


game animals in the Rocky Mountain 
area. 

Antelopes depend on their keen sight 
for protection; deer rely on smell and 
hearing; and bears put their trust in 
their noses. But elk have good hearing, 
keen eyes, and sensitive noses, too. In 
addition, elk have instinctive traits of 
cunning which the other animals don’t 
have. They are especially cautious about 
their feeding and sleeping habits. 

For instance, a herd will graze into 
the wind and then, before bedding down, 
will circle and back track a short dis- 
tance, and lie down facing its own trail. 
By this stratagem, the elk are able to 
sight anything following their tracks 
and to scent an enemy approaching 
from the opposite direction. In addition, 
elk make it a habit to stay in the heavy 
timber during most of the hunting hours 
in the day, which makes it very difficult 
for a hunter to get a shot at them. 

Speed and I now came to the timber 
in which we expected the elk to be 
sheltered. We were heading into the 





wind, which had risen again, and, as we 
crossed little clearings in the timber, it 
chilled us through in spite of our heavy 
clothing and a warming sun. We were 
approaching each park and clearing 
slowly and cautiously. Speed, who had 
been in the lead up to now, dropped 
back, and I went ahead. 

I led the way up a slope overlooking 
a park. The timber was thick and hard 
to get through in silence. I rode to the 
brow of a small rise, staying well in the 
cover, and looked out over a two-acre 
park below us and to the left. There 
was a herd of elk grazing toward us. 
Speed halted as I raised my hand for 
silence. We both dismounted and waited. 

A fringe of fox-tail spruce lined the 
park on the far side. The snow made 
the dark, buckskin bodies of the elk 
loom large and distinct. There were 
twenty-two in the herd. They were scat- 
tered about in groups of twos and 
threes, grazing leisurely. I counted 
three legal bulls and four spikes. Two 
of the bulls (Continued on page 55) 
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Bass Drive a Hard Bargain 


N ANGLER usually starts 

on a fishing trip with a 

definite purpose in 

mind. That purpose is 

to catch a certain kind of fish in a cer- 

tain manner. 3ut, all too often, his 

hopes are never realized. The fish ei- 

ther won't strike or they will be taking 

some bait other than the kind he is fish- 

ing. In the latter case, anglers often 

persist in fishing the same type of bait 

whether the fish take it or not. Such 

obstinacy results in small catches at 

best, when it would have been possible 

to take many fish by giving them the 
type of bait they wanted. 

There's bass, for example. These fish 
do not respect our desires or whimsies. 
They act according to their natural in- 
stincts, and, if we want to take home a 
full creel, we must be willing to cater 
to their tastes and offer them the type 
of bait they are interested in at the 
time. This was proved to me when my 
wife and I were on our annual fishing 
trip, which included four weeks of bass 
fishing. 

We'd had plenty of success with bass 
bugs on other trips, and I had devel- 
oped a bass-bug complex. I couldn't 
see anything except a surface bass bug. 
I even predicted that it wouldn’t be 
necessary to use anything else. 

This bass-bug complex got its first 
jolt in Vermont. Conditions were bad 
at the time, but, to make things worse, 
I took a three-pounder on a white bug 
a few hours after reaching camp. To 
me, that justified my confidence in bass 
bugs. 

It would have been far better if this 
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first fish had never been caught. Be- 
cause it took a bass bug, every one be- 
came bug-conscious, which proved un- 
fortunate for fishing at the camp. It 
wouldn't have been so bad if the water 
hadn’t been full of bass, but you could 
see enormous fish swimming past the 
diving float, and, occasionally, an old 
bruiser would rise to the surface with 
a heart-rending swirl, as if to say, “Try 
to get me.” I tried, and so did others, 
but we never tried anything except bass 
bugs and surface plugs, and the big 
ones wouldn’t fall for them. 

There was one angler in particular 
who wanted to take a good-sized bass 
before he left. I wasn’t getting any- 
thing, anyway, so I thought I'd be a 
good sport and offer my services. We 
went to Seymour Lake, just over the 
hill from camp, which was said to have 
some very large bass in it. My com- 
panion decided to take some worms. 

The water was calm and clear, the 
skies bright. I moved the boat along at 
about a quarter of a mile an hour, 
while the other angler manipulated his 
baited hook so that it touched bottom 
occasionally but didn’t get snagged. We 


With His Mind Made Up 


came to a weed bed, which was deep, 
just showing the green tops. A mo- 
ment later, my companion got a strike 
and hooked a bass which looked like a 
four-pounder when it jumped. He never 
knew, however, as it threw the hook 
on the jump. He missed two more, then 
connected with a small one. It was get- 
ting late then, so we returned to camp 

I am sure that we should have con- 
tinued this slow trolling of live bait on 
succeeding days, but we didn’t. We 
kept fishing with bugs. The fact that 
other anglers took good salmon and 
lake trout by trolling made no impres- 
sion on us. 

“We'll get some bug fishing on the 
Saint Lawrence,’ I told my wife as we 
made our way to the Thousand Is- 
lands. But, when we got there, we were 
told: “The bass have gone into deep 
water. It’s no use fishing with flies or 
with plugs unless you want muskies 
and Northerns.” 

We were after bass, and we wanted 
to use surface bass bugs. So we wasted 
the first day, because we wouldn’t stop 
trying all sorts of artificials. We came 
in that night without one bass, and, 


to Use Only Surface Lures, 


Our Angling Editor Discovers that Bronze-Backs Go 


to the Angler Who Meets Them on Their Own Terms 


By RAY BERGMAN 
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when we saw some of the other catches, 
we gasped. “What were they taken 
on?” I asked. ‘Minnows,” was the re- 
ply. 

The next morning I made my de- 
cision. ‘We'll fish with bait today,” I 
told the guide. I knew, of course, that 
bass bugs and plugs would take fish, 
but I had learned from ex- 


perience that they would was y 
not at this particular time Eee 
or in the places we were oe 

fishing. 2 


For the first few hours, 
fishing with a minnow was 
a disagreeable task, for we 
were doing something we 
didn’t wish to do. Then 
things started to happen. I 
began to feel that my sense 
of outraged pride was silly. 
In the old days, I used bait, 
and, if I couldn’t get any 
other kind of fish, had a 
great time catching sun- 
nies. Why should I object 
now when I encountered 
bait fisherman’s fishing? 
Why not be a sport and en- 
joy the fishing I could have 
if I’d only take it? 

Once I reached this con- 
clusion, I began to enjoy 
minnow fishing. In fact, it 
was quite exciting, especial- 
ly when a bass either got 
away with my minnow if I 
struck too soon, or rejected 
it if I waited too long. After 
my wife missed a few, she became in- 
terested. A few more misses, and she 
became angry. Then she determined to 
fet the upper hand on the fish that 
were fooling her. 

Bait-fishing conditions on the Saint 
Lawrence changed so quickly they kept 
us on edge. Just when we thought we 
had the thing figured out, the bass 
changed their style. The most annoy- 
ing thing they did was to take the bait 
so lightly that we had to sense, rather 
than feel, the “touch.”” To do good work 
under these conditions, an angler needs 
a very sensitive rod. 

Remember that all of these bass were 
in deep water. We could drag a live 
minnow all day without taking fish un- 
less we got it to the bottom. Sometimes 
a fish would follow the minnow to the 
surface, and, in such cases, if we im- 
mediately threw our bait back to the 
spot, where we had seen the bass fol- 
lowing it, we invariably got a good 
surface rise. 


ANY times I turned to artificials, 

thinking they would work, but not 
once was I successful. Eventually we 
found that these surface hits occurred 
only when we had missed a strike on 
the bottom, and were bringing the min- 
now in for inspection. The only reason 
the bass came to the top was because 
they had become interested in the min- 
now and followed it. 

This was proved when my wife 
hooked a six-inch perch. Just as she 
got it to the surface, one of the largest 
small-mouthed bass I ever saw grabbed 
it. My wife pulled it away from him. 
She threw it back immediately, and the 
bass snatched it, and went to the bot- 
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An Ozork bass that took 
a minnow has given up 


tom. Both our guide, and myself yelled. 
“Let him have it.” She did, for at least 
five minutes, and then struck. For two 
minutes, she had quite a tussle, and 
then the line went slack. The perch was 
still on, but badly mangled. On exam- 
ination, we found that the perch had 
swallowed the Number 6 hook, so there 

had been no chance to 
, hook the bass. 

Occasionally, we rose 
bass on the surface by 
casting to the spot where 
some other angler had 
just taken one from the 
water. This, of course, 
was simply taking ad- 
vantage of a well-known 
characteristic of fish 
which travel in schools. 
Guide Sam Denny’s ideas 
on this subject are inter- 
esting. 

“Sometimes it’s bad to 
miss a fish,” he says, 
“especially if he feels the 
hook or becomes suspi- 
cious for any other rea- 
son. If he gets scared, he 
rushes away. Often the 
rest of the bass follow 
him, and, if he goes far 
enough, the fishing is 
temporarily over in that 
spot. If you lose a fish 
near the surface, it 
doesn’t matter. That fish 
is tired, and simply sinks 
quietly to the bottom. 
When you land your fish, it disappears 
from the water, and the fish that are 
following will keep hanging around.” 

It is important from three angles to 
learn the way bass are taking live bait. 
First, such knowl- 
edge means you 
hook a greater p°-- 
centage of the fish 
that strike; sec- 
ond, it reduces the 
chances of having 
the fish leave the 
vicinity; third, it 
often saves a small 
bass from being 
killed unneces- 
sarily. 

I recall one day 
when they were 
taking the bait 
gently, but swal- 
lowing it quickly. 
If we let them have 
the minnow too 
long, the big fish 
spat it out; while 
the small fish swal- 
lowed it so deep 
that they died from 
the effects of hav- 
ing the hook ex- 
tracted. Before we 
discovered this, we 
killed three small 
bass and lost two 
large ones. After 
we found the way 
to handle these 
strikes, we went 
through the rest of 
the day without 
killing many fish. 





We missed many because we struck 
quickly, but, as most of the fish hooked 
were large, I believe it was only the 
small fish we missed. 

We caught thirty-five, thirty of which 
were of good size. We kept five in- 
jured ones, all small, which would have 
died if returned to the water, and five 
of the larger bass which were hooked 
deeply. 

We had had enough of bait fishing. 
After all, the primary reason for this 
particular bass trip was to get in some 
bass-bug fishing, so we set out for our 
next scheduled stop, secluded Lake Tra- 
verse, in Algonquin Park, Ont. 


HEN we awoke the first day at 

Lake Traverse, it was midmorn- 
ing. The sun was shining in a cloudless 
sky. The day was hot and still, and the 
surface of the lake mirrored every inch 
of the shore line. According to accepted 
ideas, such conditions meant poor fish- 
ing. But I’ve always had a weakness 
for conditions like this, especially when 
the water is low, and Lake Traverse 
was lower than I’d ever seen it before. 
Irv, the guide, felt the same way about 
it, so we started out after breakfast. 

With Irv at the paddle and me han- 
dling the rod, we headed for a bay 
about three quarters of a mile from 
camp. As we entered the bay, we were 
electrified by the sight of six large bass 
swimming lazily along the rocky shore. 
I tried plugs, bugs, and other lures 
over these fish. 

I had tried all my favorites, as well 
as several others, and was about to 
give up when I picked up a hair frog. 
It was made of gray deer-hair. On the 
third cast, I connected with a small- 
mouth which (Continued on page 67) 





The author takes one that would have nothing to do with a bug 
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Perched dismally in the trees, the vultures waited impatiently for us to 
leave for camp with the big cat's skin so they could gorge on the carcass 


OUTH AMERICA with its 

River of Doubt, steaming 

jungles, treeless plains, 

and towering peaks has 

always had a fascination for me. When 

the new wing, designed for habitat 

groups of the animal life of the conti- 

nent to the south of us, was added to 

the Colorado Museum of Natural His- 

tory, in Denver, three of us, F. W. Mill- 

er, F. E. D’Amour, and myself, were 

assigned to collect groups of tapirs, 

jaguars, pumas, ocelots, red wolves, 

capybaras, peccaries, deer, monkeys, 
and smaller mammals and birds. 

Two days out of Corumba, Brazil, we 
entered the virgin jungle. Monkeys 
were to be seen leaping through the 
trees, and hundreds of ducks, water 
turkeys, ibises, and other waterfowl 
arose from the winding river as our 
tiny, stern-wheeler slowly moved along. 
Deer and capybaras were numerous. 
Alligators, or caymans, supplied rifle 
practice. 

Near evening of the fifth day from 
Corumba we arrived at our destination, 
after thirty-eight days on boats of va- 
rious sizes. 

The next morning we obtained an ox 
cart with six oxen to transport our 
tents and supplies. Guides, with their 
trail dogs, horse wranglers, ox drivers, 
and cook, all were hired from the Indian 
village near-by. A dozen horses com- 
pleted the outfit. 

The jaguar (Felis onca), or tigre, as 
the Brazilians call it, was the objective 
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of our first hunt, and 
we made camp in a 
grove in a supposedly 
good jaguar country. 
Five days’ hunting, how- 
ever, produced nothing 
more than several cold 
trails. 

The fifth night we 
heard a jaguar cough- 
ing in the cool darkness 
of the jungle. The dogs became alert, 
and, while some of them growled and 
bared their fangs, the less defiant of 
the lot crept closer to the fire. 

Next morning, before dawn, we start- 
ed out, riding single file, with the guide 
in the lead. Keeping in the open spaces 
between the patches of jungle, we rode 
through grass so tall the horses were 
continually stepping on the small mon- 
grellike dogs. Still the dogs seemed to 
prefer risking the horses’ hoofs to 
breaking their own trail. 

Just as the sun was giving us a sam- 
ple of the heat to come later in the day, 
the dogs found the trail of the jaguar. 

The trail was warm, and, after about 
two miles, led into marshy ground 
where the tigre spends a good deal of 
his time hunting caymans, which make 
up a large part of his diet. Dried pieces 
of alligator hide and bones gave mute 
evidence of the tigre’s previous visits. 

Into the marshy area we went, at 
times in water so deep the dogs had to 
swim. Finally they lost the trail where 
the tigre had crossed a stream that 





Close-up of the fiercest of American 
cats. Its cough is one of the most 
awesome sounds that hunters can hear 


aguars 
Can Carry 


lead 


flowed sluggishly through the marsh. 

This would have been the end of the 
hunt except for the ability of our vet- 
eran Indian guide. He dismounted and 
led his horse back and forth along both 
sides of the stream until he found the 
trail again. The ability of these Indians 
to track down anything from a turtle 
to a jaguar is uncanny. Many times 
this man rode at a gallop, following a 
trail that we could not even see. 

The tigre kept to the marsh for sev- 
eral miles, and it was about 10 o’clock 
before we found an alligator which he 
had killed and partially eaten. As 
usual, just the tail and part of the back 
had been consumed. The carcass was 
still flexible—plainly a fresh kill. 

The tigre left the marshy area and 
entered some heavily timbered country. 
We had to lead our horses. In places, 
we had to chop a way through the dense 
jungle growth with our machetes. We 
struggled over fallen trees, through 
thickets of wicked cat’s-claw, which at 
every step scratched us and tore our 
clothes, out again into the grassy 
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When You Find a Trail of Slaughtered Prey 


in the Deep Jungle, You are Close to the 


Spotted Killer That Only Death Can Conquer 


By FRED G. BRANDENBERG 


savannas, under the broiling sun, then 
across a small stream and into a mass 
of thorny undergrowth. Finally, in the 
heart of a matted growth of under- 
brush, the dogs announced they had the 
jaguar at bay. 

After our guide’s warning to keep a 
tree between us and the tigre, we cau- 
tiously advanced toward the barking, 
snarling pack. When within ten feet of 
the dogs, we halted and tried to locate 
the tigre in the mass of undergrowth. 
We hesitated to approach too closely, 
as the huge cat moves with startling 
speed. However, none of us could get 
even a glimpse of the jaguar. 

Suddenly our guide called to the dogs, 
and, to our surprise, they all came to 
him and dropped, panting, at his feet. 

We moved cautiously to where we 
could see what the dogs had been so 
excited about. In the center of a 
crushed-down mass of foliage was a 
partly eaten alligator, the second in- 
terrupted meal of the day for the tigre. 

The tigre scent was apparently very 
strong, and vision very limited in the 
heavy cover, so the excited dogs could 
be forgiven for thinking the jaguar was 
still there. 

As it was 1 o’clock and we had cov- 
ered miles of various kinds of rough 
going, we decided for rest and lunch. 

An hour and a half later, feeling 
slightly refreshed, we took up the trail 
again. The country was mostly dense 
jungle with occasional open spaces, and 
we decided we could make better time 
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without our jaded horses. 

The guide found the 
cat’s trail leaving the 
’gator carcass. We fig- 
ured the jaguar was as 
tired as we were and 
would not go far before 
resting. Our calculations 
were correct, and we soon 
found a place where he 
had lain down and had 
just left. 

At times, we were close 
to him when he stopped, 
but not close enough for 
the dogs to tree him. He 
would run, then stop and 
rest until he heard us 
approaching. We pushed 
on, streaming with per- 
spiration, and our feet 
uncomfortably heavy. 
Parrots and macaws, 
raucously scolding, flew 
over as we passed. A band 
of black, howler monkeys 
scattered through the tall 
tree tops, looking back 
at us as they leaped from 
branch to branch. State- 
ly herons and ungainly 
storks flushed from the 
marshes where alligators 
splashed a noisy retreat 
at our advance. 

At4o’clock, we stopped 
to talk it over. The dogs 
(Continued on page 80) 





The author and the lead-eating jaguar. It stopped two rifle 
bullets and four slugs from a .22 pistol before it went down 
















A macaw, one of the color- 
ful birds the party encoun- 
tered on the way to jaguar 
country. Capybaras and 
monkeys were numerous 


The little stern-wheeler be- 
ing loaded at Corumba, 
Brazil, for the five-day 
journey up the river to 
the edge of dense jungle 


















OW, Mister, you’ve struck my 

pet peeve. Sure, these horses 

are gentle. We don’t go in for 

rodeo stuff on this job. With 
corrals at the mouths of a dozen can- 
yons leading up into the hills, and more 
than 200 saddle horses, mules, and bur- 
ros to wrangle, we can't be bothered 
with the wild ones. 

And we don’t need a “brace of six 
shooters swung low on each hip”’ while 
we are rounding up our stock in the 
spring—currying, shoeing, doing dental 
work, or acting as physician to some 
ailing, old mare. You see, all our steck 
gets quite a lot of handling and gentling 
before the dudes start coming out. 

Don’t get sore, Mister, if the boys call 
you a dude when you come to the ranch. 
No matter if you are an old-timer and 
know all the answers, if you come out 
from town you're a dude to us. It’s just 
a handle to call all strangers by—al- 
though I won’t say some who come up 
here don’t earn the moniker. 

The fact is, if dudes would only take 
advice from men who spend all summer 
out on the trails, they’d save themselves 
a lot of trouble and get more out of their 
outing. But folks are the same the 
world over, I guess—they like to find 
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out for themselves, and, like the pup 
with the porcupine, just have to learn 
by experience. 

Take that bunch of sports last fall— 


motion-picture people, I guess. They 
had all the latest gadgets from the out- 
fitting stores, and were dressed up fit 
to kill. We tried to find out if they had 
any warm clothes, but they didn’t take 
kindly to questions and they did seem 
to have everything. However, after 
shivering and freezing a day and a 
night in the high country, they allowed 
they had got the wrong duds for a pack 
trip, and Hank had to ride back twenty 
miles to get some old-fashioned woolies 
and some real blankets. 

Speaking of clothes, for some reason 
dudes don’t like to have their things re- 
packed. Guess it’s only human not to 
want your truck pawed over, but it 
usually has to be done. Your duffel 
doesn’t pack on a mule the way it does 
in your car. When you take your stuff 
out of orderly drawers and closets at 
home, you don’t realize the banging 
around it may be subjected to. Every- 
thing breakable has to be well-wrapped 
in paper and put where it will be pro- 
tected. 

A flash light, rattling around in a 


A newly arrived girl dude 
from the East is told how 
to saddle her horse. 
blanket must lie smoothly 


Men Who Undertake to 
Show a Party of City 
Hunters the Wonders 
of Pack-Train Travel 
Have Trouble in Store, 


but Some Laughs, Too 


By 
ALLIE W. 
ROBINSON 


stew pan, may start some 
timid mule bucking off down 
the trail, scrambling your 
camera with your new under- 
The wear and a couple of dozen 
eggs in one awful mess. A 
dude just doesn’t get the hang 
of it the way an old packer 
does. 

I recall one time a bunch 
came out from Hollywood 
and I was repacking their 
stuff. One tall, lanky chap 
stood around saying nothing 
but looking plenty sour. I 
picked up a package labeled 
“Safety Film” and he let out 
a yell as if I was fooling with 
his bank roll. 

“Don’t touch that,” he yelled, and 
grabbed it out of my hands. He thought 
I was going to open it. What did a 
buckaroo know about film? It ended 
by going just as it was, right on top of 
the load where it would be handy. 

About three days out, the dude, by 
this time a seasoned packer, was un- 
loading his mule. I heard a little crunch- 
ing sound and knew something had 
squashed. The dude hunkered right 
down on a rock with the ruined film in 
his hands. I thought he was going to 
cry. I really felt sorry for him. 

Picking mounts for his dudes is a 
job that often brings the buckaroo 
plenty of grief. He wants to choose 
them according to the size and ability 
of the rider, and would never put a lit- 
tle, short-legged fellow aboard a big, 
broad-backed horse that it would take a 
Cossack to ride. But dudes usually want 
to pick them by color or by “the looks in 
their eyes.” After the saddle is on their 
horse, they pester the animal by trying 
to rub its nose and head to convince it 
that they are anxious to be friends. 

One time, a woman started along on a 
trip to a lake up in the high country. I 
gave her the gentlest old mare on the 
place, and she was petting it and cooing 
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at it while we loaded up the mules. 
After a while, she decided she would 
go on ahead. It was easy to see that 
she had ridden even less than she made 
out, but she made it a few rods up the 
trail. 

Finally her mare noticed the other 
animals were not following, so she 
turned around and started on a slow 
trot back to the corral. The woman got 
panicky, grabbed the horn with both 
hands, and met the saddle ker-slap at 
every step of the mare. As she passed, 
a packer called, ““Why don’t you pull up 
on the reins a little?” 

That was an inspiration. She grabbed 
the reins and gave a terrific yank. Nat- 
urally the mare stopped suddenly and 
the lady kept right on going and sat 
down hard in front of the mare. She 
jumped right up and declared to the 
whole world that she ‘would not ride 
that damn wild horse”’ if she had to stay 
at home. For all my talk, I couldn’t 
convince her that the mare was gentle 
—I didn’t dare tell her the kids down 
at the home ranch rode her all the time. 

Most of our dudes would be scanda- 
lized if we suggested a big mule for a 
saddle animal, though we have several 
regulars who'd rather take one of our 
mules to any saddle horse on the ranch. 
A mule is more careful of his own hide 
than a horse is. In fact, he will hardly 
go through boggy trails, and, for this 
reason, you can be sure your duffel will 
get better care. 

Sometimes a dude will take a shine to 
a certain saddle, whether it fits him or 
not. Last year a heavy-set, middle-aged 
customer’s fancy fell on a saddle with 
a big, heavy roll. Pete, the buckaroo, 
advised another saddle but the dude was 
paying for all this and believed he had a 
right to that particular saddle if he 
wanted it. With a snort, he poured 
himself into the saddle, and, for the next 


This unruly mule is kept quiet 
by the hobble on his hind foot 
while the pack is being loaded 
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Gentling a colt in the corral with an older horse. Dude riders insist upon docile mounts 


two days, took plenty of punishment. 
He blamed the horse, the trail, and 
everything except his own cussedness. 

Out of all the confusion, buckaroos 
saddling up, packers loading mules, 
dudes floundering around with their 
new fishing tackle and rifles, things 





somehow shape up—Lord knows how— 
and at last orderly pack trains are made 
up and begin to move. 

Once on the trail, you’d be surprised 
how quickly the horses size up their 
riders. Dumb animals! Say, the rider 
is the one with long ears when it comes 
to being a judge of human nature. The 
horse knows at once when a dude is up, 
and may poke along as if each step 
would be his last; or, sensing the dude’s 
nervousness, he may decide to have a 
little fun with him. Don’t blame the 
horse too much either. An inexperi- 
enced rider is pretty hard on a horse, 
and just about doubles his work. 

Experienced animals don’t need much 
direction when the going gets tough. 
Instinct helps them pick out the easiest 
route and set the right pace. On a long 
climb, the lead horse will choose the 
right time for a rest, although you may 
not agree with him; and a horse that’s 
been long in the business won’t hesitate 
to nip the stern end of a lazy mule. 

Animals get lots of confidence in a 
man if he understands them. Last 
spring a pack train got caught in a bad 
snowstorm. Blinded so it couldn’t see 
the trail, a string of fourteen mules fell 
over a bank. The plucky beasts scram- 
bled to their feet and stood patiently 
for the buckaroo to figure a way out of 
their troubles. If a mule falls on a nar- 
row, dangerous trail, usually he’ll lie 
there motionless till the buckaroo snubs 
a rope around a rock or tree and helps 
him to safety. 

Hank blew up one day, sky-high. His 
party had just reached the top of a long, 
steep hill and one of the dudes said, 
“Why not (Continued on page 61) 
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Gray Princes in the Wind 


THE PUZZLING, RECKLESS FLIGHT OF THE MOURNING DOVE 


LD Bill shivered, drawing his 
head even deeper into the col- 
lar of his hunting coat. It was 
one of those days you remem- 

ber a long time. 

We had taken our positions just at 
dawn. Sometime during the night, a 
bitter-cold wind blew out of the north. 
It was still blowing now. Fine rain 
added to the gloom and discomfort. 
Dark, ominous clouds, scudding swiftly 
overhead, threatened to burst at any 
moment. Such few remaining leaves as 
still clung to the frost-bitten trees fell 
and swirled away with every unusually 
hard gust of wind. 

The dwarfed, gnarled tree, under 
















Close-up of the wings, broad and muscular 
in relation to the size of the bird, that 
give the mourning dove its extreme speed 


The retriever did his part in bringing in 
this two-man bag, but dogs, as a rule, are 
worse than useless on a dove hunt. Right, 
waiting for them to come in to a goatweed 
feeding ground. A blind is never necessary 


MAKES HIM THE IDEAL BIRD FOR HUNTERS WHO LIKE ACTION 


which I huddled, offered little protec- 
tion. Countless shallow puddles dotted 
the wide expanse of prairie, and my 
boots oozed water at each movement. 
My hands, numb and purple with cold, 
wouldn't respond quickly enough to han- 
dle the fleeting shots we were getting. 

“Looks as if it’s getting worse,’ Bill 
finally opined. ‘“‘Want to call it a day?” 

“Let’s try it a little while longer,” 
I said. 

We didn’t have long to wait. Before 
we were completely 
frozen, two pin points 
appeared, far away on 
the horizon, flying low. 
Even as we watched, 
they rapidly grew in 
size. Their long wings, 
whipping the air with 
astonishing vigor, 
rocketed the trim gray 
bodies toward us at 
incredible speed. My 
frozen hands slipped 
off the safety. Even as 





the gun swung upward, I knew I had 
started too late. 

Old Bill’s 12 gauge bellowed in my 
ear. Then my own gun kicked off. The 
two targets seemed to gain momentum 
with the gun blasts as they whizzed 
through the drizzle. We wheeled about 
and turned loose another round. Before 
we could fire again, the intended victims 
were out of range. 

“Either those things fly lots faster 
than they used to, or I don’t shoot the 
way I used to,” Bill grumbled. 

Before I could agree, the swollen 
clouds collapsed. We were soon fighting 
our way through one of the thickest and 
coldest rains it has ever been my mis- 
fortune to encounter. Worse luck, our 
combined bags numbered exactly five 
birds. What really hurt our pride was 
the fact that together we had used up 
two boxes of shotgun shells. Yes, sir, 
dove hunting is a pretty uncertain 
proposition. 

From the way I’ve described things 
you might think we were shooting 


ty 
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A mourning dove pauses for a rest. These birds follow certain air lanes persistently, 
and, out of thousands of trees along the way, select only a few for stopping places 


ducks. After all, doves and ducks have 
a great deal in common. And as for 
surprises—dove hunting is often just 
one surprise after another. Other men 
can cast their ballots for grouse, rab- 
bits, quail, or snipe, but, so far as I’m 
concerned, the dove is the sportiest and 
gamest of them all. 

From the tip of his slender, black bill 
to the white-edged feathers of his partly 
fanned tail, the mourning dove is every 
inch a sport and a gentleman. By far 
the most numerous of Louisiana’s un- 
counted game birds, the dove, fortu- 
nately, affords the greatest pleasure. 
He embodies to a maximum degree 
every requirement a game bird should 
have. For beauty, grace, daring, and 
abundance these birds are without peer. 
There is no finer delicacy at the table; 
their flesh tastes like duck, but is eas- 
ily distinguished by its richer flavor and 
superior texture. Added to these qual- 
ities is the dove’s marvelous power of 
reproduction, assuring an abundance of 
the species for many generations to 
come. 

It might be appropriate at this point 
briefly to compare the dove to his arch 
rival, the bobwhite. In size, there is no 
great difference, except that the quail’s 
legs are much larger and meatier. The 
bobwhite is built to hug the earth while 
the other is a flyer, clumsy as a duck on 
the ground. In appearance, the dove 
and the bobwhite may be compared to 
the chorus girl and the wash woman. 
As I see it, there is only one ground for 
argument in favor of the bobwhite— 
the dove cannot be hunted with dogs. 
Who will deny that the sportsman de- 
rives more pleasure from his dog than 
from the birds themselves? 

The name, mourning dove, is actu- 
ally a terrible misnomer. No more 
sprightly, carefree creature can be 
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found. The name was given 
the species because of the 
bird’s mournful love song, 
usually repeated three times, 
which can be written ‘Coo-o-o, 
ah-coo0-0-0—C00-0-0— 
C00-0-0.’ 

Unlike the extinct passen- 
ger pigeon, which he resem- 
bles, the mourning dove will 
not likely share the former’s 
unhappy fate. Whereas the 
passenger pigeons banded and 
nested together, making them 
accessible to the enemy in 
wholesale quantities, the 
mourning dove is a somewhat 
solitary creature during the 
breeding season. The mating 
range includes most of North 
America, though the birds 
seem partial to the warmer 
climates of the South and 
Southwest. At no point, how- 
ever, do they congregate in 
such quantities as to threaten 
their abundance. 

I know some sections of 
Louisiana where the dove is 
scarcely regarded as a game 
bird at all. While the little 
gray fellow is certainly not 
“game” during its nesting and 
mating season, the same cb- 
servation applies to all other 
wild creatures. 

In Louisiana the  nest- 
building days sometimes start 
in late February. The nests 
are make shift affairs, con- 
sisting of a handful of twigs 
thrown hastily together, and 
so loosely is the platform 
constructed that the eggs 
seem in danger of falling 
(Continued on page 56) 


The author, hefting 
one of the fearless, 
gray mourning 
doves which he re- 
gards as the aris- 
tocrats of Ameri- 
can game birds 





Too late! The author wheels quickly for a second shot, 
but the fast-flying doves have already sped out of range 





By 
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Shoot Fast 


IFLE shooting, like mi- 
lady’s fashions, has 
undergone a change of 
style. During the last 

thirty years, we have ceased to stand 
on our hind legs and shoot like men. 
The target rifleman now gets down on 
his belly to fire, in accordance with the 
best ideas of the modern school. Swivel- 
chair experts tell us this style of shoot- 
ing is essential to the development of 
the practical rifleman. They say you 
cannot kill game or excel in the art of 
gun pointing unless you learn to shoot 
in this manner. 

That may all be true, but it makes 
me think of one of my neighbors, Ed 
Conway. Ed lives in Texas, twenty-six 
miles to the east of me on the XH 
Ranch, of which he is the sole owner 
and only cow-puncher. Ed is as tough 
and as hard as volcanic rock and to 
tamper with him or his live stock is to 
court trouble—serious trouble, too! 

A number of years ago, while a revo- 
lution was flourishing in Mexico, sever- 
al coffee-colored caballeros from south 
of the line were badly in need of a bit 
of ready cash, and succumbed to the 
lure of Gringo Conway’s fat yearlings. 
They made off one night with thirty- 
two head. Their intention was to sell 
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or trade the steers to the rebels camped 
outside Juarez. Next morning, Ed 
awoke early, and unaware his calves 
were gone, saddled his horse and rode 
away toward the International Line. 
After forty minutes’ ride, he ‘cut the 
sign” of his missing live stock. Real- 
izing what had happened, he pulled up 
and soulfully cussed the cabrones who 
had gone south with his yearlings. The 
tirade ended, Ed lightly touched spurs 
to his long-legged gray horse, and took 
the trail of his missing Herefords. 

Through the morning, he pressed on, 
watching the sign grow fresher with 
every passing minute. After six hours 
of unbroken travel, which carried him 
more than thirty miles into Mexico, Ed 
suddenly reined his horse. Far to his 
right, and riding hard at an angle to 
cut him off from the border, was a 
bunch of horsemen. Ed quickly esti- 
mated there were about twenty men in 
the band. Their purpose was only too 
plain to an old border man, schooled in 
the ways of the Mexican bandits. They 
were intent on swinging around behind 
the Americano, and, having got between 
him and the International Line, they 
would then spread out fanwise and ride 
him down. 

Correctly guessing their purpose and 


He kicked his feet free of the stirrups and, with 
the easy grace of a born horseman, slipped 
to the ground behind the mesquite clump 





Live Longer 


kissing his steers good-by in the same 
instant, Ed whirled his big, gray horse 
in his tracks and flogged him into a 
high lope. The bandidos, seeing his 
move and realizing they had been spot- 
ted, also broke into a fast gallop in a 
desperate attempt to intercept him. 
Then and there began one of the great- 
est rides any cow-puncher ever made. 
On the one side was the lone white 
man, striving desperately to ride away 
from sure death, and on the other were 
the Mexican bandits, intent on catching 
and killing the hated gringo. The bor- 
der was a full thirty miles distant. 
Roweling the big gray with the spurs, 
Ed let the gelding have his head, and, 
after two miles of hard and fast going, 
he was relieved to see that he had 
gained on his pursuers, and the friendly 
American boundary lay ahead—but what 
a hell of a long way ahead! At least 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight miles, he 
quickly estimated. The race settled 
down to an endurance contest. Mile 
after mile was reeled off with little 
change in the position of the riders. 
After eight miles or so of steady 
riding, Ed looked over his shoulder and 
was unpleasantly surprised to see that 
seven of the outlaws had gained on him 
and were then about 1,000 yards behind. 
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“Ridin’ some dam’ good horseflesh. 
Most likely rustled ’em in the lower 
valley,” Ed rightly surmised. The 
remainder of the band was still 
pressing forward but at some little 
distance behind the leaders. Ed let 
the rangy gray out a notch and was 
relieved to see he was holding his 
own. The fine, big gelding had a 
mighty heart and plenty of bottom, 
but the morning’s ride had taken its 
toll. The horse began to show signs 
of weariness after eight or ten miles 
at the breakneck pace. This caused 
Ed some anxious moments, but he 
was partly reassured when he again 
glanced back to see that all but five 
of the band had given up the chase. 

The five leaders were now less 
than half a mile behind, and were 
taking turns firing at the elusive 
gringo who bobbed along so tanta- 
lizingly close. Occasionally Ed could 
see bullets kick up the dust in front 
or to one side of his horse, and he 
began to fear a chance shot would 
cripple his gallant mount. So, reach- 
ing down under his left leg, he hauled 
out his long-barreled .38/55 Win- 
chester. It was obvious to him that 
the race could not go on much long- 
er; his horse was tiring more rapidly 
than the fresh mounts of his pur- 
suers, and it was only a question of 
a few more miles until they would 
be up with him. 

As he hung low over the withers 
of his badly winded bronc, a des- 
perate plan took form in Ed’s brain. 
It was a last, desperate chance, but, 
as he glanced over his shoulder, he 
resolved to try his daring scheme. 
Slowly he tightened on the reins of 
the gray cayuse, and, in a few min- 
utes, the pursuing Mexicans indicat- 
ed by a series of yells that they were 
closing in. Within five minutes, the 
distance between pursuers and pur- 
sued was shortened to less than 400 
yards. Ed clearly heard the jefe say, 
“No le mata” (don’t kill him) and 


guessed the renegades wanted to 
take him alive and slowly torture 
him to death. At any rate, with 
this command, the firing ceased. 
Slowly, relentlessly the band of 
five whittled the intervening dis- 
tance to 350 yards, then to 300 
yards, and, in a final wild burst 
of speed, they drew up to within 
250 yards. 

About this time, the hard-rid- 
ing little group dropped into a 
vast basin in the desert. As Ed 
rode across this heat-baked sink 
hole, he knew the time had come 
to gamble his all. As he pounded 
along, he rapidly shucked shells 
from his well-filled cartridge belt 
and placed them in his mouth 
whence they could be quickly 
stuffed into the magazine of his 
rifle. Reaching the cover of the 
scrub mesquite on the opposite 
side of the little playa, Conway 
kicked his feet free of the stir- 
rups, and, with the easy grace of 
the born horseman, slipped to the 
ground behind the friendly shelter 
of a heavy mesquite clump. His 
horse loped on. 

As his feet touched the ground, 
Ed began one of the coolest and 
deadliest pieces of man-killing 
ever recorded in the annals of the 
Southwest. Hitting the ground, 
he looked up and saw the five 
Mexicans charging across the plain 
pell-mell, confident their man was 
helpless in the face of the five-to- 
one odds. Ah! But how badly 
were those five bandidos mistaken. 

With five shots from the old 
Winchester Ed Conway killed 
those five bad men so quickly and 
so neatly that three men were 
tumbling from their saddles at 
the same time! 

Had he ever buttoned on a 
shooting coat, dug little holes for 
his elbows, tied himself into a 
gunsling, carefully adjusted his 





two reasons. 


he has been able to shoot. 





F- VERY time we publish an article that gives rapid-fire shooters 

the better of the argument, the slow-fire lads load up their 
typewriters and lay down a creeping barrage of indignant letters. 
We welcome it when there's anything to shoot at, but this time 
it will pay the slow-fire gun bugs to save their ammunition. For 


First, Charles Askins, Jr., knows the value of snapshooting. He 
is a member of the Border Patrol on the Mexican boundary, and 
his life has more than once depended upon the speed with which 


Second, he knows as much about slow-fire as a man is ever 
likely to learn, either with handgun or rifle. He is national in- 
dividual revolver champion, and has held world's records for 
handgun shooting. That, of course, means he is tops not only at 
rapid-fire, but at slow-fire as well. 


If you feel like arguing with him, go ahead. But we've warned you. 
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There was a tacit understanding between my father and 


me never to shoot a jack unless he was in full flight 
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sights with a micrometer, and finally 
bellied down and methodically ‘“pecked 
away” at a bullseye, 1,000 yards dis- 
tant? Hell, no! But, when it came 
time for the most deadly rapid-fire 
shooting I’ve ever heard of, he was 
there with the stuff it takes. 

Shooters such as Ed Conway are the 
most practical riflemen in the world. 
They are skilled in 
two kinds of gun 
handling—rapid-fire 
snapshooting and 
steady offhand gun 
pointing. Both styles 
of shooting are sen- 
sible and practical 
in the extreme. 

Firm in my belief 
that the only thor- 
oughly practical kind 
of rifle shooting is 
fast rapid-fire, I have 
devoted almost all 
my practice to snap- 
shooting. I grew up 
in the sand-hill coun- 
try of western Okla- 
homa, and, during 
my boyhood, I had 
ample opportunity to 
develop a keen snap- 
shooting skill on the 
jack rabbits so plen- 
tiful on the sage- 
covered hills of the 
Indian State. For 
years, my father and 
I hunted them to- 
gether. There was a 
tacit understanding between us that a 
jack must never be shot unless in full 
flight. If we jumped a long-ear and he 
merely loped off, with a fine disregard 
for our rifles, we dropped a bullet just 
under him to accelerate his departure 

and then, like as not, tore him in two 
with the next shot. 

The shooting skill I developed on run- 
ning rabbits, has more than once stood 
me in good stead since my boyhood 
days. While I have never been in ex- 
actly the same predicament as my 
neighbor, Ed Conway, there have been 
times since I joined the Border Patrol 
when I have been most thankful that I 
could shoot quickly—and accurately! 
Most of the incidents are better left 
untold, but one happening will bear re- 
peating simply because it so aptly illus- 
trates my contention as to the practical 
worth of fast rifle handling. 

On routine patrol one morning, my 
partner and I cut the sign of three 
Mexicans. The trio had surreptitiously 
entered the United States in a desolate, 
unsettled section of the desert country, 
many miles to the west of El Paso. As 
soon as we struck the track of the “long 
walkers,” we gave the gun to our unro- 
mantic, mesquite-battered sedan, and 
took up the chase. The car was equipped 
with huge, doughnutlike tires that rode 
over the sand as buoyantly as a trim 
yacht at sea. 

When we first cut this sign, it 
looked quite fresh, leading us to believe 
the chase would soon be finished, but, 
after miles and miles of unsuccessful 
pursuit, we agreed that here was no 
ordinary ‘‘game” to be tracked to earth 
in a few hours of fast running. 


Among the rocks 
lay sandals and 
an old canteen 
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After thirty miles of the roughest 
imaginable jouncing, rocking, and bang- 
ing over mesquite, yucca, hidden rocks, 
and into and out of countless arroyos, 
we finally spotted our elusive lawbreak- 
ers some 600 yards ahead. Heedless, 
now, of the tracks, I swung the car 
toward them. The Mexicans, seeing the 
approaching car and guessing the iden- 

tity of the occu- 

pants, broke into a 

run. Unfortunately 

for us, the trio was 
f even then entering a 
/ barren, lava-rock 
country—an inde- 
scribable mass of 
granitelike bowlders, 
cut here and there by 
winding, tortuous, 
cafioncitos, a verita- 
ble inferno of heat 
and cinders. This 
forbidding waste of 
jagged rock is aptly 
called the malpai by 
the local Mexicans. 
Malpai means bad 
land. And bad land 
it was. 

As we rolled to a 
stop on the very lip 
of this hell’s kitchen, 
the Mexicans, with a 
derisive yell, dropped 
from sight among the 
innumerable canyons 
which slashed the 
waste land. 

“Dam’!” exclaimed 
my partner. “We can’t drive the car 
into that hell hole, and there isn’t sand 
enough in the whole rock pile to track 
a thirsty cow to water.” 

“You're right,” I agreed, “but those 
bums are not going to get away. Come 
on.”” And into the lava we plunged. 

Mile after mile we laboriously un- 
wound the devious trail which the cun- 





ning Mexican half-breeds made before 
us. Frankly, I expected to be ambushed 
every minute; the countless small can- 
yons and jagged outcroppings offered 
excellent cover for the bushwhacker, 
lying in wait. To make ambush easier, 
we were almost constantly moving for- 
ward with our heads down, calling on 
every last iota of our tracking skill to 
keep the all but indiscernible trail in 
view. At every opportunity, the fleeing 
men walked in the rocks, which made 
our job more arduous. I was wearing a 
new pair of boots, and, as the hours 
painfully dragged by, my feet became 
increasingly tender, and my humor 
grew increasingly poisonous. 

Increasing our pace, we were elated 
to find a discarded canteen and three 
pairs of huaraches, or Mexican-made 
sandals. To dump footgear and pre- 
cious water in these bleak surroundings 
indicated the escaping aliens were in- 
deed desperate. We plunged on. After 
another hour of steady tramping, we 
finally dropped into a ragged gash, ap- 
parently cleaved in the barrenness of 
rocks by a mighty upheaval centuries 
before. 

“Look out for an ambush, Bob,” I 
cautioned. And, as I spoke, I glanced 
across the narrow canyon and saw a 
small patch of blue overalls sticking 
out from behind a huge bowlder. Shout- 
ing a warning to my partner, I tossed 
my rifle to my shoulder and called in 
harsh Spanish, “It’s all over, cabrones. 
Come out!” 

For long seconds the patch of cloth 
did not stir, then slowly and reluctantly 
three of the most evil faces I have ever 


seen came into view above the edge of 


the bowlder. Mad as a drunken Apache, 
my feet on fire, and my belly protesting 
the long hours of emptiness, I unloosed 
such a torrent of Mexican profanity as 
to fairly jerk the men from their hiding 
place, hands in the air. 

Approach- (Continued on page 85) 


Throwing the Winchester 
to my shoulder, | fired 
three fast shots at the 
rapidly vanishing jack 
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HEN ‘dog-training season 

rolls around, the average 

owner in those areas where 

wild birds are scarce sighs 
wistfully—and does nothing. He wishes 
for birds on which to work his dogs, but 
overlooks completely the possibility of 
raising his own supply. 

Birds may be propagated successfully 
and inexpensively on small plots of 
ground. Several sportsmen’s clubs in 
California have tried the method and 
equipment here described, and found 
them adequate for the various game 
birds. 

Capacity of a rearing pen should vary 
directly with the age and kind of birds, 
and the length of time they are to re- 
main within the inclosure. A _ pen 
twenty-four feet square will accommo- 
date twenty-five young pheasants until 
ten weeks old. Then they should be 
thinned to fifteen. The same pen will 
take care of forty quail until they are 
old enough to be liberated. But not 
more than twenty partridges should be 
put in a pen of this size. They remedy 
crowding and absence of adequate cover 
crop by killing their pen mates. 

Bird health depends largely upon ex- 
ercise, feeding, and warmth. A brood- 
ing temperature of ninety-five degrees 
is adequate. This temperature reading 
should be taken directly under, and 
about three inches inside the outer rim 
of, the metal hover. It is not necessary 
to reduce the temperature when using 


below, is 


from crate to be set free 


Raising 
ame Birds 
at Home 


Rounding up healthy young 
quail in a rearing pen on 
the California State Game 
Farm. These birds are now 
old enough to be released. 


The plump, banded Chukar, 










removed 
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a radiant type of brooder. The birds 
do their own adjusting by moving in or 
out to find the heat zone that suits 
them. The brooding compartment 
should be insulated with a good grade 
of material. 

The brooder stove is cone-shaped and 
made of medium-weight, galvanized 
sheet steel. It is eighteen inches in di- 
ameter and has a depth of six inches. 
Each stove has two heating coils of 
different wattages. In cold weather, I 
recommend a 150-watt coil, and a weak- 
er one for the warmer season. A heavy- 
duty socket is placed firmly in the top 
of the stove. The heating coil is screwed 
into this socket, and a short plug-in 
cord is attached to connect with the 
electric circuit. 

Many kinds of litter are in use, but 
coarse sand, (Continued on page 78) 
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Floor plan of ideal brooder for small 
game birds. Right, the same brooder as 
it looks when set up in your back yard 
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MATERIAL LIST 


ROOF 
| piece '4 x 8 in. x 18 ft. redwood, 
cypress, or white pine 
| piece | x 4 in. x 16 ft. white pine 
15 sq. ft. roofing paper 


SIDING 


pieces | x 6 in. x 12 ft. redwood, 
cypress, or white pine 
5 pieces | x 2 in. x 12 ft. white pine 


RUN 


pieces | x 12 in. x 12 ft. white pine 
pieces white-pine lath 6 ft. long 
piece | x 2 in. x 9 ft. white pine 
piece | x 2!/, in. x 16 ft. white pine 


POULTRY NETTING 


5 ft. of ¥%4 x 20 gauge x 30 in. wide 
2 pairs | x 2 in, hinges 
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By Capt. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 











ome Words We Ought to Know 


OBSERVE, around and 

about, that some of the 

brothers use technical shoot- 

ing terms with blissful disre- 
gard for their real or accepted meaning 
as applying to guns and shooting. As 
for instance, referring to lead in a .22 
bore as “metal fouling.” 

Strictly speaking, it is fouling, and 
the fouling is lead, and lead is a metal 

but, be this as it may, metal fouling 
does not mean leading in shooting 
parlance. 

Wherefore do I make myself more 
tiresome than usual to the old shooter 
by going into a few of the more misused 
or apparently less understood shooting 
terms. Hope the old-timer will remem- 
ber that there’s one born 
every minute—meaning po- 
tential shooters in this case 

and that a lot of them read 
OUTDOOR LIFE, and are new 
hands because of their youth 
or new arrival in the game. 

This term “erosion.”” Copi- 
ously mixed up with “corro- 
sion” and both of them often 
used where they don’t belong 
at all. 

My dictionary says that 
erosion is “The act of wear- 
ing away, gradual destruc- 
tion or eating away, used of 
the action of water on rock 
or soil; the wearing away of 
the rifling of a gun by heat 
and high pressure.” 

When the yaller-belly old 
river on which I spent a year 
of my younger life on a gold 
dredge, the Colorado, starts 
to eating away the footing of 
an Arizona bank, and dumps 
about a half mile of it into 
the clear, pellucid stream, 
that is erosion. 

Ballistically, it refers strict- 
ly to the washing or melting 
away of the steel of the bore 
by hot powder and primer 
gases. A bore may be worn 
away by hard-jacket bullets, 
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aided by heat, but 
this is wear, not ero- 
sion. There is no 
doubt that the neces- 
sity for reforming or 
resizing a metal 
jacket bullet actual- 
ly wears away the 
start of the rifling, 
aided of course by 
the softening of the 
steel by high temper- 
ature, and that some 
of the trouble at this 
point, which we call 


erosion, is actually 
wear. 


Erosion in a gun 


Three machine guns firing simultaneously from a bridge 
in powder tests at Army Ballistic Station, Miami, Fla. 





















French Hotchkiss, left, and Browning used 
in testing erosive effects of ammunition 


bore takes place only at high tempera- 
tures, never in such arms as a shotgun, 
or in a .22 except in the case of exces- 
sive use of potassium chlorate in the 
primer, or just possibly by much rapid 
firing with dry, high-speed stuff with 
its 18,000 to 20,000 pounds pressure 
and, naturally, much higher heat. 

As fire-control officer of the Ballistic 
Station for part of my work at this 
Florida post, I bossed the job for Col. 
Wilhelm of firing several hundred thou- 
sand rounds through machine-gun bar- 
rels to determine the erosive effect of 
various powders, bullets, and lubricant- 
lessening, if any. Erosion is what spells 
the life duration of a machine gun or 
high-powered-rifle barrel, complicated 
a bit with bullets having hard, thicker 
jackets, and hard cores, much as our 
boattail M1. 

Erosion always is at its best with 
the double-base powders, meaning a 
mixture of nitroglycerin and nitrocot- 
ton, and is worse as the percentage of 
nitroglycerin is higher. 

British Cordite, old type, not the later 
M. D., and running around 40 percent 
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nitroglycerin, would more than cut a 
barrel life in half as compared with a 
single-base powder such as our own 
Pyro, velocities being the same in each 
case. Our service will not allow double- 
base powders to be used in our big guns, 
or in our small-arms ammunition, al- 
though such powder as Hivel, with a 
low percentage of nitroglycerin, around 
15 percent, gives such marvelously uni- 
form burning and pressure and accu- 
racy that most match riflemen will 
accept the slightly higher erosion for 
the very gratifying increase in bulls 
and V’s, which are a handsomer form 
of bull, in case you don’t know. 

Rapid fire runs up erosion at a very 
high rate, merely because you heat up 
the bore and keep it hot, and each shot 
means the mild temperature for a 
slight space of time of 4,000 degrees 
or more. 

Some smokeless rim-fire ammunition 
in the pre-Kleanbore days, with a high 
percentage of potassium chlorate in the 
primer, would chew out the rifling of 
a bore faster than service ammunition 
in a .30 caliber. 

I saw one record, when at the U. S. 
plant in 1919, of one make of smoke- 
less Long Rifle stuff that removed just 
5/1,000 inch of the lands at the cham- 
ber end of the barrel, in 5,000 shots. 
Which means that it just took out all 
the rifling at this point. 

Potassium chlorate is very erosion- 
producing, and, when used in high pro- 
portion in those old primers, it went 
for barrel steel like a double-base 
smokeless high-pressure powder. 

And the same combination would 
produce corrosion that was apparently 
impossible to check—that is, rusting, 
in addition to the erosion. As one mis- 
sionary used to say—he was an old 
small-bore shot who hated that smoke- 
less stuff in the old days: 

“Gents, this is the new .22 cartridge. 
It is smokeless, greaseless—and use- 
less.”’ 

All this trouble disappeared with the 
disappearance of the erosive, corrosive 
potassium-chlorate primer, and smoke- 
less stuff at present, in lubricated form, 
is about as harmful to a rifle as is Les- 
mok, which is not harmful at all. 
Thurman Randle told me a few days 
ago that Old Bacon-Gitter, his pet 
small-bore Winchester 52, had been 
fired about 300,000 times. This is a 
match rifle, which must continue match 
accuracy. 

And now corrosion. 

The man who tossed together my dic- 
tionary thinks that the term means: 
“The act or process of eating or wear- 
ing away, or dissolving, especially by 
chemical action; slow decay as through 
disintegration, disease, rust, etc.” 

When you pour strong acid on a 
metal or drop the metal into the acid 
and dissolve it, that is corrosion. It is 
a burning, eating, dissolving process, 
not a melting away. 

Ballistically, it means merely one 
thing—rust, and usually also means a 
neglectful shooter—and so am I quite 
often. 

Rust is merely a series of tiny bat- 
teries with positive and negative sides, 
dissolving or eating away the steel be- 
tween. Hence the appearance of pits 
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The author, gauge-plugging a Springfield 
for signs of metal fouling. Below a set 
of plugs, measuring .2993 to .3007 inch. 
In the old days, a good dose of metal in 
the barrel would reject the .2993 plug 
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instead of a uniform removal of the 
steel. Even a low-power glass will 
show the series of isolated little bat- 
teries on a rusted—a newly rusted 
surface. 

Most frequent cause in guns, old 
friend potassium chlorate, the most ef- 
fective chemical ever put into a primer, 
but out of the question where non- 
rusting primers of the Kleanbore type 
are wanted. 

Simplest way to describe its effect is 
to say that it sprays the bore with a 
finely divided brine—in this case potas- 
sium chloride instead of sodium chlo- 
ride, which is common salt. Moisture 
is also necessary to start the rusting; 
anything that will keep out moisture 
will delay rusting indefinitely, but the 
stuff is always there, waiting. 

Most effective way is to dissolve out 
this salt and the best solvent for any 
salt of the sort is water, not oil, b’ar’s 
grease, hair tonic, mange remover, or 
furniture polish—just plain water. 

We use, in this family, when cleaning 
rifles after using government service 
primers which are corrosive, an aqueous 
solution something along the lines of 
that excellent Chloroil, which seems 
not to be on the market. We make it, 
as do our British friends, by mixing 
their Young’s .303 cleaner in a valve- 
spout can, three parts water to one of 
the Young’s. The water removes the 
primer salt, the Young’s prevents rust, 
if the water is not thoroughly removed 
for a few days or in case it is spilled 














The serious erosion 
in this Springfield 
= gine barrel was caused by 
firing 3,650 rounds 
at rapid fire with 
-30/06 stuff. Extent 
of erosion decides 
the life of a high- 
powered rifle. Dark 
section of the bore 
is the rifle chamber 


in working the parts of the weapon. 

Plain water, a little care in drying, 
preferably very hot water, is quite am- 
ple, then a good-bodied oil like Yale, 
Ithaca, Nye, or Rig, preferably Rig for 
any considerable time. 

All this, however, for corrosive prim- 
ers. There is no rim-fire .22 stuff on 
the market that is loaded with corro- 
sive primers, and rustless primers in 
the .22, as in the larger sizes, need 
nothing more than a dry patch through 
the bore, then a good coating of a good 
oil or grease as above. Scrubbing the 
delicate bore of a .22 is just foolishness 
and contributes to shortening its life 
far more than does shooting. Occasional 
use of a brass brush to remove possible 
leading is not a bad idea. 

METAL FOULING. Bugaboo which 
large numbers of rifle owners have 
heard about and which produces large 
numbers of gray hairs on their domes 
when they look into the bore of the 
high-powered rifle and find it coated 
with a light yellow-red substance that 
the cleaning won’t remove. I get home 
the other night and find worried young 
chap sitting in his Ford waiting for 
me. Had driven in from some little 
town to show me the terrible state of 
his Model 70, which had this yaller 
color in the bore. What I thought was 
his radiator leaking was just tears he 
was shedding during his wait. 

Technically speaking, it is metal foul- 
ing, but not of a sort of the slightest 
importance (Continued on page 52) 
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Backwoods 








With dark forest as a background, practically every 


Photography 


HE firearms enthusiast likes to 

digest technical articles by men 

who know, but he also enjoys 

reading about actual experiences 
in the back country, unusual conditions 
of a hunt, new places to go, as well as 
kinks and discoveries of his fellow 
hunter. Outdoor photography and hunt- 
ing are so closely akin that, perhaps, 
some actual experiences in picture tak- 
ing will be more interesting to the 
amateur seeking usable information 
than would the same dope presented in 
a coldly technical manner. So I'll write 
here only of actual personal experience. 

For several years, it has been my 
habit to spend two months annually in 
the Canadian woods. From each trip, I 
have brought back more than 1,000 
pictures. This means I have used my 
camera under extremely varying con- 
ditions. For example, one cloudy aft- 
ernoon, on one of my first trips, a guide 
and I were working through a hollow of 
scattered jack pines. Suddenly, a nearly 
black shape loomed up less than 100 
yards ahead. It was the first bull moose 
I ever had seen in the wild. 

No, I did not think of taking a pic- 
ture, although I had a camera on my 
belt. Somewhat hurriedly, I fear, I 
leveled my rifle. With the lordly target 
standing at an angle facing us, I could 
not miss. The result was a deep lung 
wound, but the bull did not go down. 
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He merely threw his head back, shud- 
dered, and then started to stride slowly 
away. I was inclined to give him a 
finishing shot, but my guide assured me 
that the moose was done for and ad- 
vised me not to ruin any more meat. 

I unsheathed my camera and started 
after the slow-moving moose. Hear- 
ing us approach, the bull occasionally 
stopped and watched us menacingly. 
My companion held his rifle ready for 
an emergency. We came within fifty 
feet of the animal and I began snapping 
pictures. Shortly the moose turned, 
wobbled, and took two feeble strides 
toward us. My final exposures were 
made within fifteen feet, just as he 
went down. 

These shots were taken at 1/25 sec- 
ond, through an F/4.5 lens, wide open, 
on film of average sensitivity. I had 
watched my distance with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy, and expected some 
interesting results. But, on being de- 
veloped, the negatives were virtually 
blank, with only the faintest sugges- 
tion of recorded light. Why? The ex- 
planation was simple. I had forgot to 
take into consideration that I was in 
a country where the days become ex- 
tremely short in the fall. Although it 
was hardly later than 4 o'clock, twilight 
in the North country had come on al- 
most imperceptibly beneath overcast 
skies, and I was fooled completely. 
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Picture record of a black bear's devotion to 
her young. The cubs have climbed to safety 
but the mother stays below to face camera 
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An exposure meter? That came a 
few years later. My only salvation 
would have been a faster lens. Today, 
on pack-horse trips, I carry an exposure 
meter, but ordinarily I do not have it 
on me when I am out in big game 
fields. Here every item of equipment 
must be essential, so I choose, rather, 
to train my eyes to read the variations 
in illumination. Of course, I make im- 
perfect exposures, but they are fewer 
each season. 

I have discovered, however, that the 
absence of light in the dense Northern 
forests may help you to obtain un- 
usual effects. You hunt, usually, the 
rolling plateaus where the spruce or 
jack-pine timber stands like the bristles 
of a brush. But there are frequent 
lakes or muskegs, and around these the 
forest forms a green wall. 

When photographing the wilderness 
waters, I would often stand back in the 
woods, placing my companions on the 
shore. Almost invariably, the results 
were silhouettes, since practically all 
the light was in the background, par- 
ticularly in the reflection from the 
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Meal and a bath at the 
same time. Your camera 
must always be ready to 
make the most of breaks 


You Will Be Better Able to 
Cope With Tricky Light If 
You Heed the Tips of a Man 


Who Does It Successfully 
By 
PAUL W. GARTNER 


water. Such silhouettes are possible 
even beneath a brilliant noonday sun, 
with the lens stop at F/16 and the 
shutter at 1/50 second. But, on heavily 
overcast days, and after sundown, these 
outline pictures are even more effective. 
Here, an F/6.3 or even F'/5.6 stop is 
advisable. On the hunting trail, I use 
faster exposures than 1/25 second. At 
that speed, I have frequently taken 
blurred pictures, because I was too tired 
or to excited by an unusual subject to 
hold the camera steady. 

Another type of woods picture can be 
obtained at the edge of a clearing by 


shooting toward the wall of vegetation. 
Many times a party will camp beside 
a muskeg to be near water. A photo- 
graph of such a scene often gives an 
effect similar to that obtained at night 
from flash powder thrown in a camp 
fire. 

The North is a land of sudden changes. 
One day exposures will be made at 
F/4.5, and then, during the night, the 
storm gods throw a white mantle over 
woods and muskeg. The brush and trees 
are heavy with snow. There are re- 
flecting crystals everywhere. It is an 
entirely different world, to the camera 
lens as well as to the eye. Too often 
have I overexposed, even when the air 
was filled with snow. Whenever possi- 
ble, I use a light meter. 

Once, while tramping through snow- 
filled air, I came upon a dark object 
standing by the shore of a lake. At 
first I thought it was a bear, but a 
closer inspection revealed a member of 
my own party. He had been casting a 
fly, and several fine Kamloops trout lay 
upon the snow. But now his hands 
were half-frozen, and he was standing 
like a stoic Indian with head bent 
over, perfectly miserable but un- 
willing to leave such excellent 
fishing. With a 1/50 second ex- 
posure through an F’/8 stop, I 
snapped a picture which the sub- 
ject has titled, ‘Blissful Misery.” 

In some of our national parks, 
close-ups of deer and bears are 
not difficult. These semidomesti- 
cated animals frequently come 
right up to the camera. But, in 
the back country, particularly in 
the fall, wildlife photography is 
an entirely different matter. Big 
game animals, then, are either 
rutting or preparing to seek their 
mates and, consequently, are ex- 
tremely suspicious and irritable. 
To photograph such creatures, a 
long- (Continued on page 66) 





Silhouettes like this are easy to 
obtain if the picture is taken from 
the shaded edge of a forest toward 
a wilderness lake. The Franklin's 
grouse, below, are readily stalked 
but it is not often you get such a 
fine shot as this of hen and cock 
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by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 
arations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 
etc. 96 pages and cover. 2 Dept. 88A. 


25c postpaid 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 












Send your trophies to JONAS. 
Let these world-famous artists 
create for you a mount that is 
correct in posture, expression, 
anatomy and minute detail. 
Get the benefit of years of ex- 
xerience acquired in the field and in the studio— 
=XPERIENCE and skill that have won world-wide 
recognition for Jonas Master Taxidermists. 
WRITE on your letterhead or send 10c for val- 
uable Field Guide and Art Catalog—two books every 
sportsman should have. 
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A Whole Hunt to Myself 


(Continued from page 19) 


headed down into thick timber. There 
the tracks spread out where the band 
had started to feed. 

Everything was dripping wet, so it 
was possible to slip along without a 
sound. The fog was lifting, and, keeping 
a close watch, I soon spotted, through 
a hole in the timber, a fine six-point bull 
elk standing quarter-on about seventy- 
five yards away. I could his horns 
and just enough of his body for a perfect 
heart shot. However, I held a trifle high, 
as I am very fond of boiled heart. 

At the roar of the .35, the old boy 
dropped as if he had been poleaxed, 
kicked a time or two, and then I had 
some butchering to do. A six-point head 
with a forty-inch spread. I’ve seen larg- 
er heads—and lots of smaller ones. In 
half an hour, he was nicely dressed and 
propped open with a gambrel stick to 
cool out. 

Buckling on my wrist watch, after 
washing my hands and arms with snow, 
I noticed that it was just 12 o’clock. So 
I set out to blaze a pack-horse route to 
camp. This proved easy, and I was back 
in camp in an hour. 

The rest of that day was spent, first 
with the skillets and Dutch oven, then 
setting up the tent and fixing a per- 
manent camp, rustling in a pile of fire- 
wood, and having a look at the pack 
string. When night fell with a threat of 
storm, I was all snug in my little tent, 
with a fire under the fly. Sitting there in 
the welcome heat, I thought of the men 
I've hunted with, wishing some were 
with me and tickled pink others weren't. 

Next morning I took Wink, Buck, and 
Bess, leaving the other horses tied in 
camp, and followed my blazes down to 
the bull. I skinned him out, saving the 
cape for a mount, quartered him, and, 
loading the forequarters on Wink, the 
hind quarters on Buck, and the head and 
hide on Bess, I made it back to camp 
by 2 o'clock. 


see 


T WAS broad daylight when I woke 

next morning, and, after grapefruit and 
hot cakes, I took my rifle and field 
glasses and started down a ridge into a 
basin. About an hour out of camp, I 
noticed something move 200 yards down 
the ridge, so I froze in my tracks right 
in an opening, but not before an old cow 
elk had seen me. The hair on her neck 
ruffed up and she advanced toward me a 
few yards. 

Soon a bull began to bugle, then seven 
more cows, two calves, and the old man 
himself came out in full view. While 
none of them was looking my way, I got 
my glasses focused on them, and a 
beautiful sight they made. The bull had 
a head very similar in size to the one I 
had killed. 

There were very few fresh deer tracks 
in the basin, but the storm had driven 
the herd lower. So I turned back to 
camp. I made an early start the next 
morning, and took the bugle along. 
When I got to where I had seen the elk, 
I gave a toot, and the bull answered 
from down the mountain. I rode on 
down until I bumped into a two-point 
buck and a doe, and there I tied up my 
mount, and started around a mountain 
known to another hunter and myself as 
“Bull Hump.” It’s a great place for big 
bucks, so I hunted carefully, knowing 
that they would be bedded down in the 
shade at this time of day. 


I worked around the hump until I was 
on the other side, where it breaks off 


into goat cliffs. Still watching for a 
buckskin, I walked out on six goats 
feeding in an opening above the cliffs. 
Three big nannies and their kids. They 


were more curious than alarmed, so I 
kept moving closer. Not watching my 
step, I slipped, fell, and slid right down 
among them. This startled them, and 
they moved down into the crags, as I 
cussed myself for leaving my camera in 
camp. 


HAD been wanting a nice goat for 

several years, so this looked like a good 
place to fill my tag. Dropping down, and 
working my way around the next ledge, 
I spotted a pair of nice billies about 100 
yards above me. Picking the one I 
wanted, I put the bead on his heart and 
squeezed off the trigger. He just wilted 
in his bed. The next half hour was a 
toss-up whether I'd get the goat out of 
his pelt or whether we'd both end up in 
the canyon below. I finally won out, and, 
making a pack of the hide, climbed out 
to the slope above and headed over the 
hump toward my horse. 

I was going upwind, and hadn’t traveled 
a quarter mile until I spied a huge, old 
buck watching me. He was facing me at 
about twenty-five paces, and I could see 
only one side of his horns. Seven points, 
and one a long frog-point sticking out 
behind. I have always liked odd heads, 
so I held on his chest and let drive. 
Half a jump was all he made. 

I took the goat hide off my back, un- 
sheathed my knife, and went to work. 
There was no frog-point on the other 
side, just six points. When the buck 
was nicely dressed, I hung the goat hide 
in a tree, and, taking the heart and liver, 
started again for my horse. Within 200 
yards, I kicked another big buck out of 
his bed. We stood and looked each other 
over for awhile. He had a very even 
five-point rack with about twenty seven 
inches of spread. 

I left him watching me, went on to my 
horse, and rode back to camp. It wasn’t 
long until there was heart boiling in a 
kettle over the fire, and a little later I 
was filling my craw with fried liver and 
Dutch-oven biscuits. Three shots from 
the rusty musket, and my ticket had 
been filled. 

Daylight on Sunday morning found 
me by the camp fire, surrounded with 
grapefruit, hot cakes, fried liver, and a 
pot of coffee. When this had disap- 
peared, I was up and away to get a 
couple of nags and go back after the 
buck and the goat. About a quarter of 
a mile from camp, we ran into a spike 
bull. He sized up my outfit, and decided 
to trail along for a half mile or so. ‘The 
older bulls drive the spikes out of the 
bunch, and I guess he was lonely. By 5 
o'clock that evening, the buck was swing- 
ing on the meat rack along with bull. 

The next day I skinned out the heads, 
gathered more firewood, patched up my 
battered grub box, and did some cook- 
ing. A nice thing about being alone is 
not having to wonder if anyone is dis- 
satisfied with the eats. But, on the other 
hand, few folks kick about a skillet of 
smoking-hot venison steaks, Dutch-oven 
bread, like mother never makes, or a 
big pot of mulligan stew, and fudge for 
good measure, and plenty of good coffee 
to wash it down. (Continued on page 49) 
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A Whole Hunt 
to Myself 


(Continued from page 48) 


While a supper like this is cooking over 
the embers, it doesn’t come amiss to 
bring out the maple syrup and snake- 
bite medicine, and mix a hot one. 

The horses were a long way down the 
ridge next morning, but it didn’t matter 
as I was in no hurry. I caught a mount 
and went back to camp, threw on a 
saddle, and headed toward the Bull 
Hump. About a half mile below camp, a 
big, six-point bull was lying right out in 
an opening with the sun glistening on 
his antlers. I gave him a toot on the 
bugle which brought him to his feet. I 
rode down toward him, but seventy-five 
yards seemed to be as close as he wanted 
me to get. I pulled out the camera and 
took a shot of him without getting off 
my horse. He was still there when I 
rode on my way. 

I tied my horse, and went around the 
hump in the opposite direction, which 
brought me into the upper edge of the 
goat crags. Standing in one place, I 
could see twelve goats, but could only 
guess at how many more were out of 
sight. I eased up into a pass over the 
ledge and sat for awhile watching five 
goats feeding, hoping they would get 
close enough for a good picture. 

I tried a sneak, and was just about 
close enough when I bumped into more 
goats which I hadn’t seen behind a 
bowlder. This startled the whole flock 
and the goats ran a short distance. Then 
six of them went out on a shady ledge 
and bedded down. I crawled up to within 
100 yards and watched them for awhile. 
A beautiful sight, some of them sleeping 
with their heads hanging over the edge 
of the ledge. 

I made another stalk and worked to 
within twenty-five yards without waking 
them, but this was as far as I dared go. 
I whistled and, as one nannie looked my 
way, I snapped the shutter. Then two 
billies had a dispute over the bed and 
where they were going to lie. At last 
down went their heads, and they seemed 
to be asleep. I was back in camp at 4:30. 
This trip, along with many others, has 
convinced me that no species of game is 
a bit wilder than we humans make them. 

After breakfast Wednesday morning, 
I went to work packing the meat and 
breaking camp in preparation for an 
early start on the morrow. I had every- 
thing packed and ready to load by the 
middle of the afternoon. Then I brought 
the horses to camp for water and grain. 

It was with reluctance that I left this 
grand camp. I had an enjoyable four 
days’ trip home, stopping one night at a 
hot spring for a much-needed bath. 
There was lots of traffic on the Salmon 
River road on Sunday, as I neared the 
home ranch. I couldn’t help feeling a 
bit proud, leading a pack string loaded 
with a fine lot of meat, and some good 
heads tied on top. 

If you don’t think I had a grand time, 
just try it yourself some time. 





| Renegade Dog 


LARGE collie dog has been observed 

running with coyotes in Mesa Verde 
National Park, Col. Presumably, the dog 
was lost by tourists, although domestic 
pets are not allowed within national- 
park areas unless on leash. This collie 
has apparently reverted to the ways of 
his savage ancestors. 
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TODAY.. .“Seein’ is believin’. 
And here | am 28 years after 
that other picture, and still pal- 
ling around with Union Leader. 
When a tobacco is friendly and 
gentle and satisfying as long as 
that ...a fellow has a right to 


think it’s come pretty close to 





makin’ good.” —Harry C. Bratt, 
Box 58, Hoosick, New York. 
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IN I910—‘T first smoked Union 
Leader when Joe Winders, who 
ran the general store over at the 
Forks, gave me some to try. ‘Long 
as you live,’ says Joe, ‘you'll never 
meet up with a sweeter pipe to- 
baccy.’ And after 28 years of 
smokin’ Union Leader, I still think 


Joe was right.” 









ALWAYS... For a third of a cen- 
tury UNION LEADER has been famed 
for its richness of flavor and freedom 
from bite! Choice, hill-grown Ken- 
tucky Burley gives Union Leader 
that appealing taste. Long aging in 
oaken casks adds smoothness and 
mellowness. A special process removes 
all harshness! Let a dime introduce 
you to a big tin of Union Leader, 


America’s friendliest tobacco. 


Copyright, 1938, by P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 
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FTER all, no matter how much or 


how little a man knows about 

rifles, his success at big game 

shooting depends on picking the 
right caliber and cartridge. Having 
these two things, and knowing how to 
use them, he never needs to fear that 
anybody has the edge on him. However, 
before he can pick the best cartridge for 
the job ahead, he has to know something 
about the big game cartridges in com- 
mon use. There’s something interesting 
to be said about all of them. 

The .30/06 Springfield is probably the 
best-developed cartridge to be had in this 
or any other country. Rifles for it are as 
good as the cartridge. This is the near- 
est to an all-round cartridge to be had. 
It has been used in Africa on all kinds 
of game, even elephants. The 200-grain 
bullet at 2,450 ft. has penetration, power, 
and accuracy at 1,000 yd., with a striking 
energy approaching 3,000 lb. The 180- 
grain bullet, with 2,745 ft. would have a 
striking energy a bit higher, and is about 
as effective on big game. Then the car- 
tridge can be loaded with an 80-grain 
bullet, with a velocity of 1,100 ft. for 
squirrel shooting. For vermin, there is 
the 110-grain bullet at 3,500 ft. If a man 
could own but one rifle, that would seem 
to be the .30/06 with its variety of loads, 
taking in everything to be shot with a 
rifle. 

As usual, the all-round gun may not 
be the very best for any one thing. There 
is an increasing tendency on the part 
of big game shooters to use the .300 
Magnum for elk, moose, and brown bear. 
The 1,000-yd. target shooters also are 
turning to the 300 Magnum. Because 
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of its tendency to metal-foul the rifle, 
vermin shooters are dubious of the 110- 
grain bullet. The only criticism I can 
make of the fine rifles for this cartridge 
is that they should have 26-in. barrels 
instead of 24-in. The longer barrel 
would raise velocities about 50 ft. with 
some of the powders in use, without in- 
creasing the powder charge. Muzzle 
blast would be materially lessened, along 
with apparent recoil. Recoil of the 
.30/06 is high enough as it is, from 16 to 
20 lb.—and a very abrupt jolt, too—so 
some riflemen prefer the recoil of the 
.300 Magnum. 

The .300 Magnum case was developed 
by Holland & Holland, in England, and 
is now made by the various cartridge 


Loading a .30/06 Springfield, the rifle 
and load for all-round hunting. The big try. 
game cartridges below are, left to right, 
the .30/06, the .30/40, the .270, and .35 














companies in this coun- 
Bullets are pre- 
cisely the same as those 
shot from the .30/06. 
The 180-grain bullet, 
such as our Camp 
Perry experts use at 
1,000 yd., has a muzzle 
velocity of 3,060 ft., a 
muzzle energy of 3,743 
foot-pounds. The re- 
maining velocity at 100 
yd. is 2,815 ft., the re- 
maining energy 3,240 
foot-pounds, which 
facts indicate that 
what the ’06 does at 
the muzzle the Mag- 
num .300 does at about 
200 yd. It is pretty 
much the same with 
the 220-grain bullet, 
which has 2,730 ft. of 
muzzle velocity instead 
of the 2,450 ft. of the 
Springfield, with an en- 
ergy about 700 foot- 
pounds greater. 
Trajectories are flat 
2 in. high over 200 yd. and 5 in. over 
300. This is not much excelled by any 
other cartridge. The .270 Winchester is 
% in. flatter over the 300-yd. range, and 
the Swift the only one that is markedly 
flatter over the same range. The .300 
Magnum case is longer than that of the 
"06 by nearly % in., with a good deal 
greater powder capacity so that there 
is no need of compressing the powder. 
At the same time, the case is thicker 
and stronger, and has double bearing- 
bands at the base, obviating the neces- 
sity for such exact head space as de- 
manded by the ’06. The case will with- 
stand 55,000 lb. of pressure without any 
trouble, and has been loaded with 
60,000 lb. of breech pressure. The free 
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Rifles for popular cartridges. 
they are Remington .35 Model 81, Winchester 
"95 .30/40, and the .270 Winchester Mode! 70 
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recoil is not given, but I assume it is 20 
to 22 lb. It is described by those who 
use the rifle as more a push than a jab, 
such as delivered by the '06. The .300 
Magnum is trenching on the popularity 
of the Springfield for target work and 
for the biggest game to be found in 
America. Neither this cartridge nor the 
’06 should be selected especially for deer 
shooting, though either can be loaded 
down for the purpose. 

The man who likes killing power with 
great accuracy and moderate recoil finds 
it pretty hard to get away from the Krag 
.30/40. Recoil is given at 11.5 foot-pounds 
against 19 for the Springfield, both using 
the 220-grain bullet. Bullets are precise- 
ly the same as those shot in Springfield. 
Velocities are lower, though in hand- 
loads the Krag has been given 2,600 ft. 
with Du Pont 17% powder, as against 
2,700 ft. for the ’06. 

The Krag is one of the few high-pow- 
ered rifles that work well with a short 
barrel, even the 22-in. not cutting much 
off the velocity of the 220-grain bullet. 
The Krag has killed every kind of Amer- 
ican big game, and the tyro, unaccus- 
tomed to severe recoil, can do better 
work with this rifle than he can with the 
Springfield. Case is rimmed, which obvi- 
ates trouble from head space. Not much 
attention is being paid to the Krag car- 
tridge, and new rifles are not being built 
for it, except to order, but the cartridge 
is such a good one that men who have 
used it are reluctant to give it up. 


HE case of the .300 Savage is rimless 

and the same length as the .250 Sav- 
age, so as to work in the same lever- 
action rifle as the latter. This is strictly 
a deer cartridge, though it might be used 
on larger game with the 180-grain bullet. 
Action is fast, and the cartridge deadly 
at the ranges at which deer are shot in 
the East. Bullets weigh 150 and 180 
grains, the former at 2,700 ft., the 180- 
grain at 2,400 ft. Either will kill deer, 
the 150-grain usually being considered 
powerful enough and shoots a bit flatter 
at deer ranges. Recoil is light—about 
7 Ib. 

So close is the .30/30 Winchester to the 
.382 Special we can consider them as one 
cartridge. The .30/30/170 is not a high- 
velocity or a high-energy cartridge. It 
is supposed to have killed more deer 
than any other. Velocity and striking 
energy are high enough to kill deer up 
to 200 yd. Bullet is comparatively heavy, 
with ample penetration, and killing is 
only a matter of holding right. It is par- 
ticularly adapted to deer shooting in the 
woods where shots are rarely taken be- 
yond 150 yd. Recoil is not a matter of 
consequence. Cartridge is amply accu- 
rate for the ranges at which it is usu- 
ally shot. 

When we come to cartridges smaller 
than .30 caliber, we find the .270 Win- 
chester. The case is the same as that of 
the ’06, being merely necked down. It 
has been said that the 7 mm. is the cal- 
iber, given a weight in proportion to 
cross section, best-adapted to sustained 
flight. However, to me, it seems the .270 
is still better, if given a like weight of 
bullet, say 160 grains. It should then be 
accurate at 1,000 yd. The 130-grain bullet 
is much akin to a 100-grain in .25 caliber, 
and is too light for range work, and 
some shooters would say it is too light 
for big game shooting. 

Probably the designers of the .270 had 
the .30/06 150-grain in mind, and, any- 
how, the cartridges behave alike on 
game—too destructive on deer, not pene- 
tration enough in every instance for the 
largest game. The 150-grain is better, 
and the 160-grain would about duplicate 
the perform- (Continued on page 81) 
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I am planning to install a skeet field. 



































ESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. H-19, East Alton, Illinois 
Please mail, Free, the 72-page Western Ammunition Handbook, the complete 
ooting guide that gives full particulars of Western skeet, trap and game loads. 
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A New World Reeord! 


186 STRAIGHT 


Next High Record Run 


With Lalor 28-Ga. 


Skeet Shells 


RANT ILSENG of Beverly Hills, 
Cal., accomplished one of the 
greatest feats in skeet shooting history 
on May 19th and 20th at the Valley 
Rod and Gun Club, Fresno, Cal. His 
long run of 257 is a sensational new 
World Record, made with Western 
SUPER-X 28-gauge shells and a Win- 
chester Model 12 repeater. Mr. Ilseng 
isonthe All-America Skeet Teamand is 
also an All-America trapshooting ace. 


By strange coincidence, only two days 
after Mr. Ilseng made his record- 
setting run of 257, Mr. Joseph M. 
George broke the previous 28-gauge 
World Record of 110, which he him- 
self set at Santa Monica, Cal., on 
February 12th and 13th, with a run 
of 186 on his home field at Sudlers- 
ville, Md. He also used SUPER-X 
shells and a Winchester Model 12. 


The best shots at skeet and trapshoot- 
ing are exacting in their demand for 
maximum uniformity and perfect pat- 
terns in the shells they use. That is 
why they choose Western SUPER-X 
and XPERT —the shells that will help 
YOU to break more targets and regis- 
ter more hits this Fall on upland game 
and wildfowl. 
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By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 





The 


The German and American single-base 
powders, 
erosion than does Cordite, in center. 
latter is 


left and right, cause less 


high in nitroglycerin 





(Continued from page 45) 


and need never be considered, except in 
very special cases such as the .300 Mag- 
num in long barrels. Color is merely a 
very thin coating or plating of copper 
from the gilding metal or Lubaloy bul- 
lets, it is not cumulative, that is, it does 
not build up, and it is just as much to 
worry about as the fact that the outside 
of the barrel is blue instead of white. 

Metal fouling meant something in the 
old days to us old coots who now have 
gray hair, wrinkles, and, in the case of 
some of my unfortunate friends, pot- 
bellies. 

We did not run into it until the com- 
ing of the higher-velocity new Spring- 
field; the Krag never troubled us. The 
British had it with them from the first 
in their Lees, although the velocity was 
the same as that of the Krag, but they 
used very hot Cordite, and that, plus 
some of their primers full of glass, and 
some jacket faults, always made them 
trouble. 

It means, in its serious form, the ac- 
cumulation of flakes of metal on the 
lands near the muzzle, favorite roosting 
spot under the front-sight band because 
it prevents that momentary expansion 
of the barrel at the time of bullet pas- 
sage. Worse near the muzzle because 
the bullet becomes hotter and hotter 
from friction. 

Always connected with copper-nickel 
jackets—used on the Krag, 1903, and 
.30/06 bullets until the coming of the 
Mil. Rarely bothersome with the more 
modern gilding metal jackets, which are 
an alloy of about 90 percent copper, plus 
some zinc—or plus tin in the case of 
Lubaloy. 

The flakes were about 97 percent pure 
copper, so Johnny Bull refers to the 
trouble as nickeling or nickel fouling. 
Great chaps, the British—after you get 
to know ’em. 

Effects were to change the shooting 
of the rifle, due to the flake formation, 
and then, after you get her to shooting 
into the black again, the flake would 
blow out and bang would go your center 
of impact. Our tents at Perry in 1913 
during the Pan-American matches, when 
we used 180-grain cupro-nickel-jacket 
match bullets, smelled like a very an- 
cient and active livery stable from the 
ammonia dope we used noons and nights 
to get that copper out of the rifles. The 
flakes are readily seen, while the British 
use “gauge plugs,” of which I have a 
set of about a dozen. They show whether 
any metal is piling up on the lands of 
the rifle. 

Not likely to be found except in case 
of this “war stuff’ 150-grain cupro- 
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nickel bullet, and not very likely then. 

Remedy, either a hearty scrubbing 
with some mild abrasive, such as Motty 
paste, or the use of a copper solvent 
known as ammonia dope, poured into 
the barrel—yeah, Rolly, with a cork in 
the chamber end—and allowed to stand 
a half hour or so. 


Typical ammonia dope formula: 


28-percent ammonia _ 6 ounces, 
Water 4 ounces, 
Ammonium carbonate 200 grains, 


Ammonium persulphate 1 ounce. 


Dissolve dry chemicals in the water, 
then add the ammonia. 

A bit more than an ounce of solution 
required to fill up a 24-inch .30 caliber 
barrel unless you first put in a steel 
cleaning-rod which helps use up the 
space. Less solution then is required to 
cover the walls. 

Any surplus may be used to serve to 
those pests who drop in to get a free 
drink toward the end of the day—but 
don’t quote me on this. 

Bore must be wiped entirely dry after 
the 30 minutes or so of doping, and 
swabbing with a little clear water aids 
in removing all of the solution. Then 
coat with oil or grease. 

If you are unhappily married, keep the 
bottle of dope in a warm place in the 
living room. The cork will blow out in 
24 hours or so, and you can say that it 
was an accident. It is just good clean 
fun. 

FOULING. Used in old days to indi- 
cate black-powder accumulation and 
caking in the bore of rifle, origin of that 
quaint idea of licking each bullet still 
seen on rifle ranges. Saliva helped mois- 
ten powder fouling in black-powder days. 
Most present-day shooters who do this 
do it for the same reason a dog always 
turns around four times before he lies 
down. No dog has been discovered who 
can explain why he does this. Probably 
atavism. 

In these days used to indicate the oc- 
casional caking in .22’s found with Les- 
mok on hot, dry days, and sometimes 
confused with wax-lubricated bullets, 
which seem to make the matter worse 
according to divers hard-boiled .22 match 
shooters. 

Remedy, wet patches or wet, brass 
brush. Some rifles won’t perform with 


these dry, waxed bullets of the Palma ‘73. 


type, using some form of wax dissolved 
in carbon tetrachloride, and used on all 
of these dry-lubricant .22 bullets on the 
market. 

LEADING. Confined almost entirely 
to the .22, one reason being that lead 
bullets are not much used except in re- 
volvers and this .22 stuff. 





Not often found in well-kept bores 
with regular, lubricated bullets, but 
turns up now and then with the dry, 
wax type of lubricant. End product of 
friction, and you can get friction from 
a rough bore or a bullet not adequately 
greased. Or both. 

Confused at times with powder cak- 
ing from Lesmok on hot, dry day. If 
wet patch or wet, bristle brush does not 
remove the tight spot, then evidently 
lead has accumulated, because the wet 
patches or brush will take out powder 
caking. 

Remedy—good brass-wire brush. Or, 
in bad cases, never seen in match rifles 
because the match rifleman would jump 
off the bridge long before the situation 
got so bad in the rifle: 

Wipe bore dry, pour in an ounce or so 
of mercury, keep it moving around bore 
to amalgamate with the lead. 

The British make commercially what 
they call Leadene. 

Dr. Hudson modified it slightly, and 
improved it thus. 

Use 2 ounces of metallic mercury. Dis- 
solve sodium amalgam in it until mix- 
ture gets mushy. (Nothing to do with 
parked cars.) Then add fresh mercury 
to make it return to liquid state. Add 
petrolatum to amount of one third of 
the mixture, mix thoroughly, shake well 
before using (not before taking, buddy). 
Clean bore thoroughly of oil, etc., coat 
with patch well-coated with the Leadene, 
allow to stand all night. 

I got this formula from a very clever 
book published in 1927, and called 
“Small Bore Rifle Shooting.” (Heh-heh.) 

This leading trouble is quite common 
with .22 revolvers, and specially those 
used with high-speed stuff. One reason 
is probably the very tight bores some 
of the revolver outfits use. 

Where rifle standards for the “bore,” 
or top of the lands, run .217 or .2175 
inch, one of the revolver outfits makes 
its .22 guns .210 on top of the lands, and 
most of them run from this to .214. Add 
to this a cylinder a leetle out of line, plus 
the long run and jump the bullet has 
before it hits the rifling, and you can 
see why high-speeds and specially those 
old, dry high-speeds produce copious 
troubles just at the start of the rifling 
in the revolver. 

Remedy—use a little hoss sense, and 
shoot lubricated, low-speed smokeless— 
gosh you ain’t hunting for grizzly b’ar’s 
is you? 


Bee Accuracy 


EE rifle, fitted with ’scope blocks for 
B our tests. Muzzle-and-elbow rest at 

200 yards, 10-shot groups, fired by 
Cutting and Crossman, shooters of such 
astonishing skill that the human error 
in the instance was reduced to .0000% 
percent. At least that is our story. 
’Scope, that good 8X Fecker that has 
been kicked around on more sorts of 
guns than any ’scope in the world, to 
the best of my belief, since it was built 
14 years ago. 

Average for the two of us, 6% inches 
extreme spread for each 10-shot string. 
Queerly enough, a very level and con- 
sistent grouping in this circle, that is, 
a rifle of consistent but only fair accu- 
racy, from the modern standards of bolt 
gun, ‘’scope-sight shooting. Checks al- 
most exactly with factory claims for the 
combination. But remember that the 
same factory, trying cartridge in a Model 
70 experimental gun, got a mean of 1.12 
inches at 100 yards for the Bee, which, 
assuming spread was in proportion to 
the increase in range, would mean 
around 2%- (Continued on page 53) 
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inch groups at 200 yards. Which is as- 
suming a fact not yet in evidence, but 
which was true in regard to the Hornet 
on a still day. 

Like the Zipper and the .348, both 
lever guns you will remember, this rifle 
has a most irritating habit of throwing 
four or five consecutive shots that cause 
the eyes of the shooter to stick out 2 


_ 






All .22's, but their 
speeds vary. Left to 
right, Hornet, Bee, 
Zipper, and the Swift 


inches farther than those of the well- 
known crab, and then proceeding to 
scatter them around the 6-inch circle 
just as it did in other groups. Just why, 
insofar as I have been able to discover, 
nobody knows. 

And, before the hackles of the lever- 
lover start to rise up on his neck at my 
aspersions on his pet type of gun, re- 
member that my remarks are exactly 
those of the Winchester company, which 
says emphatically if you get it into a 
corner with its hair down, that it makes 
no claims of high accuracy for any lever 
gun. High accuracy meaning the one to 
two-minutes-of-angle standard which 
the real gun bug demands in his high- 
velocity, small-game rifle. I am not re- 
sponsible for the faults of the ancient 
and honorable lever gun; I am merely 
commenting on the facts admitted by 
its makers, proved repeatedly by our 
own tests. 

The Bee will not shoot—meaning the 
lever rifle and cartridge—with the Hor- 
net in bolt guns. The Hornet has been 
developed to a very high standard of 
accuracy, being a much older cartridge. 
I have no doubt the Bee can be made 
fully to equal it, being a better case, a 
better combination. 

But the Bee is a most desirable, light, 
handy, handsome little rifle with all the 
virtues of the lever gun, and with entire- 
ly practical accuracy. No man, firing a 
rifle offhand, specially with metallic 
sights, can ever tell whether said rifle 
is capable of making 8-inch groups at 
200 yards or 2-inch groups. And, after 
all, assuming the rifle is exactly sighted 
on the spot, then the average variation 
of his shots from that center is not 6 
inches, nor yet 3 inches (which would 
be the extreme variation) but about 2 
inches, which would be a bit more really 
than the “mean radius” of the group 
error. 

The prone ’scope-rifle shooter is an- 
noyed no end by a shot that hits 3 
inches from his point of aim, at 200 yards, 
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but such men you may discover very 


easily are rarely found snuggled at the | 


back end of a rifle such as the Bee, in- 


tended, after all, for quite an entirely | 


different purpose. 

The point shape of all these high- 
velocity, center-fire .22 caliber Win- 
chester cartridges, Hornet, Bee, Zipper, 
and Swift is very lousy, and, to my 


mind, excusable only in the lever pair, | 


the Bee and the Zipper, due to the tubu- 
lar magazine with which these rifles are 
equipped. 

Light bullets at such high velocities 
are bad enough, Lord knows, with the 
most perfect S type of point, but, when 
you add a dubbed-off, hollow point, in- 
stead of a long, wind-splitting spitzer, 
then you throw away your initial veloc- 
ity like a sailor getting rid of his money 
on the old Barbary Coast in the good 
old days. 

Bee fanciers, when and if the cartridge 
comes out in bolt guns, can greatly im- 
prove the remaining velocity and energy 
and flatten the flight by using bullets of 
a more conventional and respectable 
point shape. 

Due to the handicap of having the 
famous Maj. Johnny (Seven-Shot) Hes- 
sion on our hands the day of the test 
—that’s right, Shooting Promotion Man- 
ager for Winchester—we were unable 
to shoot the Bee through for angles of 
elevation, which is a treat yet to be en- 
joyed. Existing figures for the Hornet 
won't be far off and the rifle will run 
about 2% to 3 minutes for 100 yards, 
and around 7 minutes for 200 yards, with 
a 200 yard mid-range height of 3% 
inches, which is according to the Win- 
chester claims for this particular shoct- 
ing piece. 

The boys figure that the bullet has 
1,740 foot-seconds left at 200 yards, out 
of the original appropriation of 2,860 
feet, or a loss of 1,120 feet, or 40 percent 
loss in velocity. Which in turn, keeping 
in mind that energy or punch of a mov- 
ing object varies as the square of the 
velocity, means only 310 foot-pounds 
out of the original 835, or a loss of 65 
percent of the original punch. This does 
not matter in the case of small game, as 
it is still ample, but is well to keep in 
mind if you ever feel like throwing Bee 
bullets at a deer which is some distance 
away. 

It is not a deer rifle. Like most other 
rifles it will be used successfully on deer, 
by men who can hit the deer where he 
needs it and have some horse sense as 
to not shooting such a tiny bullet at long 
range on such game. But it is not a deer 
rifle for hoi polloi. 


LIGHTER LOADS 


E FAITHFUL small-bore shooter! 
Y se him on the virtues of the fa- 
mous X-brand of .22 Long Rifle 
match stuff, and he will shoot it for- 
ever and a day. Oh well, at least for the 
day, if not forever. 








Then let him get| 


licked by Eben Eagleeye, with Bisley | 


.22 Long Rifle match stuff, and he’ll be 
on the prowl within the hour for a box 


or two out of the same carton, if pos-| 


sible, nor will Eben be any slower in| 


changing to the X-brand the instant he 
loses faith in Bisley. So I laugh mer- 
rily at these makers’ claims of who’s 
who in their (Continued on page 54) 


Make your favorite gun equivalent 
to nine guns with Super Poly Choke. 
Have all degrees of choke available 
at your finger tips. We furnish spe- 
cial packing carton for your barrel 
and pay transportation charges both 
ways anywhere in the United States. 
Send now for important 16 page 
booklet, fully illustrated, containing 
facts every hunter should know 
about the choke- 
boring in his gun. 


Poly ChokeCo. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Simmons Hardware Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Canadian Distributors 

Allcock-Laight & 
Westwood Co., Ltd 

230 Bay Street 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 














ad ae & 
The Poly Choke Company t 
190 Franklin Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
Please send me FREE your fully illustrated 16 page y 
booklet—‘‘9 Guns in 1"’ 
Please send me your special packing carton so that 
I can ship my gun barrel to you to be Super Poly 
@ Choke equipped 
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Equip your gun with genuine 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


for Better Hunting 








If you own a lever 
action rifle (Win 
#2, 94, 64, 65, 71; 
Savage %9, etc.) 
get this LymanlA 
peep sight for bet 
ter aim 2 aper 
tures, Pat. thumb No. SBR Reversi- 
lock. $4.50. ble front sight 
ivory bead and 


pin head. $1.75. 








For New 
Winchester 72 No. 31 Long shank 
ivory head front 
Mapectalty eo sight. $1.00, 

No. 3 Hunting menmet, ft a 
front sight. Ivory, 8 -*® °* 
red, gold or silver 
bead. $1.00. 


Latest Catalog 64 pp., 10¢. Free folder. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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NOSK TELESCOPES 









pape 








«= faa i eee Start 
Only practical hunting scope with long eye 
relief and internal adjustments, possible to 
mount on all rifles of which shell comes out 
on right side. 


Send 3 cents postage for complete catalog. 
R. NOSKE, San Carlos, Calif. 
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Protect Your Guns 
from Summer Humidity — 


‘Use HOPPE’S | 


EEP barrels free from 
leading and metal foul- 
ing, and prevent summer 
rust, by cleaning with 
Hoppe’s No. 9 and Patches. 
For wear prevention in| ™® 
working parts, use Hoppe’s | | 
Oil. Never gums. Fine for /j 
fishing reels. At your deal- } 

er’s. For sample of No. 9, [9% 
send 10¢. Valuable booklet @ 
on Gun Protection—F REE, § 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. | § 
2315 N. 8th St., Phila. Pa. © 


SPECIAL GUN SALE 


New Marlin 39, .22 Cal. Rifle, $23.50; Used 
Colt 32 or 380 Automatic Pistol—$12.50; Used 
Colt 25 Automatic Pistol $10.50; Used Smith 
& Wesson 32 or 38 Special Pistol $17.50; Used 
1897 Winchester, 12 ga. $17.50. 
Send for our FREE Catalog and 
Special Bargain Clearance Sale Prices 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put onand 
take off; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank anc Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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following—they don’t know from one 
night to the next. 

Old Faithful bobs up in mail—yowl 
for a more potent rim-fire hull for kill- 
ing small game, and a repeater to shoot 
it in. Cannot be a higher-power version 
of any existing rim-fire .25, for reason 
that some choice malleable-iron junk 
still exists for this cartridge, and a real 
hull might knock the back end out of it. 
I know the factories are sniffing around 
and about, but, like the weather, noth- 
ing’s been done about it so far. 

Maj. Jack Hession, shooting-promo- 
tion manager for Winchester, and Frank 
Kahrs, ditto for Remington, asleep like 
two lambs in the twin beds of our spare 
room the other night—touching sight, 
indeed. Nor did the fact that Frank 
put a Remington bowie knife under his 
pillow mean any more than the matter 
of Jack’s putting a Winchester revolver 
under his. Just in case of burglars. 
Next day over to the skeet club with 
the lady of the family, much to my re- 
lief, so’s I could get in and do a little 
work, and there they meet up with 
Carole Lombard, lovely lady from flick- 
ers, and they have a grand shoot with 
her. She is getting very very enthusias- 
tic over skeet. She says Clark won’t let 
her have a 12 gauge until she breaks a 
25 with her 20 gauge. I don’t know who 
Clark is, but am told that he is one of 
her friends, and his last name is Gable. 
I got to get out and get around, I am 
missing things. 

Ah ha, the circular says that Bausch 
& Lomb have put out a new spotting 
‘scope, prismatic 65 mm. objective ’scope 

-the standard is 50 mm. in case you 
care, which means that the 65 has a 
front-end glass about 2% inches across 
and the 50 has one about 2 inches. Does 
not sound like much diff, but the pro- 
portion of light admitted is the propor- 
tion of the squares of these figures, or 
42 to 25 or 1.7 times as much light in 
the bigger ‘scope. I see they call it the 
Crossman Model. This is only just; I had 
a lot to do with it. Roy Walker, of Bausch 
& Lomb, asked me what I thought about 
it. I said I didn’t know. “Fine, we'll 
call it the Crossman,” he says. I won- 
der is there any mud in that remark 
of his. 

Well I see that Version 6, Chapter 5, 
Change 4 of Pipedream 3 of the Special 
.22 Wildcat is now available to the pal- 
pitating public, provided one can find a 
gunsmith who can make it different 
from the drawings, which are all wrong. 
We might try the standard and obtain- 
able Winchester Bee cartridge, which 
after all has the virtue of being avail- 
able to over-the-counter purchasers, as 
well as the boys who like to roll their 
own from the raw components. Promi- 
nent resident and the leading statisti- 
cian of Woodchuckville, on being inter- 
viewed in the matter, replies concerning 
the Wildcat inventor, “He's right, dead 
right, as he burbles along, but we're 
killed just as dead with a cartridge 
that’s wrong.” Well, the new Bee ain't 
so wrong at that, except that, being a 
factory cartridge, it never can be right, 
even when the boys start with empty 


cases, primers, can powder, and bullets. 
It’s still all wrong. Ho hum!! It’s too 
easy to get. 

In three consecutive shoots of the 
Southern California Skeet Association 
—of which I was one of the organizers 
and a president—in the last six weeks, 
there were four 100 straights in the first 
one, four 100 straights in the second, 
five 100 straights in the third one, which 
is the Southern California Individual 
Championship. In the latter shoot, two 
men tied with 295 ex 300 for the All- 
Round, 50 shots with the .410 short, 50 
with the .410 long, 100 shots with 20 
bore, and the 100 shots with the 12, five 
birds down, four events, three different 
guns. And doI chortle at this proof that 
we were right in urging the National 
Skeet Shooting Association, after our 
experiments with the new-angle skeet at 
their request, to leave the post un- 
changed in setting off these angles. It 
would have put 26 yards between the 
shooter at Station 4 and the bird cross- 
ing back of Station 8, instead of 21 
yards. It would have made closer guns 


advisable, with smaller patterns and | 


more chances for a miss at the shorter 
ranges. It would have given a longer 
flight time for the shot, more chances 
for a miss in wind, and ducking birds 
because no man can prophesy what a 
bird may do while Number 9 shot is fly- 
ing 26 or 27 yards or worse. It would 
have frozen out to a certain extent these 
dang Cutts Compensators because the 
scatter tubes would have proved too 
open for safety, and, last but not least, 
it would have been a game better suited 
to the average boring of the American 
game gun, which is emphatically not the 
cylinder and improved-cylinder bore of 
the present skeet game. Oh well, lots of 
fun to say “I told you so.” Alex Kerr 
broke 129 straight last month with the 


tiny %-ounce load of the 2%-inch .410 


bore case. Fine pointing, but what sort 
of game is it that will allow a little rat 


load to break 129 straight? Answer— 


the ranges are too short, of course. 
. . om 


Pet Peeve for the month. These dumb 


lugs who peddle ‘scopes without any | 


means of protecting the lenses from 
dirt and moisture. Lenses get dustier 
than a windshield at a county fair. Rifle- 


man notices matter eventually, gets ter- | 


rible rag out of southwest pocket of 
britches that ain’t been washed since he 
bought the pants, gives ‘scope lenses 
very hearty rubbing. Microscope says 
he makes nice piece of ground glass out 
of the highly polished lens. If these 
sappy ‘scope makers do not take any 
more interest in the upkeep of their 
products than this, why expect the rifle 
shooter to know the facts of life? New 
Haven papers please copy! 

Ho hum, is our neck red? Customer 
writes in and says that he and his bud- 
dies feel that “You entirely overstepped 
yourself in ‘targeting’ (whatever that 
means) the .220 Swift at 1,000 yards. 
This gun ain’t intended to be shot at 
more than 300 yards.” Of course, the 
reason was merely to get out a complete 
table of angles of elevation, but what if 
we did strain the durn thing,—’twant his 
gun, was it? 
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Elk in the Third Round 


(Continued from page 31) 


were very good size and were off to 
themselves on our side of the park. 

“I want one of those big bulls,” I 
whispered to Speed. 

We tied our horses in the timber be- 
hind the slope, and crept down through 
the brush, keeping in the ravine and out 
of sight until we could gain a closer 
position on top of a small rise very near 
the park. I crawled to the top of the 
ledge on my hands and knees, keeping 
behind some bushes as I got to the top. 
I looked out. The elk were still there. 
They hadn’t seen us, but they sensed 
something. Their grazing was nervous. 
They'd take a bite of grass, throw their 
heads in the air, and survey the timber 
on all sides. 

I couldn’t see the two large bulls. They 
were somewhere below the edge of the 
shelf from which I was watching. Then 
the brush moved to the right of me, and 
I saw an antler, but it disappeared again. 
Several times I caught a glimpse of 
points, but I could never see enough for 
a target. Drawing back, I whispered to 
Speed: 

“I can’t get a shot at the big ones. 
They are getting too suspicious for me 
to move again. I'll take the smaller bull 
in the open.” 

He nodded assent. 


KNELT and took aim. The bull was 

approximately 100 yards distant, his 
left side showing at a sharp angle. I 
aimed for his heart, through the base of 
his neck, and fired. With the roar of the 
shot, the rest of the herd disappeared in- 
to the timber. My bull wasn’t down, but 
his progress was hindered by his wound. 
Evidently my shot had gone too far to 
the right and entered his stomach. His 
jumps were cramped, feeble lurches. 

I aimed again, and fired. He gave one 
lunge and was down. I kept an eye on 
him, as I slid down the steep bluff into 
the park, but he never moved. My second 
shot had broken his neck. He was a two- 
year-old with seven points, three on one 
side and four on the cther. 

That one shot made me realize some- 
thing that I had refused to consider be- 
fore. A .30/30 is too light a gun for game 
as big as elk. Suppose I hadn’t got that 
second shot? That bull would have gone 
into the deep timber where I couldn’t 
follow him. He might have lingered 
several days and died. For big game, 
you need a gun that carries a wallop. 
When I hunt elk again, it will be with a 
.300 Savage and a 220-grain bullet. 

I wanted to see where the big bulls 
had been hiding, so we walked over to 
the other side of the park, below the 
shelf of rock where we had tried to get 
a shot at them, and found their tracks 
there in the brush. We saw where they 
had been standing when I shot. They 
had taken off with mighty leaps. The 
third leap of one bull had carried him 
over a fallen tree six feet high. We 
measured his jump. On the near side, 
it was twelve feet, and, beyond the fallen 
log, sixteen feet. Twenty-eight feet at 
a stride! No wonder elk are hard to 
follow. 

“You can bring my extra horse over 
here in the morning and pack the meat 
back to the cabin,” Speed said. “I’ll go to 
Cowles tonight and report your kill.” 

“O. K.,” I agreed. “I'll dress him now 
and leave him for tomorrow.” 

There is no danger that coyotes or 


bobcats will bother a fresh-killed car- 
cass; but some poacher might help him- 
self to the meat. As I bled the bull, and 
cleaned the carcass, I estimated his 
weight at about 700 pounds. Later the 
head and hide alone were weighed, and 
balanced the beam at eighty-one pounds. 

I spent the night in the cabin alone. 
The next morning, I had got within two 
miles of the foot of Truchas Peak, when, 
out of the timber on a little ledge above 
me, appeared six elk cows following a 
tremendous bull. He looked down at 
me and snorted, while the cows huddled 
together behind him. 

That elk must have weighed 1,000 
pounds. He had seven points to the horn, 
with at least a six-foot spread. And he 
just paraded that ledge of rock, defying 
me. He stood there fully four minutes, 
lording it over his harem and watching 
me, before bounding up the terrace and 
into the deep timber. By all odds, he was 
the prettiest elk I’ve ever seen. If he 
had only appeared the day before so I 
could have had a shot at him instead of 
the small one I bagged! 

It was 9 o’clock when I reached the 
park where I had left the carcass. It 
was frozen stiff. Removing the hide was 
a tedious task, and after it was done, I 
had to use an ax to sever the joints. By 
noon I had the carcass quartered and 
packed. 

When I reached the cabin, I found 
J. W. Johnson, another ranger, who had 
been in Pecos the evening before and 
had heard Speed report my kill by phone. 
He had come up this morning with an 
extra horse to get his elk. So, while I 
prepared to return to Pecos the next 
morning, Johnson went out hunting in 
the clearings near the cabin. Late in the 
afternoon, he ran upon a herd of sixteen 
elk in the park where Speed had killed 
his the week before, and shot a three- 
year-old with nine points. The head was 
smaller than that of my bull, but his 
horns were larger, and his weight was 
approximately the same. 

The next morning I helped Johnson 
skin and quarter his bull, then we 
packed the two animals and my bed on 
three horses and started for Pecos. 

My first successful elk hunt was fin- 
ished, and I was content, even though I 
did dream occasionally about the big 
bull I saw a day too late. But maybe I'll 
get a chance at him some other season. 
Anyway, one elk should be enough for 
any sportsman in a season. 


Squirrel Popular 


HE old, gray squirrel would win any 
‘| poputarity contest held by West Vir- 

ginia hunters, paws down. Squirrel 
hunting is the favorite pastime in 34 
counties, a survey recently completed by 
the Conservation Commission disclosed. 
In 19 other counties, the squirrel takes 
second place in the preferred-game list. 
The nimble cottontail is the squirrel’s 
only rival for the affection of moun- 
taineer Nimrods. The rabbit led the field 
in 16 counties, and placed second in 23 
others. Only two other species of game 
took any firsts. In two counties, bob- 
white quail was reported tops in the esti- 
mation of hunters, and in one county 
deer was first choice. The final voting by 
counties placed the squirrel on top, fol- 
lowed by rabbit, quail, raccoon, grouse, 
turkey, deer, and bear. 
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Eastman’s 
Finest 
Miniatures 


Precision-built to 
exacting standards — yet 
moderately priced 














Lens, anastigmat f.2.8 or anastigmat 
f.2.0. Shutter, 1/500 Compur-Rapid. 
Coupled range finder. Body shutter 
* release. Kodak Retina II, f.2.8, $115; 
Kodak Retina IT, f.2.0, $140. Prices 
include sportsman’s field case. Kodak 
Retina I, the original Retina, with 
Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR f.3.5 lens, 
is $57.50. 
Both Retinas load with a wide 
range of Kodak Film. 





KODAK BANTAM SPECIAL 


Lens, Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR 
f.2.0, extra-fast, super-corrected. 
Shutter, 1/500 Compur-Rapid. Built- 
in range finder of the split-field mili- 
tary type finds the range and focuses 
in one operation. New low price, 
$87.50, includes field case. 


FOR FULL COLOR with these miniatures, 
load with Kodachrome Film. You get 
gorgeous full-color transparencies, to be 
viewed as they are, or mounted in slides 
for large-size projection with Kodaslide 
Projector. At your dealer’s ... Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 
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PISTOL 
CLEANING 
ROD 


Interchangeable rods and cleaning tips 
illustrated above enable you to whe 

care of all your pistols with this easiest- 
to-use and most efficient cleaning rod. 


TRI©PAK roo 


Palm-fitting bakelire handle with real radial 
and thrust ball bearings. Rod revolves freely 
in bore—reaching EVERY part of lands and 
grooves. Strong, light duralumin. Rigid dowel- 
and-shoulder type joints .. . Detachable tips. 
Takes standard brushes and cleaners. Only 
$1.25. 1-pc. rods—all sizes, 75c. Ask your dealer 
or write for folder showing complete TRI- 
PAK line of cleaning rods and equipment for 
rifles, shotguns and pistols, and famous TRI- 
PAK lanolin-sperm Gun OIL. 

TRE-PAK GUN KIT, Inc. 

Brady 3 


Francisco, Cal. 
NEW 
LYMAN-IDEAL 
TRU-LINE 
PRESS 







1. Does not distort or deform head of 

cases when resizing full length. 2. Re- 

sizes cases right up to the head. 3. Head 

cannot be pulled off after full length 

resizing operation. 4. As easily set up 

as a hand tool. 5. More finger room, 
more light on the work 


Produces high quality ammuni- 
tion for clubs, police depts., 
individuals. $35. f.o.b. factory. 
Free folder 


m 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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Highest Quality Duck Down filled. Warm, waterproof, wind- 
proof. 100” Zipper with windflap, 72”x84” when open for 
Robe. 36” x84” wae n used for sleeping. Special features: air 
mattres 88 pocket, side wall head flaps x shelter-half, compact 
Regular $37.50 value, Special $21 Bag with Warm 
Western Wool filling, regular $17.50 a $10.95. Shipped 





cC.0.D ALL BAGS GUARANTEED 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO 


Write for circular. 





1410 S.W. HARRISON ST. PORTLAND, ORE 





Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 








F.W. @ Opt. Co. 
4th Fl. Huclig Avesoe 
Cleveland. Ohio 























po NEVER | BEFORE= 
WINCHESTER 1936 Model $37 
52 While they last...... 95 


Brand New, Target Rifles, factory sealed cartons, guar- 
anteed by Winchester. N.R.A. Stock, Semi-Beavertail 
Fore-end, Standard weight barrel, Speed Lock. Thou- 
sands sold at former price of $49.95. Order Now, Air 
Mail while our stock lasts. ($5. deposit C.O.D. Orders). 
40 Page illustrated GUN Catalog—Send for it to-day 


SLOAN’S Spotting Goods Co. 











[earn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 


ay ney 

ne troph eco! 

Make genuine ceaate § LEA 
and mak 


profit. 
FREE BOOK “* pos 
Hunters. re, get, — wonderful 
Sen. tal oged ¥' 


Minute! S State your AGE 
Taxidermy, Dept. C314, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Gray Princes in the Wind 


(Continued from page 39) 


through the chinks. Sometimes the nest 
is only a few twigs laid haphazard on 
the ground. The dove rarely lays more 
than two eggs, but in the South has at 
least two, and occasionally three, broods 
every year. The young birds are slow to 
develop. 

By the end of September and the early 
days of October the birds that are 
through with breeding activities begin 
to gather in large numbers. Down here 
the quantity of doves increases as though 
by magic. It is likely that those breeding 
to the north of Louisiana come south 
with their full-grown young for the cold, 
winter months. Though said to be irreg- 
ular migrants, this concentration of 
doves every year indicates that many of 
them must certainly seek warmer cli- 
mates. 


URING the winter months, at least in 

this part of the country, the dove is 
a game bird de luxe. They often form in 
very large flocks on the fertile farm and 
plantation lands along the principal low- 
land bayous, visiting the rice sections of 
southwest Louisiana in tremendous num- 
bers. In the main, their distribution is 
governed by the amount of available 
grain, weed seeds, and grass, with weed 
seeds forming by far the greatest part 
of their diet. During this period they are 
hunted persistently and quickly become 
extremely wary. Every vestige of sum- 
mer helplessness vanishes before the 
first autumn winds. 

I have often heard experienced hunt- 
ers contend that the dove is the easiest 
of birds to kill. On the other hand, just 
as many sportsmen say these gray pro- 
jectiles are absolutely shot-proof. Within 
certain limits, both schools are right. 
There are times when doves seem ridicu- 
lously easy. At others, they fairly sizzle 
along at blinding speed, more than a 
match for the finest shot. 

During the early hunting season, on 
warm days when hunters go afield with 
shirt sleeves rolled, the dove is a lazy 
target. He loafs aiong, his long wings 
fanning leisurely, and hunters find little 
difficulty in bringing him down. While 
no great shot myself, I have scored as 
many as ten successive fatal hits under 
these conditions. The hunter has a great 
advantage. He can see the dove coming 
to him and has ample time to decide 
what he will do. It is just a question of 
timing—slow and almost mechanical 
timing. 

But, when the northern gales sweep 
the broad prairies and freezing weather 
is in the offing, the dove is transformed. 
His speed is certainly doubled, possibly 
tripled, and he moves with a zigzagging 
zip which would put All-America broken- 
field runners to shame. I feel sure I’m 
well on the safe side in saying his pace 
touches sixty or sixty-five miles an hour. 
In contrast, I have timed him from an 
automobile at less than thirty miles an 
hour. This is the only upland bird, or 
any other fowl, to my knowledge, that 
can shift his speed and manner of flight 
so radically. On cold, stormy days, the 
dove is just a ghost. 

The mourning dove is the only upland 
bird that will come to the gun. For some 
strange reason, the doves follow certain 
air lanes with unshakable persistence. 
There are countless directions in which 
they might fly, yet invariably they pick 
a favored route. There are a thousand 


trees in which they might light, yet the 
doves select only a few. Experience will 
teach the hunter their habits. From year 
to year, as the seasons shift, he will 
know where they can be found. Even 
in the course of a single day, doves will 
move some distance. They may spend 
the morning in a rice field. Suddenly, the 
rice field is absolutely barren of birds. 
That same afternoon will find them on 
the prairies, feeding daintily 
weed. Dusk will see them coming to a 
certain water hole, favored for some ob- 


on goat- | 


scure reason, and there wonderful shoot- | 


ing is sometimes possible. For successful 
dove hunting, 
whims of nature’s moodiest performer. 

All things considered, I prefer, and 
have always had better success on, large 


you must master the | 


pastures where goatweed grows profuse- | 


ly. This is by far the food most favored 
by the dove. For those who may not be 
familiar with it, goatweed is a tallish 
plant, of spicy and agreeable odor. It 
produces whitish pods containing three 
or four small, black seeds, about the size 
of Number 6 shot. When these pods 
burst, they provide the finest dove food 
on earth. A few stunted trees, dotting 
such a pasture, will simplify the prob- 
lem immensely because the air lanes are 
generally determined by tree positions. 

After observing their movements for a 
few minutes, the hunter can tell pretty 
accurately how the flight is moving. He 
then stations himself in what seems to 
be the most-frequented flight line. No 
elaborate blind is needed. By just squat- 
ting and keeping perfectly still, the gun- 
ner will not be noticed. 

Once in position, the hunter prepares 
to enjoy the finest shooting to be had. 
More than anything else, dove shooting, 
under these conditions, resembles duck 
hunting from a blind. Every conceivable 
shot will be presented a score of times. 
Some are straight in-comers, 
driving hard overhead, which experts 
liken to old-time pass-shooting. This 
type of shot is rare, however, and usu- 


ally occurs toward the close of a flight. | 


It is the hardest and most thrilling, often 
requiring a ten-foot lead. 

There will be other shots galore—side 
shots, quartering shots, shots coming 
head-on, where no lead at all is required. 
I find it best to start shooting when the 


high and | 





birds first get within range. Waiting too | 


long often proves disastrous because, 
once a dove sees you, it will change pace, 
dodging and twisting with disconcerting 
rapidity. When the flight is really good, 
the hunter should select only such shots 
as he feels certain of making. Some of 


the birds, being particularly tough and | 


hardy, will make their escape even 
though fatally wounded. It takes a well- 
placed pattern to bring down a dove. 


N THIS form of miniature-duck shoot- | 


ing, the hunter will note one unique 
characteristic of these gray daredevils. 
When the shooting begins, the dove, in- 
stead of turning tail and reversing his 
course, will, ninety percent of the time, 
take a slight drop, increase the violence 
of his wing beats, and run the gauntlet 
of your fire. 

The question of suitable arms is al- 
ways prominent in any discussion of 
dove shooting. I don’t know why it is, 
but hunters invariably place the blame 
for failure on the honest weapons they 
often abuse so (Continued on page 57) 
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Gray Princes 
in the Wind 


(Continued from page 56) 


outrageously. As a general rule, almost 
any type of gun is satisfactory for dove 
hunting. If you have a full-choke gun, 
you shoot at long range. The man with 
the cylinder-bore waits until the birds 
get closer. However, since your chances 
of success are somewhat better at long 
range, it is advisable to use a full-choke 
weapon. I wouldn’t have anything else, 
though many hunters reap good bags 
with wide patterns. I find that the same 
type of gun you use for duck works best. 
Sportsmen will find their duck shooting 
much improved after a few practice ses- 
sions with the little gray fellows. 

It is usually unnecessary to use heavy 
loads on doves. There are times, how- 
ever, when extra power stands you in 
good stead. High-velocity shells are best 
on cold, windy days, when the birds are 
flying high, wide, and fast. For normal 
conditions, the moderate type is more 
satisfactory. Any gauge from 12 to 20 
will do; anything less than 20 is hardly 
suitable for this kind of shooting. I am 
partial to Number 7% shot in all of my 
upland-game shooting, and, on doves, I 
would never use anything smaller. 
Mighty hard to hit, doves are even hard- 
er to bring down, and many hunters 
say Number 7 is none too large. 

Bird dogs are out of place on dove 
hunts. The animal will do more harm 
than good because his dashing about will 
only serve to frighten the incoming 
game. Not only is the dog a handicap 
to the hunter, but I’m convinced that 
dove hunting is bad for the dog. Seeing 
so many birds flying about will tempt 
him to start chasing after them. The 
dog will become confused. He can’t point 
them and won't understand what’s tak- 
ing place. I speak from experience on 
this point, having seen several good dogs 
thoroughly demoralized on dove hunts. 
A retriever, if obedient to command, will 
make the sport more enjoyable, but such 
a dog is in no way essential, because 
dead doves are easy to locate. They pos- 
sess few of bobwhite’s camouflaging 
habits. 

You, who have never enjoyed a dove 
shoot, have something to look forward 
to. When you see their reckless bravery 
under fire, their astonishing numbers 
and rare beauty, you will gain a new 
appreciation of these great game birds. 
The dove is an aristocrat; nothing else. 
In matters of food and personal cleanli- 
ness he is beyond reproach. He combines 
a. moody and temperamental nature with 
hardiness, flying skill, daring, and show- 
manship not matched in the world of 
game. He fights his battles in the open, 
depending on speed and aérial agility to 
pull him through the tight places. Do 
you wonder then, that to those who know 
him he is indeed the gray prince of the 
air? 


Elk Spreading 


ONTANA rangers, 

tinental Divide, have some good 
news for hunters. Elk, they say, are 
spreading from along the south bound- 
ary-of Glacier National Park, and have 
now extended their winter range along 
the North Fork of the Flathead River 
into Canada. The rapid increase is ex- 
pected to provide good hunting in the 
North Fork area, outside the park, in a 
very few years. 


west of the Con- 
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No More Blurred Sights 


When You Use a WEAVER Scope 


When you aim with a Weaver scope, everything you 
see is sharp, clear, and distinct. Your target is magni- 


fied and appears at only a fraction of its actual dis- 
tance. 
to align, 
can shoot 


Only one sight 
No wonder you 


There is no rear sight whatever. 
never out of focus or fuzzy. 


better with a WEAVER! 


Model 330, 2 3/4x 
Complete—$27.50 


Superlative 
lenses, wide, 















erystal clear 
view, long eye 
relief, internal 


adjustments. 


Type T Mount 







Other Models $4.75 


of tough alloy steel, reinforced to to $32.50. Write 
hold scope absolutely rigid, now . . i 
supplied. Owners of S Mount can De pt. 6 for illus 


exchange for T mount for 75 cents. trated f older 











panes teres "ALASKAN 
for BigGame Hunting— mah 

All superior, practical features including low mount- 
ing, great light gather- 
ing power, 40 ft. field, 
G. & H. mounts. 244X 
Complete $70. See at 
yourdealers. Free folder. 
LYMAN GUN 
SIGHT CORP. 

85 West St. 


Middlefield 
Conn. 













-“FEATHERWEIGHT" SCOPE MOUNT 


The **Featherweight'' Scope Mount is adaptable for 
Winchester, Remington, Springfield and Enfield rifles. 
Weighs only two ounces. Made of dural—light as a 
feather yet strong as steel. This ultra-modern low-cost 
mount can be used for following scopes: Lyman Alaskan, 
Zeiss Zeilklien, Hensoldt, Noske or any 22mm or 7” 
outside diameter scope. 
Only $6.50—at your dealer or postpaid. 


_ FRAY-MERSHON, INC. Dept. OL, 515 West Windsor Road, Glendale, Calif. 








COLT-KING 
SUPER TARGET WOODSMAN 


With Ventilated Ribs, Reflector Red Bead Front Sights, Micrometered ‘‘Click’’ 
Adjusting Windage and Elevation Autolocking Rear Sights and Adjustable 
Magazine Balancing Weights. Ramp Front and Rear Section Rib Sights and 
other Combinations to Meet Shooters Requirements. Ventilated ribs also fitted to revolv- 
ers and High Standard pistols. Send for circular ‘‘O’’ and price list. 


KING GUN SIGHT CO., 171 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


SHOOT BENJAMIN GENUINE COMPRESSED 


AIR PISTOLS 
WITH SAFETY 


For Target & Small Game—Economical—Ac- 
ractical— Adjustable Force— Amaz- 

ing Maximum Veloc y- Sete. ny ie Shot 

with Bolt Action—Hammer Fire— er 

Safety—cai 17 or 22 or BB P aa e $7. 50, Holster $2.00. 

Also 177 and 22 Single Shot Air Rifles $7.50—Single Shot 

BB Air Rifle $6.00--25 Shot BB Repeater Air Rifle ee .50—at 

Jealer or Direct No license requir SAFE. inty 

Genuine CompressedAir Pistols&Rifles For Shooting BB Be Onthe Mare 

ket. Full Details—Targets—Free—Write Today for introductory Ofte 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 821 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
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WN * 
Only combina- 0 SOLNe 
tion gun oil and solvent 

that makes guns and fishing tackle 
safe from rus At your Sports Store. 


rie McCAMBRIDGE & MeCAREMDes co. 
hington, D.C. = 






















USED GUNS BARGAINS! 


_12 L Street, 











Genuine Co 







Army Special, ‘official AAS 

biue revolvers, Complete Cre Just Out!! 320 PAGES (Size 84° 101”) 
ue evoivers ‘ 

with holsters. Grade No. |! wy li the New Guns, Latest Revisions, NEW Prices. 


condition $23.95 each. erate 
No. 2, each $19. 

Colt .45 Govt. automatics. i —- with 
new Gov't. holsters. Grade No. | nearly new 
condition $26.50. Grade No. 2, excellent 
— $19.85. Colt .32 automatics, grade No. |, $16.50. 
mp ol please. for each of the Ee ase ‘Sh lists. 
ammaunitig hy yh ‘TIM RIFLES Ss OTGUNS. 

DSON. SPORTING GO ° 

Ls wou St. ($2 p nck on C. O. > ) Puss York 


NEW Items. NEW Ballistics. 13,250 items, 4,100 
illustrations. Everything for the shooter. ( Time 
Payment if preferred). Parts, Remodeling, 
—— etc. & Send 50c in — mM. a 
¢ tamps to America’s Largest 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
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The Field Shot in Skeet 


NE of the perpetual skeet ques- 
tions is, “How much help does the 
field shot derive from his skeet 
shooting?” 

The facts of the case are contrary 
to earlier ideas on the subject, and it 
may be interesting to look into this sub- 
ject at a time when so many confusing 
phases are cropping up in skeet. When 
skeet first took hold, it was considered a 
sport primarily in which the experienced 
shotgun shooter could indulge during the 
long close season on game and keep his 
shooting eye in trim. So it proved at first, 
and, when the sport was in its second 
year in Massachusetts, more than 90 per- 
cent of the men shooting skeet were 
field shooters of more or less experience. 

But, even then, an odd and entirely un- 
expected fact was beginning to assert 
itself. The better field shots of long ex- 
perience and proved skill were, on the 
average, only soso at skeet. While they 
were the first to break skeet targets with 
any regularity, because they knew how to 
handle a gun and, in a general way, how 
to hold on a moving mark, most of them 
went only so far in the way of making 
consistent scores. There were a few ex- 
ceptions, but not many. On the other 


A field shooter will use all of these gun-carrying positions in the course of a day. That marked A is the 
one from which the skeet position was copied. B is the only other one that would be safe on a skeet field 
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hand, as the sport gained a footing, con- 
sistently high scorers began to appear 
from the ranks of those who had little or 
no field-shooting experience. 

As can well be imagined, this became a 
source of chagrin to men who had built 
up reputations as game shots, and many 
of them soon dropped out of skeet. They 
couldn’t stand to watch some young 
chap, who had never seen a dog on point 
in his life, go out and break 25 skeet tar- 
gets straight, when field veterans could 
not get more than 20 or 22. 

So the question came up, “How much 
help does the field shot derive from his 
skeet shooting?” 

Aside from the fun he may get from 
warming up his favorite field gun on 
Saturday afternoon, he probably learns 
very little on the skeet field about the 
art of wing-shooting. While it is true 
that, no matter how long a person has 
done certain things with certain imple- 
ments, the oftener he goes through the 
motions the better he keeps his “hand 
in,” as the saying goes. No matter how 
skilled he might be as a field shot, he 
would lose some of his skill if he laid his 
gun away for 8 or 10 months. From this 
angle, regular visits to the skeet field 





are, of course, highly beneficial practice. 

Why is it, then, that the field shot gets 
no more out of skeet? The answer is 
that skeet has proved to be quite a dif- 
ferent game from the field shooter’s. To 
preclude inequality in competitive op- 
portunity, every skeet shooter must be 
given the same chance. He stands at a 
given point, knows about when his mark 
is to appear, where it is going, and how 
long he will have to shoot at it. That, 
possibly unfortunately, is the only basis 
on which a highly competitive shotgun 
sport may be conducted, and all attempts 
to inject more of the element of chance 
into competitive skeet have met with dis- 
approval. In fact, about all the un- 
certainty the skeet shooter has to con- 
tend with is delayed timing, and. some 
shooters rebel against that until they 
realize that delayed timing is all that 
keeps skeet from becoming a pull-bang 
mechanical target-breaking proposition. 

With the field shot it is different. 
When we see a picture of the field shoot- 
er standing ready behind his solidly 
pointing dog, we feel a bit sorry for the 
game bird; it all looks so simple. But 
that is the artist’s version of it. 

The field shooter, because he has many 
miles to cover in his 
day’s hunt, has to shift 
his gun from one Carry- 
ing position to another, 
and is obliged to bring 
it into instant action 
from any one of these 
positions. More than 
likely he is on the move 
when his game flushes, 
which means that he 
must do the best he can 
in getting some sort of 
footing, which often 
enough, is both awk- 
ward and insecure. 
Then there is the brush 
to interfere with his 
movements. Addtothese 
hazards the fact that the 
field shooter never 
knows just when his 
game is going to flush, 
which way it is going, 
how far he can see it 
and, it can readily be 
seen how different the 
field shooter’s problems 
are from those of the 
skeet shooter. 

A grouse, quail, wood- 
cock, pheasant, or Hun- 
garian, released from a 
trap in clear view, with- 
in easy range, and ata 
given time, would be an 
easier mark than the 
skeet shooter’s target, 
but, in hunting, the ex- 
citement caused by a 
flushing bird and the 
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natural handicaps to easy gun pointing 
make the field shooter’s sport much more 
of a puzzle than the skeet shooter’s. There 
is less in common between the two than 
was thought in the beginning and less 
than many persons like to think exists 
now. The field shooter’s problem is two 
thirds woodcraft, finding, and flushing 
his game. The other third is made up 
of straight wing-shooting skill. 

And, just as the excellent field shot 
may be unable to do time after time the 
shooting he would find no difficulty in 
doing once or twice, and thus fail to 
score well at skeet, the best skeet shot, if 
he had no experience in field conditions 
would make an even less satisfactory 
showing on game. 

Now comes the question of why, if 
skeet was originally intended for 
field-shooting practice under artificial 
conditions, some change cannot be made 
to bring the two more into line. For 
instance, if the field shooter has to start 
into action with his gun in almost any 
carrying position, why should the skeet 
shooter not be required to do the same? 
If the field shooter must throw his gun 
to shoulder while walking, why should 
not the skeet target be released with the 
shooter moving toward his station rather 
than when planted firmly on it? If the 
field shot is continually taken unawares 
by his target why should not the skeet 
shot be? This may sound very well, but 
such ideas will not work. 

It would be possible to get a little 
more of the field-shooting touch into 
skeet by requiring that the shooter, at 
certain stations, hold his gun by one 
hand with the barrel pointing wp over 
his shoulder as shown as B in the ac- 
companying sketch. This is a position 
from which the field shooter goes into 
action so often. This would get away 
from the skeet “set.” However, when it 
comes to the other positions in which the 
field shooter finds his gun when game 
flushes unexpectedly, they must be ruled 
out because of the attendant danger. 

Nearly 10 years ago, Charlie Temple, 
the old Weston Gun Club shooter, sug- 
gested that the skeet shooter stand back 
four paces from the shooting station, 
and, by starting to walk toward, would 
signal that the trap could be pulled any 
time thereafter. How did the idea work? 

First, it took a lot of extra time and 
room because, to make it safe, everybody 
had to stand well back. But that was not 
all. A howl went up from shooters who 
were unfortunate enough to be caught 
out of step, got the target too early and 
at a longer range. The idea, in short, 
did just what the skeet shooter will not 
stand for—upset the absolute equality of 
one shooter’s chances against a rival. 
That is why anything that tries to simu- 
late field-shooting conditions does not 
get far in skeet today. 


O WE might as well forget about try- 

ing to get much field-shooting prac- 
tice in skeet. Skeet helps the field shoot- 
er keep familiar with the handling of his 
field gun if, by any chance, he should 
still be using it on the skeet field. More 
than that it fails to do because of the 
necessity of affording every one the 
same opportunity to score. 

For the person who has had a good 
deal of experience at skeet but none at 
all in field shooting, skeet is more useful. 
While it cannot teach the novice field 
hunter where and how to find birds or 
even get his gun on them, it does make 
him familiar with handling a shotgun. 
When the game jumps, this novice will 
probably be too excited to know exactly 
what he is doing, but his skeet-shooting 
experiences will come to his rescue. 
Subconsciously he will bring his gun up, 
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swing along with the mark, and shoot 
with a style that is far more likely to 
produce results than would be the ex- 
cited shooting he might do if a gun 
were absolutely strange to him. 

It is doubtful that skeet has ever made 
a good field shot a better one, but it cer- 
tainly has helped the novice, who has at 
least learned how to handle a gun.— 
Wm. Harnden Foster. 


Keeping One Eye Master 


T IS accepted without much question 

that the proper way to sight a shotgun 

at a moving mark is with both eyes 
open and with the vision centered on the 
object while the gun is being brought up 
into the proper line. In shooting with 
both eyes open, or binocular shooting, as 
it is called, it is absolutely essential that 
one eye take mastery over the other. In 
most cases one will, and the shooter fires 
from the corresponding shoulder. 

The difficulties of shooters who find 
their master eye on the side the opposite 
to the shoulder from which it is most 
natural for them to shoot are well- 
known, have been dealt with previously. 
The present suggestion deals with the 
man whose eyes are in constant conflict 
for mastery. Skeet has proved that some- 
times, when a person has eyes of almost 
equal strength, mastery shifts from one 
to the other with unexpected rapidity. 
Needless to say, if a shooter raised his 
gun to his right shoulder and located the 
moving mark with both eyes open, ex- 
pecting the right eye to take full control 
of the final aim, and then, at the last mo- 
ment, had the left eye assume mastery, 
the result would almost surely be a miss. 

When subject to the shifting of mas- 
tery, some shooters avert trouble in 
various ways. A few take no chances 
and deliberately close one eye through- 
out the process of aiming and shooting. 
They, of course, are losing the services 
of one eye entirely which obviously is a 
high price to pay so long as a shooter 
needs the use of both in picking up and 
watching a fast-moving mark. Then 
there are those who pick up and locate 
the mark with both eyes, and then close 
the one just before the instant of final 
aim. Their method would seem to be an 
improvement over the other, but it has 
obvious disadvantages. Still other shoot- 
ers squint or partly close the eye that is 
trying to usurp the mastery over the one 
they wish to dominate. This has the ef- 
fect of lessening the former’s vision to a 
point where any attempt at domination 
is discouraged, and yet gives the shoot- 
ers as much valuable vision as possible. 
This sounds all right were it not for the 
chore of adjusting the eye at each shot, 
and the possible danger of failing. 

Whether or not the muscular effort 
of either closing, even partly closing 
one eye, affects the vision of the one al- 
lowed to remain open may be questioned, 
but certainly this voluntary action must 
make it a trifle more difficult to follow 
the mark than it would be with both 
eyes open. If so, this fact warrants a 
suggestion that may solve the problem. 

As we have frequently said, all skeet 
shooters should wear glasses when shoot- 
ing. Most of the glasses used have some 
sort of opaque matter in the lenses to 
cut down the light. Let the lens for the 
master eye be subdued just enough to 
suit the average light conditions. Then 
have the lens for the overambitious eye 
given enough more opaque material to 
discourage that eye from trying to steal 
the mastery, and yet no more than neces- 
sary so that as much as possible of its 
vision be retained. When properly studied 
out, this idea is working well.—W. H. F. 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Marlin Merits 


Question: Though I have done quite well with 
my Winchester carbine on close-running deer, 
I don’t like the feel of it. Looking about, I 
see Marlin is putting out a little better-looking 
gun. I especially like the larger forearm, larger 
butt on a pistol-grip stock, and a 24-in. barrel. 
But I have been ridiculed by many sportsmen 
for even thinking of buying a Marlin rifle. Is 
the Marlin product inferior to the Winchester? 
Would you go ahead and try this gun, or should 
I keep the old carbine?—D. V. L., Ut 


Answer: My son had a Marlin rifle a few 
years ago. I shot it quite a bit, and saw no 
difference in the Marlin and any other rifle 


using the same cartridge, .32 Special in this in- 
stance. He killed one elk with it in Montana, 
deer in Montana and elsewhere, and the only 
thing that got away after he hit it was a grizzly 
bear. He had to take it at long range, 200 yd., 
knocked the bear down twice, and it got away 
anyhow. If I needed a rifle of the kind you 
describe the Marlin to be, I would not allow 
the fact that it had the name Marlin on it stand 
in my way. Rifle no doubt can be had in .30/30 
or in .32 Special, Marlin seeming to specialize 
on the latter cartridge. Me, I would not like 
a carbine if it was made by Saint Peter.—C. A. 


Colt .32 Caliber Rifle 


Question: I have a Colt .32 caliber pump- 
action rifle, serial No. 71051. It is breech- 
burned, which causes fired cartridges to stick. 
What is the value of this gun for killing deer? 
Where could I obtain a new barrel or have the 
present one reconditioned?—V. E. D., Ohio. 


Answer: In the ’90’s, I went deer hunting in 
Arkansas, carrying a .45/70 double rifle and a 
.32/20 Colt Lightning. For the guide’s enter- 
tainment, I fired 10 shots in 10 seconds at an 
8-in.-square board at 100 yd., placing every shot 
in the board. Having missed a deer at 200 yd. 


SHOTGUN 


Windy-Day Trap Gun 


Question: Most of my shooting is at the 
traps, a sport I have followed for 40 years. 
While I have a good, close-shooting Winchester 
which works well on quiet days and even at 
24-yd.-handicap targets, I want another gun to 
use for quick shooting on windy days. My de- 
sire is to break birds at 26 to 28 yd. from the 
shooters’ stand, 16-yd. rise. I want a large, uni- 
form pattern with a good fringe, using No. 74% 
shot in Kleanbore shells. Is a 34-in. circle pos- 
sible at that distance?—F. A. J., Wis. 


Answer: I tested boring, a few years ago, to 
see what I could do with barrels bored from 
full-choke to improved-cylinder. With the latter, 
shooting more than one gun, I averaged 23 birds 
in 25. I shot as quickly as I could, and usually 
the birds were ground up, 16-yd. rise. I think 
that once you saw the pattern, unless you have 
an exceptionally even one, you would not be 
willing to tolerate it. Best patterns came with 
3 drams of powder and 1% oz. Lubaloy shot, 
Nos. 7% and 8. No. 8 shot are large enough for 
quick work, and thicken your pattern. This is 
the only boring that will spread over a 34-in. 
circle at 30 yd. The boring with which I 
averaged 23 out of 25 was a quarter-choke, aver- 
aging 55-percent. This was shot on good days 
and bad days. The quarter-choke will cover a 
30-in. circle at 30 yd., and goes into the making 
of an all-round gun. It is closer than you are 
expecting to use, but is a very safe load. If you 
decide in favor of the improved-cylinder, I sug- 
gest that you specify a 50-percent pattern. Or- 
dinarily an improved-cylinder means a 45-per- 
cent pattern which is a bit open, hence in or- 
dering, insist on 50, and I think you will find 
your birds well broken.—C. A. 


All-Purpose Gun 


Question: My choice for an all-purpose shot- 
gun lies between the new Ithaca repeater, weigh- 
ing 6% lb., and the Model 12 Winchester in 12 
gauge, fitted with a compensator. Do you prefer 


with the double gun, both bullets dropping, the 
guide advised me to use the .32/20 Colt Light- 
ning. I tried it, and the rifle would kill deer, 
besides being the fastest repeating rifle I have 
ever seen in pump-action. It is a simple matter 
to make a new barrel for that gun. The work 
can be done by any good gunsmith.—C. A. 


Savage Safe? 


Question: Recently I bought a Savage .30/06 
bolt-action hunting rifle, Model 45. Will you 
please give me your advice on the good or bad 
points of this gun? Is the rifle safe with the 


powerful loads that are sometimes used?— 
L. S., Ga. 
Answer: I have never heard of anything go- 


ing wrong with that Savage rifle, and, if one 
had blown up in the last several years, I’d have 
heard about it. I doubt if the rifle is the best 
.30/06 made, but believe it to be a perfectly 
good rifle, and quite safe with standard am- 
munition as loaded by the factories. That means 
all kinds of factory-loaded cartridges, not hand- 
loaded. I think this Savage will kill game as 
well as the others, and shoot plenty close enough 
to hit it—C. A 


Bullet Points 


Question: Please tell me something about 
the effectiveness of the lead-point and hollow- 
point ammunition in a .300.—L. C. S., Tex. 


Answer: Probably the best reason for using 
the hollow-point is that the bullet is not likely 
to be deformed, while the point of the lead or 
naked-point bullet might be. In the 150-grain 
bullet, generally used for deer shooting in the 
.300, I'd have a personal preference for the lead 
point, which upsets a bit more promptly. When 
it comes to game larger than deer, which de- 
mand the 180-grain bullet, most hunters want 
plenty of penetration, so go to the hollow-point. 
—C. A. 


PROBLEMS 


the Cutts compensator or the Poly Choke, and 
in what barrel length? I intend to use the gun 
mostly for upland game this autumn.—E. B. B., 
Fila. 


Answer: As between the new Ithaca pump 
gun and the Winchester Model 12, my own 
choice would depend on whether the gun was to 
be used for ducks or for upland shooting. I do 
not see the need for an upland gun weighing 
more than 7% ib., and prefer a 12 bore around 
6% |b., shooting 3 drams of powder and 1% oz. 
of shot. On ducks, I like a heavier gun and a 
stiffer load. There is nothing wrong with the 
compensator except that the barrel has to be 
cut down to keep down the overall length. For 
skeet shooting, the compensator is hard to beat. 
The Poly Choke, on the other hand, is much 
more convenient, giving all degrees of choke 
right under your thumb and finger. In an up- 
land gun, I believe I would use the Poly Choke, 
but, for duck shooting, I would be willing to try 
the compensator with one of the long-range 
tubes.—C. A. 


Speed of Shot 


Question: How long does it take a charge 
of % oz. of No. 6 shot from a 20 gauge gun to 
travel 40 yd.? How far can ruffed grouse fly 
while the charge of shot travels 40 yd.? How 
far can a bobwhite quail fiy under the same 
conditions?—T. C. P., Conn. 


charge from a 20 gauge gun 
a second 


Answer: A 
travels at an average rate of 945 ft. 
over a 40-yd. course, using No. 6 shot. You can 
work out the time it takes to travel 120 ft. at 
the given rate. Grouse and quail, it is said, 
have about an equal rate of speed, although I 
think the grouse is faster. If the quail flies at 
75 ft. a second and the shot at 945 ft., it is easy 
to solve your problem. Dividing 945 by 75, you 
find that the shot travels 12.6 times as fast as 
the quail. Divide 120 ft. by 12.6 and you learn 
that the quail has traveled 9.1 ft. while the shot 
was traveling 40 yd.—C. A. 
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A Buckaroo Looks at Dudes 


(Continued from page 37) 


take a nice little gallop down that in- 
cline?” It was a dangerous, foolhardy 
stunt, and, never dreaming the dude 
would take him seriously, Hank said, 
sarcastically: “Yeah, swell.” 

Before Hank knew it, the dude jammed 
his heels in the startled horse’s flanks 
and was careening down the slope. It 
was a wonder he wasn’t killed, but the 
Lord looks after fools. Somehow he 
came out of it with a whole skin and 
didn’t lame the horse, either. 

Somebody should write a little book 
for the dude to read before he goes out 
on a trip, especially if he goes without a 
guide. Just common-sense things that 
you would think every one would know. 

For instance, always saddle up your 
saddle horse before you begin to pack 
your mules. This may save a lot of time 
and trouble if a mule decides to start for 
home. Be sure the horse’s back is clean 


| and the blanket is not wrinkled up to 


make the mount’s back sore. Don’t pull 
the cinches tight until you are ready to 
ride. Your stirrups should be just long 
enough to let you barely clear the saddle 
when you stand flat-footed in the stir- 
rups. 

When you load your stock, take your 
time. Carefully put on your kayaks and 
be sure that everything is well-protected. 
When everything is balanced nicely, add 
the top load, being careful that sharp 
corners don’t rub and gouge the animal. 
When you are doubly sure the load is 
well balanced, so there won’t be an un- 


due amount of sway, put on your tar- 


paulin and throw your hitches. Take 
your time and be sure all is right before 
you start. 

When making camp, unload your 
mules from both sides, laying each 
mule’s load in two piles and throwing 
the canvas over each pile. Then, when 
you load in the morning, just lead your 
mule between the piles, and you have 
your stuff ready to go, just as it was the 
previous day, correctly balanced. 


NE summer a couple of dudes started 

out with a little string of stock but 
no buckaroo. They got along fine until 
a bit of carelessness on their return trip 
got them into difficulty. A pack, im- 
properly lashed, slipped and threw a 
mule down a steep hillside as he was 
making a sharp turn in the trail. One 
of the dudes was far in the lead and 
didn’t know of his partner’s trouble. On 
getting down to the corral, he reported 
him lost. 

Early next morning, a buckaroo rode 
up the trail to hunt the missing man. 
Near the summit, his horse began prick- 
ing up his ears, then whickered a little. 
The buckaroo found tracks where the 
man had left the trail. Away down the 
mountain side he saw the man. 

The slipping pack had overbalanced 
the mule, thrown it down the slope, and 
landed it almost on its back, tightly 
wedged between two small trees. The 
dude’s saddle horse was tied not far 
away. There on a log sat the dude, hold- 
ing his head. He wasn’t a bit hurt, but 
the horse still had the saddle on its back 
and the mule had lain wedged between 
the trees all night with its pack cinched 
up tight. Neither animal had had a bit 
of water, although there was a small 
creek only a few yards away. 

“Why on earth didn’t you loosen up 
the packs and give the animals water, 


even if you couldn’t get the mule up?” 
demanded the buckaroo. The dude an- 
swered simply, “I didn’t think of it.” 

The boys have standing orders to 
bring in any animals found tied. One 
day Pete was riding across a little mead- 
ow when he saw one of our horses tied 
to a tree, while the dude who had it out 
was away fishing. Not wanting to set 
the man afoot, he just untied the animal, 
allowing it to graze. He knew it wouldn't 
run away with its reins dragging along 
the ground. 

Next day when he came by, he saw 
the horse tied up, so he untied it again. 
The third day he again found it tied, so 
he took off the bridle and laid it at the 
foot of the tree. 

A couple of days later, back to the 
corral came the dude, afoot and snort- 
ing. “That horse,” he announced, “is 
tricky. Yes, sir, it’s the smartest horse 
I ever saw.” 


WO days in succession, this marvel of 

a horse had untied itself. Finally, on 
the third day, it had taken off its bridle 
and strayed away. Then his indignation 
boiled over, and the dude exploded. He 
had been given an untrustworthy horse. 
He had been set afoot in the forest, aban- 
doned—through this ornery critter’s 
cussed disposition. He wouldn’t pay a 
cent for its hire. No sir, not a penny 
under any consideration. 

“That’s all right, partner,’ said the 
boss, smoothly. “You don’t have to pay 
a cent if you feel that way about it. The 
horse will take care of himself. He’ll 
come back, don’t you worry a bit about 
it.” 

The dude shook his head and climbed 
into his car, still marveling at this horse 
that could untie knots and undress him- 
self. In the meantime, the wonder horse 
had ambled down the trail to the stable, 
and stood there innocently nosing a bag 
of barley feed. 

Now and then you'll find an animal 
that is just naturally ornery and will 
stray in spite of his hobbles. The boss 
usually gets rid of this kind of pack ani- 
mal as soon as he finds him out; but, for 
some reason or other, he has kept a wise 
old mule called Geraldine. Whenever we 
got ready to pack up, she would always 
be missing. Putting a bell on her didn’t 
seem to help—we never could hear it and 
would have to hunt for her just the same 
as when she had no bell. 

One day the boss happened along and 
saw Geraldine hiding behind a big rock. 
There she stood, holding her neck out 
perfectly rigid, her tail switching furi- 
ously. She was enjoying the search. 

The switching tail gave the boss an 
idea. Now Geraldine wears a bell fore 
and aft, and we can always find her. Not 
so dumb. 

That’s the secret of getting along with 
animals, and a smart dude soon realizes 
it—it’s pretty safe to count on a critter’s 
doing a good bit of thinking on its own 
hook. Treat your animals as if they were 
intelligent; be careful when you load 
and unload; hobble them so they can 
reach feed and water; and watch them 
on the trail for signs of injury. Remem- 
ber that, while they may not be able to 
talk, they are doing a heap of thinking, 
and, if you treat them like white folks, 
they'll respond by giving you the same 
respect they have for a seasoned buck- 
aroo. 
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-HERE’S REAL SCIENTIFIC GLARE 
PROTECTION FOR OUTDOOR WEAR 


Because it absorbs confusing, fatigu- 
ing glare, and at the same time permits 
clear unhampered vision, without alter- 
ing color values, Ray-Ban Anti-Glare is 
rapidly winning wide acclaim among 
outdoor and sports enthusiasts. Try this 
remarkable new goggle yourself—for 
skeet, fishing, golf, driving —all outdoor 
wear. Champions say, “the finest skeet 
glass ever built.” If your dealer is not yet 
stocked to supply you, write for free de- 
scriptive folder. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 39 Lowell St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Also available in your prescription 
through regular optical channels 
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New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 
$35, $40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 


22 caliber rimfire. Send for folder. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 
tise ; - 
A NEW and, 
All Makes, Powers, Sizes & 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telescope 
$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 


alogue on request. 
BAUSCH 7 LOMB Box J 


FREE! GUN CATALOG 


Send Stamp for Bargains in Guns, 
Scopes, Sights, Reloading Tools, Sleeping 
Western Shotguns (Made by Ithaca) like 


























Ps . 
new C, Smith waives Shotguns like new $18. 
Fis! ERM E Ni Send Stamp for Bargain ‘ishing fackle 
Catalog. Send Stamp for Free Camera List. Gun Clubs! Send 
10c for Medal-Award C Jatalog. 


J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-J, Seattle, Wn. 














iF YOU AIM TO REACH THE TOP 
EQUIP YOUR GUN WITH A COMP 


Before the big events start at Tulsa, get in 
that important practice with a Cutts Comp 


on your gun. You'll be ready to match 
shot for shot with all comers. Write today 
or see your dealer. Illustrated folder free 
on request. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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By A. C. GOULD 


VERY year more and more sports- 

men realize how necessary a small 

outboard engine is to the full enjoy- 

ment of their chosen hobby. The 
handiness and general utility of the mod- 
ern motor are too well-known to warrant 
comment here. Once you own one of 
these little packages of power, you are 
seldom satisfied to go back to oars or 
paddle. The reliability, low weight, and 
ability to keep going unfalteringly 
through rain and spray, fair weather and 
foul, more than compensate for the room 
the motor takes in your outing equip- 
ment. 

Many of us would like to buy new en- 
gines, but just don’t have the money to 
invest. Then a friend, or a friend of a 
friend, tells us about an engine he has or 
knows is for sale. Of course, it’s in per- 
fect shape, and can be bought at a ridic- 
ulously low figure. That sounds pretty 
good, so we go look at it. Now there's a 
futile gesture! For all the good looking 
at an engine does, you might just as well 
buy it sight unseen and be done with it. 
Unless a motor has been sadly neglect- 
ed, its exterior appearance seldom be- 
trays its infirmities. Some things can be 
determined from a casual inspection of 
this sort, but not much. A washing down 
with kerosene to remove grease and dirt, 
and the motor will look like any other. 

Thousands of motors have been sold on 
the strength of a look, and many of 
them have required complete overhauls 
and new parts before they'd run. In all 
fairness, though, we must say that these 
were private sales. Dealers generally are 
reputable in this respect—they have to 
be to remain in business. But, of course, 
you can’t expect an owner to demon- 





Loose wrist pins and bearings produce sharp 
raps and clicks when flywheel is oscillated 
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To test spark, ground one lead, hold other 
near cylinder, and turn flywheel with nail 


strate his motor in the early spring. In 
the first place, it’s too cold, and in the 
second, his boat is probably laid up. 
And, even if he started the motor out of 
water, it wouldn’t mean a thing. A mo- 
tor has to be in pretty bad condition be- 
fore it refuses to run with no water re- 
sistance against the propeller. So you 
take his word for it, and plunk down the 
money. By the time you find out the 
motor isn’t all it should be, and that it’s 
going to cost you a lot more money to 
get it into shape, it’s too late. The ex- 
owner will tell you that you bought it 
with your eyes open, or some such thing, 
and you're stuck. 

In the hope that knowledge of a few 
elementary rules for checking condition, 
without actually running the motor, will 
keep you out of the ranks of those who 
have made bad bargains, I am going to 
outline a procedure for such checking. 
It is really simple enough, and, while I 
won't guarantee that a motor which 
passes these tests is perfect, I will say 
that no expensive repairs will be neces- 
sary to put it in first-class running con- 
dition. 

First, there is the matter of general 
outside condition. As I have said, this is 
no real indication of working order, but 
gives an idea of the sort of treatment the 
motor has received. Look for broken 
parts; control handles, for instance, or 
bracket parts that have been damaged 
and patched. Dents in the tank are signs 
of abuse. The engine may have been 
dropped at one time or another, which 
might affect the magneto. Corrosion in 
the alloys of the lower unit and drive- 
shaft housing means that the motor has 
been neglected by leaving it on the boat 
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Tapping the cylinder block +: detect rust. 
A clean jacket will give out a hollow ring 


for long intervals. In brief, the motor 
should look “clean,” as the automobile 
dealers say, not as if it had been washed 
down and prettied up for your benefit, 
but as if it had always been well cared 
for. 

Take out the spark plugs and turn the 
flywheel by hand. It should turn freely, 
with no drag or bind at any point. Hold 
your thumb over each spark-plug hole in 
turn, and turn the flywheel. The com- 
pression should exert enough pressure 
against your thumb to force it off the 
hole. Turn the flywheel a little way past 
the top-center position. Now remove 
your thumb from the opening. You 
should hear a noise like the one caused 
by pulling a cork from a bottle. Then 
turn the flywheel up to top-center again, 
and leave it in that position for a few 
seconds, holding your thumb tightly on 
the opening. The compression should re- 
main at practically full strength until 
you remove your thumb and not leak 
away past the rings. 

If compression checks out O.K., you 
can go on to the next test. But if it is 
bad, either the cylinder is cracked or 
broken through from the jacket to the 
inside, the rings are frozen in their 
grooves, or the cylinder is badly scored. 
Cracked cylinders are very common in 
motors more than 4 or 5 years old, es- 
pecially when they have been used in 
salt water. Replacement is costly, so it 
is important to make sure they are in 
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good condition. At the slightest sign of 
lack of compression, ask the owner to 
let you take off the cylinder, or have him 
do it, so you can inspect the inside. Make 
sure there is no small hole up near the 
combustion chamber where rust has eat- 
en through from the jacket. See that 
there are no long scores running length- 
wise in the cylinder, possibly caused by 
a loose wrist pin, and no frozen piston 
rings. The rings can be freed quite 
readily, but scoring or holes mean junk- 
ing the cylinder. 

Beware of clogged-up cylinders. Rust, 
scale and corrosion plug up most of the 
space in the jackets, blocking circula- 
tion of water and sometimes causing 
complete stoppage. Often severe over- 
heating will cause the pistons to seize, 
stopping the motor. Some owners will 
allow you to take out a core plug, those 
round disks, of which there are generally 
two or three in any hollow casting. With 
a core plug removed, you can easily de- 
termine how much rust and scale there 
is inside the jackets. Another way, is to 
take off the water connections and blow 
through the fittings. There should be no 
resistance to the breath. Still a third 
way is to tap the block with a light ham- 
mer. You will notice that a block in good 
shape has an entirely different sound 
from one that is full of rust. The former 
feels alive, with a slightly hollow ring. 
The plugged-up cylinder, on the other 
hand, will give out a dull clunk. In any 
event, remember that plugged blocks 
mean trouble. Cleaning out rust is a 
long, tedious job, and, in some cases im- 
possible, entailing the purchase of new 
cylinders. 


Le comes the magneto. With the 
spark plugs still out, ground one ig- 
nition wire against some metal part, 
hold the other lead about % in. from the 
metal, and turn the flywheel, either by 
hand or with a nail held in the starting- 
rope slot. A crackling, blue spark should 
result. Even a feeble spark will prove 
the magneto basically sound, but, in such 
case, it will probably need some work be- 
fore it is in proper condition. New wires, 
fresh insulating compound, cleaning or 
replacement of the points, may be nec- 
essary. No spark at all means some part 
is entirely out of commission, which, in 
turn, means an expensive repair job. 

You can check the tightness of con- 
necting-rod bearings by turning the fly- 
wheel until pistons are on top center and 
then oscillating it rapidly 1 in. in both 
directions. If they are loose, you'll be 
able to hear the bearings rapping against 
the crankshaft. Too, you'll be able to 
distinguish the dull noise of the rod bear- 
ings from the higher-pitched click of 
loose wrist pins. A slight rap is to be 
expected as connecting rods are never 
set up tight in outboard motors. 

Now, grasp the rim of the flywheel 
with hands at opposite sides and wobble 
it sidewise to determine the condition of 
the top crankcase bushing. There should 
be little, if any, discernible play. Too 
much means that the bushing is worn, 
and that valuable crankcase compression 
will leak past the bushing, making the 
engine hard to start and lacking in 
power. Now grasp the flywheel under 
the rim and try to move it up and down. 
This will tell you how much end play 
there is. There should be very little. 

Inspect water lines closely, especially 
if they are made of aluminum. Look at 
the tubing where it runs into fittings. 
Each connection should be tight, the tub- 
ing should show no signs of wear or col- 
lapsing, and should be free of corrosion. 
This is important, particularly if the mo- 
tor has been used in salt water. 

So much for (Continued on page 85) 
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The fine days of the year are here—with months of the 
best boating weather just ahead of us. Now is the time to 
get your new Sea-Horse outboard motor. Enjoy it this 
Summer and Fall—and for years and years to come! 

That’s the beauty of a Sea-Horse. It’s not a one- or two- 
season motor. Sea-Horses have a reputation for stamina. 
They'll “take it” for years on end—and give you a big 
trade-in value when you finally want to change. 

And in the meantime you'll enjoy such outstanding 
features as alternate firing, underwater exhaust and full 
pivot reverse. ONLY JOHNSON HAS ALL THREE! 

There are 9 great Sea-Horse models to choose from. See 
your Johnson dealer for a demonstration. You'll find his 
name listed under “Outboard Motors” 
in your classified telephone directory. 


t Write for your copy 
FREE of the Sea-Horse 
® Handy Chart of mo- 


tor sizes and specifications. Packed with 
new developments. Sent free! 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 





THE BEST IS 
YET TO COME! 





MODEL 
MS 


New bantam weight sensa- 
tion with reverse, under- 
water exhaust, patented coe 


pilot, synchro- 
control, Only . $49.50 
oes =. < gee power 
ead and Ready- 
Pull Starter . . 962-50 


MODEL 
DT 


F all-feature alternate 





NEW ELECTRIC GENERATOR 


Model EG800. 800 watts, 32 volts. Self- 
contained, DEPENDable. Ample capac- 
ity for lighting camps, cottages, farm 


homes, cruisers — and for 

running electric appliances $198 
Model EG2, 300 watts, 12 volts, $69.75. 
Write for full details. Prices f.o.b. fac. 

















JOHNSON 
Seahorse OUTBOARD MOTORS 


ey Sea-Horse. Powerful, 
rilliant, 

emooth... $129-50 
Model LT, popular compan- 


firing twin, $1Q09-50 





World famed Johnson op- 
osed firing twin. om | 
Ceediine. Powerful. Rugged. 


With under- 
water exhaust $89-SO 
All prices f. 0. b. factory 
and subject to change. 
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Answers ta 
Boating rans 


Underwater Exhaust 


Question: In a recent issue, some one want- 
ed to know if it would be possible to put an un- 
derwater exhaust on a Johnson outboard motor. 
The exhaust was originally under the tank. I 
have been thinking about trying the same thing 
with mine, but the pipe from the manifold would 
interfere with the 360-degree steering. I do not 
know how it could be connected without affect- 
ing the steering.—D. E. S., Conn. 


Answer: You are quite correct. An under- 
water exhaust would be an improvement, but it 
entails sacrificing some less important detail. 
In this instance, it would mean dispensing with 
the 360-degree steering and being content with 
steering in a 180-degree arc. For all ordinary 
purposes, this should be satisfactory, and the 
exhaust could then be attached. The only 
change necessary in the muffler would be to cut 
a hole in the under side of the present muffler 
and attach a funnel-shaped, galvanized-iron pipe 
to the opening, the lower end extending into 
water, and the round, water end being flattened 
to form a tear-shaped projection. Small strap- 
iron brackets could be used to secure the ex- 
haust pipe. Any tinsmith could readily fabri- 
cate such a pipe from sheet metal.—W. J. 


Weather Helm 


Question: I own a 12-ft. rowboat which I 
equipped with a sail last summer. The rudder 
of the boat is an oar which extends astern. The 
mast is 3% ft. behind the stem. The sail has a 
gaff and contains 65 sq. ft. Since all my sail- 
ing is confined to the Susquehanna River, I wish 
to add a jib sail, because I have to do a lot of 


tacking. With my present sail, I have difficulty 
in doing this. There is a strong pull on the 
rudder. If I add a jib, say 20 ft. of sail, will 


the rudder pull be equalized or will it become 
stronger?—G. M. R., Md. 


Answer: That extreme pull on the rudder 
when sailing your boat is known as weather 
helm, and, in your case, is excessive. From a 
description of your hull, it is evident that the 
mast is set too far aft. If it were placed about 
1 ft. forward, the excessive weather helm would 
be lessened considerably. The addition of a 
jib, however, will also counteract this rudder 
pull and the mast may be left in its present 
location. The extra sail would add a bit more 
speed. A certain amount of weather helm is 
necessary for safety as that counteracts any 
tendency to jib. With a slight weather helm, 
the hull always points up into the wind when 
the helm or rudder is freed.—W. J. 


Scow-Type Boat 


Question: Is there any reason why I 
shouldn't build a flat-bottomed boat with a sled- 
runner bow? Is such a boat likely to be un- 
stable or difficult to handle? My idea is to use 
cedar or pine for the sides and make the bottom 
out of one piece of either plywood or some other 
composition material.—M. A. B., South Dakota. 


Answer: There is nothing unstable or incor- 
rect about scow-type boats. The design you are 
interested in is known to every naval architect 
as the most efficient hull form in existence. 
Cedar or pine for the sides and plywood or com- 
position board for the bottom are entirely sat- 
isfactory if the correct design is used.—W. J. 


Canopy Material 


Question: What material do you suggest for 
making a removable canopy for our boat? I 
have found canvas too heavy and silk too ex- 
pensive. —M. N. M., Mo. 


Answer: Sail cloth should fulfill your re- 
quirements for a lightweight, inexpensive ma- 
terial for a canopy on your boat. Get the close- 
woven sailcloth, weighing about 5 or 6 oz. to 
the square yard.—W. J. 
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Bucks Don't Want To Be Trophies 


(Continued from page 23) 


from it toward the river, but it hasn’t 
been used since the war. Go in there, 
cross the first savanna, and then stop 
by a big gum tree. If there’s a buck in 
this drive, he’ll come straight for that 
tree.” 

I blundered as directed. I saw no 
signs of destroyed church or of road. 
I did find a savanna. This I dutifully 
crossed. Then a big, black gum hove in 
sight. “Here’s the slaughter-house,” I 
thought, and waited. 

In five minutes, the hounds crossed my 
front, nearly a half mile beyond me. 
That was the real stand, and there stood 
the real gum tree. 

It often happens that a man goes deep 
into the wilderness for his deer, while 
the old rascal may be lurking near the 
edges of his home fields. I have had 
many experiences with this business of 
going too far for my game. Take the 
buck that stayed home. 

For five years, some friends and I pur- 
sued a truly giant stag, so dark as to 
be almost a melano, and with a rack 
of twelve clear points. On two occa- 
sions, I saw him shot at but never 
wounded. 


S THE years passed, this buck be- 
came almost legendary, so that, when 
each season opened, we figured its suc- 
cess or failure measured in terms of the 
big buck. 

One season we couldn’t find him. A 
deer has regular haunts. He loves home. 
The big buck couldn’t have been killed, 
or every one would have heard of it. 
That he still lived I was certain, for I 
found his track. No other buck in those 
wilds made a track like his. 

A day or so after the season ended, 
I was talking with an old Negro who 
lives in an old field on the borders of my 
place. 

“Cap'n,” he said, “how come you all 
ain’t hunt the big buck this year?” 

I told him we had done little else. 

“Well,” he said, “he been right by my 
house all de time.” 

Determined to test the truth of what 
he told me, I went over to his cabin in 
the broom’s edge next day, and he took 
me out in the high grass and weeds not 
100 yards from his house. Bed after 
bed we counted, and everywhere we 
found the old master’s tracks. It had 
been like Poe’s story, “The Purloined 
Letter.” Often, to find a deer, don’t 
look for him in the places you would ex- 
pect him to be hiding. 

Did you ever hunt American water 
bucks? Just across the river from my 
place, I own a wild island of 600 acres. 
Deer live there, and nearly always, when 
a deer is hard-pressed on the mainland, 
he will swim across. I rarely follow 
one. I keep the place as a natural sanc- 
tuary for wild game. But one Christ- 
mas I had some friends hunting with 
me, and we didn’t seem to do anything 
in the pinelands with the deer. The 
Negro drivers kept talking about the 
island, saying they believed all the deer 
were there. I decided to drive it. 

I got my drivers and hounds trans- 
ported to the back of the island, and I 
had my standers posted, each at the 
end of a check bank. You see, this had 
been an old rice field, and most of the 
banks were still fairly intact. But, be- 
tween the banks, the place was a wide 
sea of marsh, a quaking morass, be- 
side which an ordinary stretch of mud 
would be like a concrete highway. I 


had the thing all reasoned out. With 
the drivers and hounds after them, the 
bucks would want to cross the island, 
and they would want to do so speedily. 
Naturally, I thought, they would run the 
banks, high and hard, down every one of 
which their own pathways ran. Oh, yes, 
I had it figured. 

As there were not bank ends enough 
to go around, I did not take a stand, but 
climbed a cypress tree to watch. I had 
a clear view of the huge stretch of 
wasteland, crossed at intervals of about 
300 yards by the bush-grown banks. 
When I had everything set, I sounded 
my horn. The Negroes started their 
driving. Almost at once the hounds 
began to tune up. Then I heard frantic 
shouts. Then the whole pack simply 
went crazy. Far across the field, and 
coming nearer with every jump, I saw 
a sight to make the heart of any sports- 
man rejoice. I saw not one but three 
old bucks, crafty old denizens of the 
delta, and they were headed our way. 
What luck! If anybody missed, that 
was his affair. 

But something was wrong; the stags 
were not running a bank. Straight 
through the middle of one of the fields 
they came. Now they would be lost to 
sight in the tall marsh; then they would 
reappear, jumping high, even with that 
squdgy footing. Sometimes they would 
hit the slush so hard I could see the 
water fly up. I expected at any moment 
to see them turn for one of the banks, 
at the end of which an excited hunter 
waited. But nary a turn did those 
stags. 

I thought of trying to climb down to 
intercept them, but I knew they would 
be gone long before I got ahead of them. 
I shall never forget the grand sight 
they made, coming across that solitary 
reed land—wise old scouts, heading back 
to life and liberty, and gaining them, 
because they used their heads. They 
dashed straight to the river and swam 
across. 

I have told of five cases in which deer 
escaped. I could tell of a hundred more. 
But these examples will serve to remind 
us of the uncertainty of deer hunting. It 
is rendered so, chiefly, by the sagacity of 
the quarry. 

The toad’s head of defeat in hunting 
always has a genuine jewel in it. If 
game gets away, it will increase, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth. And 
an old stag never escapes me but I wish 
him well, making at the same time a 
resolve to visit him again when I hap- 
pen to be less dumb and he not quite 
so blamed smart. 


Wild Pigs Thriving 


HE peccary, or wild pig, is said to be 

staging a comeback in the proposed 
Big Bend National Park of Texas, after 
having been threatened with extinction. 
The peccary, which is the only native 
wild pig, was all but exterminated in 
Texas, by hunters who killed the mam- 
mals for their hides, when a State law 
was passed for their protection. Recent- 
ly a herd of 20 was reported in the Tuc- 
son Mountain Park, Ariz., where the 
animals have enjoyed complete protec- 
tion for so long that they have lost much 
of their fear of man. The peccary is not 
of the same family as the domestic pig. 
So-called wild razorbacks are merely 
domestic pigs that have been allowed to 
run wild. 
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Pauper Princess 


(Continued from page 29) 


The following season was a lean one, 
and birds were scarce. Accordingly, I 
took Tramp South in January. Her work 
on quail proved every bit as convincing 
as it had on ruffed grouse in the North, 
the previous year. 

When opening day rolled around in 
1920, Mike and I set forth for our old 
stamping grounds, with Mike’s two set- 
ters and Tramp in the back seat. Birds 
were still scarce, but, due to the superb 
teamwork of our dogs, we had all but 
accounted for our limit by mid-after- 
noon. Then I suggested that we have one 
last fling in that old cover where we had 
been introduced to Tramp. 

Upon our arrival, we were disappoint- 
ed to discover from the presence of a 
somewhat battered Ford that the cover 
was already occupied. Being rather cu- 
rious, we decided to loiter awhile beside 
the road, and let the dogs out to stretch 
their legs. 

In about ten minutes, a lone gunner 
appeared in one corner of the cover, ob- 
viously making his way toward the 
parked car. That he was unaccompanied 
by any dog seemed rather strange. Birds 
were so few and wild in this particular 
section of the country as to make hunt- 
ing without a good dog nothing more 
than a form of pleasurable exercise. 

As the hunter approached, I noticed 
that Tramp was acting peculiarly, run- 
ning back and forth between the Ford 
and our own parked sedan. When I 
spoke to her, she paid scant attention. 
When the stranger was within fifteen 
yards or so, she covered the distance 
in two bounds, and was all over him, 
licking his face and hands and jumping 
up on him. Immediately I was out of our 
car, shouting useless commands, but in 
time to see the stranger’s single com- 
mand of “Down, Sal!” produce the de- 
sired results. In bewilderment, Mike and 
I introduced ourselves. Mutual expla- 
nations were straightway forthcoming. 

Tramp was, in reality, “Granite State 
Sal,” a daughter of a famous bench and 
field-trial champion. The stranger, who 
proved to be a lawyer from Boston, was 
an inveterate hunter, as partial to this 
particular section of New England as we 
were. 

About a week before that eventful Sat- 
urday afternoon, three years before, the 
lawyer had driven up from Boston to try 
his luck in some covers, a few miles from 
the spot where we now were. Upon com- 
pletion of the hunt, he had bundled Sal 
into a newfangled dog carrier, attached 
to the running board of his car, and 
started back for Boston over bumpy 
back roads. Being anxious to make time, 
he had driven at a faster rate than such 
roads warranted. As a result, the car- 
rier door yielded to the strain, deposit- 
ing Sal somewhere along the route. 

Her disappearance went unnoticed un- 
til her owner had driven into his own 
yard. To add to his consternation, he 
was greeted upon his arrival with a tel- 
egram that instructed him to report at 
Camp Devens for military duty the next 
day. In desperation, he explained to his 
sister as best he could just where he sus- 
pected he might have lost Sal, and ex- 
acted her promise to scour that section 
of the country. 

What followed you already know, but, 
to forestall your sympathy, I might add 
that I later married the lawyer’s sister, 
and Tramp was my brother-in-law’s wed- 
ding present. 
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Only $37.50 for the 
Elto Pal . . . weighs 
only 14 pounds! 
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Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 
most understandable discussion of the “‘Art of Fly 
Casting’’ that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as the 
side, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spinner, dry 
fly onal other special lures. The best methods : 
fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are handled each 
in a separate chapter as is the matter of field repairs 
ages and cover. 25c postpaid Outdoor Life, 
Desk 88A, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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CANVAS 
BOATS 

Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; carry by hand ond on 
auto: safe for family; all sizes: Ate ~akabie. ¢ otren er than 


used by S. and fore governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fair. Catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“x FOLDING BOAT 


You need to fish those unfrequented Lakes and 
Streams. ROWBOAT or CANOE, rolls into ONE 
small LIGHT bundle. Take anywhere you or your 
car can go. Easy to set up in a few minutes. 
STRONG, RIGID, SAFE, SE, AWORTHY. All 


sizes. Handles outboard. Circular free. 


BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 
Dept. O Glen Cove, N. Y. 

























PENN YAN BOATS. 
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All-Wood. Meet all require- 
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models exclusively for Sports- 
men. Always ready to use. No 
soaking or caulking. 
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A STURDY WOODEN BOAT 


IT FOLDS 





ONE MAN SETS IT UP IN ONE MINUTE 


Light as a canoe, yet safe and seaworthy as a heavy rowboat. 
Built of finest Douglas fir laminated plywood that cannot 
crack, split or break. Leak proof. Can't collapse. Good for 
years of hard service. Used by U. S. Government in 9800 miles 
of explorations in treacherous Colorado and San Juan River 
canyons. With 4 h.p. outboard motor Fold-Flats made many 
26-mile ocean trips to Catalina Island. So compact can easily 
be carried on car, yacht, trailer or pack mule. Ideal for hunt- 
ing or fishing trips. Quality assured by our 42 years’ expe- 
rience building fine boats. Write for prices 
and full facts. Inquiries from dealers invited. 


he & STEWART, INC. 
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YOU CAN DO 
SCULPTURE IN 
WOOD WITH A COMMON POCKET 
KNIFE! Figures of men, animals, birds, 
are really easy to whittle out of a block of 
wood, when you know the tricks. With a 
few simple hand tools and the practical 
diagrammed directions in this inexpensive 
new manual, you can make fascinating 


things — carvings for furniture — jewel 
boxes—frames, treasure chests, plant 
stands, ornaments, book ends, crumb 


trays, cabinets, puzzles, etc.—a host of 
useful and some very novel things. You'll 
be surprised how easy these directions are 
to follow—you will discover the most in- 
triguing hobby you ever dreamed of—and 
one which costs you nothing to enjoy. 
Your main material is odds and ends of 
wood. 


CHIP CARVING, RELIEF CARVING, EVERY KIND 
OF CARVING IS INCLUDED 


Illustrations, step-by-step in- 
structions and diagrams 
make it possible for 
a beginner to get 

excellent results 

right from the 
start. Shows how 
to do chip carv- 
ing, incising, lev- 
el-surface carving, 
carving in relief. 
How to make 
pierced or openwork 
carvings. How to 
carve turned objects, 
suchas chairs, stools, 
tables. Carving in 
the round completely 
explained and sim- 
plified. You'll enjoy 
originating your own 
designs and patterns 

by the method fully explained in the manual. 


BRAND NEW! 
265 PAGES! 
13 BIG CHAPTERS! 


OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN STURDY CLOTH 


This wonderful new handbook, prepared espe 
cially for our readers costs you nothing if you 
do not wish to keep it. SEND NO MONEY 
NOW. Just tear off and mail the coupon below 
right now and your copy of WOOD CARVING 
AND WHITTLING will be mailed at once. 
Remember if for any reason you decide to re- 
turn the book within 10 days, your money will 
be instantly refunded. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


& Outdoor Life, Dept. 88 
8 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send m ajar new 265 page, cloth bound book, 

“WOOD CARVING AND WHITTLING”. When 
the book is delivered I will pay the postman only 
$2.00 plus a few cents postage, in FULL PAY- 
_ My understanding is that after examina- 
tion, 
within 10 days and you will refund my money in full. 

you prefer to pay now we pay postage.) 
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(Continued from page 47 


focus, or telephoto, lens is almost a 
necessity. 

There are occasions when the alert 
outdoorsman can get wildlife studies 
with almost any camera. I recall the day 
when I came upon two fine bucks, not 
far away, but half-hidden by shrubbery. 
Believing I could get one of the deer, 
even if both took fright, I attempted a 
crouching stalk. There was fair light so 
I had the shutter set at 1/200 second, the 
stop at F/8, and the distance at infinity. 
I crept to a covert within fifty yards of 
the game, but I could just see patches 
of hair through the brush. 

Taking in the situation hurriedly, I 
decided to shoot one buck and attempt 
to-get a running picture. My shot broke 
the neck of one deer, while the other 
started out in high gear. A few seconds 
later, the second buck bounded into view 
in an open lane, and the 1/200-second 
exposure caught him in mid-stride. Thus 
I managed to “get” both deer. 

Spotted fawns, trusting and unafraid, 
are sometimes photographed at close 
range. But the doe is not so inclined to 
pose with her offspring before strangers. 
A lucky break once led me to the retreat 
of a doe and fawn without betraying my 
approach. It was summer in northern 
California. Just back of the deer’was a 
half-burned, fallen, giant redwood. 

Muffling the noise of my opening 
camera, I crept to a blind of rocks, not 
sixty feet away. Three times I made 
exposures, fearing the doe would hear 
the click of the shutter. The third shot 
caught the fawn nursing, the doe clean- 
ing it with her tongue. In a few seconds, 
both deer moved away, the doe bravely 
keeping herself between me and her 
fawn. 

It was in northern British Columbia, 
far from man-made trails, that H. B. 
Callahan and his guide jumped four 
black bears in an area of huckleberry 
bushes. It was apparent to these woods- 
men that the four bears were a mother 
with three cubs. Within 200 yards, they 


“| suppose 
you didnt 
know it was 


loaded!” 


came again upon the entire family. The 
trio of cubs had shinned up a single 
spruce, struggling to hang onto in- 
adequate branches while the mother 
sat with her back to the trunk, facing 
the invaders. 

Obviously, she was ready to do battle 
to protect her triplets, but the men ap- 
proached until the old bear began to 
growl and rear upon her hind feet. 
About 100 feet away, Callahan took two 
exposures. The result tells a true story 
of a forest mother’s courage. 

But, of all the wild creatures of the 
North woods, none is a more available 
camera subject than a fool hen. These 
are Franklin’s grouse, which seem to 
have absolutely no fear of man. In the 
backwoods of British Columbia, I have 
photographed fool hens within six feet. 
But it required considerable patience to 
obtain the portrait of the rooster and 
hen together on the ground. 

In taking this picture, I slowly fol- 
lowed the two grouse more than 200 
yards through jack-pine country. The 
sky was overcast, and I kept the F/3.5 
lens wide open, with the shutter at 1/50 
second. As I stalked the birds, my great- 
est difficulty was to keep them in focus, 
even through my synchronized range 
finder was easy to operate. About the 
time I had them lined up, the rooster 
would strut away and the hen would 
follow. At length, I pursued them to a 
spot where the jack pines thinned out 
to a short stretch of meadow. Here they 
paused in profile, as if undecided 
whether to cross the open. The rooster 
became disgruntled, and he ruffled up 
his feathers and clucked indignantly, 
while I made the best fool-hen picture 
of my experience. The birds were quite 
dark, but the light on the meadow gave 
the picture a semisilhouette effect. 

Like shooting accuracy, good photo- 
graphic technique requires concentra- 


tion and practice. You will not get con- 
sistently good pictures until you snap 
that 


shutter times without number. 
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Bass Drive a Hard Bargain 


(Continued from page 33) 


churned the water into froth. Although 
the fish weighed only three pounds, he 
put up the best fight of any bass I’ve 
ever caught. 

Then a sudden wind changed condi- 
tions, and our sport was over. Strange- 
ly enough, this particular location never 
rewarded me with another fish during 
our stay at Lake Traverse. I saw them 
there and had a few half-hearted rises 
to several lures, but couldn’t connect. 


OWEVER, the frog took fish in other 

places and so did other bugs, es- 
pecially a white one with spent, bucktail 
wings. I found it best to change lures 
under some conditions. For instance, 
when I missed a rise and cast the same 
bug back, it ruined everything. The fish 
wouldn’t take that one or any other. 
But, if, instead of casting the same bug 
back, I took my time and changed to 
another bug, I was invariably rewarded 
with a strike and a fish. In a space of 
five or six feet, I rose two bass on the 
frog. Because I missed them both, I 
changed lures, waited a few moments, 
and then cast the white bug over the 
first fish I had missed. I struck quickly, 
yet he had swallowed the bait so deep 
that we had to keep him. The second 
fish did the same. 

There is a reason for this, I think. 
Because the bass had missed their first 
chance at the bug, they probably were 
peeved, and at the same time, suspicious, 
because the bug disappeared in such an 
unnatural manner when I attempted to 
set the hook. If the same bug had been 
presented to them immediately, they 
probably would have become more 
suspicious than ever, and wouldn’t have 
struck. When the bug didn’t show up 
immediately, they probably became anx- 
ious. The suspense caused them to lose 
their caution, and, when a few moments 
later an entirely different and larger 
bug appeared, they struck without fear. 

On the whole, the bass supplied us 
with the very fishing we were looking 
for during our first four days at Lake 
Traverse. But on the fifth day they be- 
came contrary. From then until we left, 
the only sport we had with artificials 
was with small muskies. 

After six weeks in other parts of the 
country, during which we fished for 
species other than bass, we headed for 
the forested streams of the Ozarks in 
Missouri, and more bass fishing. 

“You're here at the right time,” I was 
told on arrival. “The water is low, and 
the bass won’t hit. We've been waiting 
for you to show us how to do it.” I 
overlooked this reference to a previous 
visit on which I’d cleaned up with bugs 
and hunted out some of the guides. 
“Bass will take live bait,” they said, “but 
fishing with either plug or fly is poor.” 
I heard it said frequently that the water 
was too clear for bass fishing. This 
made me smile, for clear water is ideal 
for surface-lure fishing. 

But I got a shock when we reached 
Moore’s Ferry. Instead of being clear, 
the water was absolutely dirty, no fish 
were rising, and leaves cluttered the 
eddies. A premature frost had caused 
the trouble. 

I started off with a bass bug. The rest 
of the party used plugs. By noon, I was 
convinced that nothing could be done 
with artificials. No one else got a fish, 
so they felt the same about it. 


? 


Our guide, Charlie Barnes, didn’t say 
anything, but he set out a minnow trap 
while we ate lunch. Shortly after we 
started off again, I heard murmurings. 
Charlie was persuading my wife to fish 
with a minnow. She fell for it, too, and 
was soon dragging a minnow as we 
floated along. A few minutes later, she 
took the first bass caught by anyone in 
our party. 

She continued to take fish, while my 
efforts with bugs drew blanks. By the 
middle of the second day, I gave up and 
turned to bait. But the change didn’t do 
me any good. For three days, my wife 
held the spotlight, with high rod each 
evening. On the third day, we had 
reached clear water and could see fish 
rising occasionally. I went back to the 
bug, promptly took one bass, and missed 
two others. 

But next day it was a different story. 
Nature had taken a hand again, and the 
water was filled with loose moss and 
leaves. You couldn’t fish even a live 
minnow without getting hung up, let 
alone an artificial. Charlie and I decided 
something had to be done about it, so, 
when we got to the first good hole, Charlie 
placed the boat on the shore edge of the 
current at the head of the eddy and held 
it there. 

We started fishing, and we caught fish, 
plenty of them. Our location enabled us 
to fish the edge of the current, and be- 
cause of this strategy, we were not 
troubled with the floating moss and 
leaves. Besides, the bass were in this 
deep water, and didn’t like the floating 
debris in the rest of the stream any more 
than we did. 

We knew now what to do to take fish, 
but didn’t have time to do it. We had a 
two-day trip ahead of us, and had to be 
on our way. Our experiences, however, 
had been varied enough to prove how 
contrary both bass and conditions can 
be. I had started this trip expecting to 
take bass with flies and plugs, and, with 
the exception of a few days on Lake 
Traverse, had been forced to use bait to 
get some fish. 

I’m sure the things I learned will aid 
me in future fishing with artificials. 
After all, we can’t control conditions and 
must take them as we find them. They’re 
really not hard to take, if we only forget 
our personal desires and preferences and 
make the best of what ever fortune gives 
us. 


War on Carp 


ERMAN carp are a menace to 
(Ss game fish in Wisconsin waters. By 

destroying aquatic vegetation, they 
deprive the game fish of natural food 
and cover necessary to their existence. 
Thus, as the carp thrive, the supply of 
game fish dwindles. WPA workers are 
using seines and traps to remove the 
rough fish in great quantities. When 
the catch is brought in, the game fish 
are weeded out and restored to open 
waters. The predators are then placed 
in holding tanks, and sorted according 
to size. Those weighing less than 3 lb. 
are sent to the canning plant at the 
Madison, Wis., fish hatchery, where they 
are converted into fish food for the 
various hatcheries in the State. Thus, 
for once, little fish eat big fish. The 
larger carp are shipped to markets in 
the East. 
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BIG MONEY BUILDING MEAD’S 
N Ww Portable OUTBOARD 
BOAT! 


>” Build this light, 50 1b. tough, 
; durable, seaworthy. portable 

Outboard Ki-Yak! Take it any- 
where by_hand or car. Safe, leakproof, 
trouble-free. More speed Pee, horse spower 
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Mead’s aluminum-ribbed, cut-to-fit C caoawee “tion Kit 
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ACME Folding Boats 


Strong, watertight, rugged,  llghtweight boats that you can carry in 


your car, on your running or on your wd by Simple to set 
up without tools in a few mipates. Complete line —canoes — 
sterns for outboard motors. Both canvas and plywood modele. 


keted world wide for 45 years. Money back guarantee. 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
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Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Separate 
chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, and lures 
particularly suited for bass fishing. Cal. Johnson 
has fly-fished hundreds of the best bass streams 
of this country, and the facts he states here are 
practical—based on experience. Tells you where 
and how to fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly- 
Casting for Black Bass,” care of the equipment, 
clothing for the fly caster, and how to cook and 
preserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but we can well afford to read John- 
son’s recommendations no matter how much of an 
expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 88B, 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Auto Trouble Shooter 


NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT EASY 


Now you can cut down 
monthly repair bills and 
keep your car in A-1 con- 
dition by doing yourself 
many easy tasks com- 

letely explained in this 

rand new manual. 


Anyone can follow the 
non-technical language 
in AUTOKINKS fully 
illustrated with draw- 
ings and simple dia- 
grams, and nd out 
just what to do no mat- 
ter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary 
: ‘ or permanent repairs to 
ing. Complete explanation the motor, carburetor, 

in book. fuel line, ignition, lights, 
starter, radiator, chassis, running gear, body, 
fender, top, and even the garage. 

AUTO KINKS is a complete service manual 
which will save you many times its cost. Besides 
cutting your repair bills, you will get a lot of 
fun out of doing these simple jobs yourself. 192 
pages, full strong cloth binding, pictures on every 
page, only $1.00 C.O.D. plus a fewcents postage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 88, 
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A reduced drawing from 
AUTO KINKS showing 
how to repair hole in gaso- 
line tank without solder- 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the postman 
$1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. 
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it to you within 5 days of receipt and you will refund 
my money in full. 
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HE name grayling al- 

ways has fascinated 

me. For years, I read 

articles about this fish 
with great interest. As a rule, the 
articles didn’t tell me as much as I 
wished to know and so kept my 
interest alive. I gathered the im- 
pression from this reading that 
grayling were very beautiful and 
extremely easy to catch on a fly. I 
even saw some sketches of the fish 
I hoped to have an opportunity 
some day to catch. 

There came a time when it seemed 
that my ambition was to be realized. 
Glenn Jones and I were in Colo- 
rado, and we were told we could get 
grayling in Elk River. Several an- 
glers had been there a short time 
before and had taken a large num- 
ber on bait. The man who vol- 
unteered to guide us had seen these 
fish and had been told where to find 
them. 

So we went to Elk River and 
caught a few of these Colorado 
“grayling.” We would have caught 
more if we had used bait, but both 
Glenn and I preferred to use flies 
or do without fish. Most of the day 
was spent experimenting with all 
sorts of flies. 

I ran into a good rise of rainbows 
and forgot about the grayling, but 
Glenn kept at it, and, when I re- 
turned, told me how he finally solved 
the problem and took grayling on 
flies. He found that the grayling 
took the fly so lightly he could bare- 
ly feel them, and they had such 
small, suckerlike mouths that it 
took the tiniest of flies to hook 
them. 

He proudly displayed his catch to 
prove his theory correct. I looked 
at his fish and felt a pang of dis- 
appointment. His fish didn’t have 
extremely large, colorful dorsal fins, 
and they did have awkward, sucker- 
like shapes. I should have suspected 
that something was amiss when 
Glenn's fish didn’t conform to the 
ideas I'd got from my reading, but 
I had never seen a live grayling or 
even a mounted one, so I accepted 
Glenn’s catch as_ grayling, and 
crossed the species off my list of 
preferred game fish. However, just 
to get the feel of them, I fished for 
a short time. Later, I wrote an ar- 
ticle in which I mentioned this ex- 
perience. 

I soon received letters from an- 
glers who knew grayling, and also 
had run across this tendency of 
Rocky Mountain fishermen to iden- 
tify as grayling the fish we had 
caught. One man’s letters were 
very enlightening. The first one 
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Montana Grayling 


Drawings show the distinctive markings of 
the true grayling and its larger dorsal fin 
and racier body compared with the whitefish. 
Top, an angler with a real Montana grayling 





and Bogus 


reproved me for comparing grayling 
to suckers. It was justified. It also 
explained that the fish we had 
caught were Rocky Mountain white- 
fish. In the letter were drawings 
of the two fish. A little investiga- 
tion proved that the fish we had 
taken were Rocky Mountain white- 
fish. I wrote my critic immediately. 
Here’s part of his reply: 

“The confusion about grayling 
seems to be widespread. Last Sun- 
day we had guests who formerly 
lived in Wyoming. The man is an 
ardent fisherman and _  better-in- 
formed than most. Naturally the 
conversation turned to fishing, so 
I mentioned our correspondence. I 
asked him if he had ever caught 
grayling. He said he had, but, 
when I asked him for a description, 
he described the Rocky Mountain 
whitefish. 

“I mentioned the difference be- 
tween the two fishes and asked him 
if he didn’t think that those he had 
caught were whitefish. He replied: 
‘Well, they are the same thing, 
aren’t they?’ This was a new one 
on me, as I had not realized that 
some anglers considered them the 
same fish. 

“When I said they were not, he 
didn’t argue, but I thought the rea- 
son was politeness and not convic- 
tion. The next day I received a let- 
ter from him, which showed he 
doubted me. He said he had looked 
up the fish on getting home and had 
found illustrations which proved I 
was correct. The fish he had caught 
were whitefish.” 

Another letter said that almost 
every one in Colorado called the 
Rocky Mountain whitefish a gray- 
ling, and that there were no gray- 
ling in the United States except in 
Montana and Yellowstone Park. 
Just about this time, an invitation 
arrived from Vin Johnson, of West 
Yellowstone, Mont., asking me to go 
fishing for grayling, so I made ar- 
rangements to visit him. 

We arrived at West Yellowstone 
about mid-September and, by then, 
some of the grayling waters were 
closed. A park ranger told us he 
knew a place where we were sure 
to get grayling. This was Grebe 
Lake. The closest we could get to it 
in a car was 2 miles, so we had to 
hike the rest of the way. 

All the ranger had said about the 
lake was true. It contained gray- 
ling, and plenty of them. When I 
looked at the first one caught, I 
wondered how I ever confused it 
with the Rocky Mountain white- 
fish. The real grayling was grace- 
ful, racy-looking, and its large, deli- 
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cate, dorsal fin reflected blues and pur- 
ples in the sunlight. When swimming, 
they looked like strange flowers. 

It was easy to take them, once you 
knew how, but, unless you did know the 
tricks of the game, results were very 
poor. I was fortunate because my com- 
panions knew what to do, which saved 
me from wasting time on experiments. 

I learned it was necessary to let the 
fly sink until it almost reached the tops 
of the weed growth on the bottom, then 
start retrieving very slowly, giving the 
fly a slight motion. This retrieve and 
slight motion are easy to achieve. When 
you start the retrieve, take the line be- 
tween your thumb and forefinger, and 
pull it in as far as your fingers will. 
Then reach up immediately with the 
other three fingers, and pull the line 
with them. This brings your thumb 
and forefinger into position to grasp 
the line again, and you repeat the proc- 
ess, keeping a steady, even rhythm un- 
til the retrieve is completed. 

This retrieve is one of the most im- 
portant things a successful wet-fly trout 
angler can know when fishing any still 
water. It is very old, yet it’s difficult 
to describe in a way that conveys much 
of the actual principle to a reader. Be- 
fore you read further, string up the butt 
of your fly rod to see if you can get the 
idea. If you’ve never made this re- 
trieve, it is time you did. 


HE speed at which you regulate the 

movement of the fingers can be varied 
from very slow to fast. For the gray- 
ling, it was much more successful when 
done very slowly—about 17 movements 
with the thumb to the minute. Occa- 
sionally, faster or slower manipulation 
was advisable. 

Usually the strikes were nothing more 
than slight touches, and, unless we set 
the hook at the very instant of the touch, 
we missed the fish. However, the gray- 
ling were very accommodating. If we 
missed and didn’t move the fly too far, 
but let it settle back into the water be- 
fore starting the retrieve again, it usual- 
ly brought another touch. If we didn’t 
feel the touches, and kept retrieving at 
the same even pace, the fish would keep 
taking and letting go until at least half 
of the line was pulled in, and, in some 
cases, a fish followed to within 10 ft. 
of us. 

I noticed that the longer we kept re- 
trieving, the more anxious and lively the 
grayling became. After a time, we even 
got a few really solid strikes instead of 
touches, and, in such cases, no quick 
strike was needed. Then, when a fish 
was missed in a certain spot, a quick 
retrieve and another cast directly to the 
same location often brought a surface 
rise. The miss, and the sudden disap- 
pearance of the fly seemed to bring the 
striking fish to the surface, where he 
usually stayed for a moment or two be- 
fore returning to bottom. 

Besides making this retrieve correctly, 
we also had to watch our line carefully 
as the fly sank to bottom. Occasionally 
the fish would strike as it was sinking, 
in which case our line twitched almost 
imperceptibly. This sort of a hit re- 
quired quick, violent action. Otherwise 
the strike carried through too late to 
set the hook. However, the retrieve was 
the important thing. If we got that 
deliberate, slow jerk timed right, we got 
plenty of touches, even if we didn’t con- 
nect with half of them. 

It was necessary to have a line that 
sank readily. On one occasion, I used 
a new line which wouldn’t sink. The 
result was that I couldn't take grayling 
while the others took them readily. I 
finally admitted my mistake, and went 
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back to my old, water-logged line and 
began to take fish immediately. A split 
shot near the fly didn’t bring so many 
strikes when the line was sinking as 
would an unweighted fly. 

We might drop our fly in the same spot 
40 times straight and get as many as 30 
touches. Then, suddenly, we wouldn’t 
get another touch, but, 10 or 15 ft. away, 
we could repeat the process. This proved 
to me that the fish were moving about 
in schools. 

We took most of our fish in water 6 to 
8 ft. deep and usually where the bottom 
was covered with a mossy sort of weed. 
The best fishing we had came on fair 
casts from shore of about 40 ft. The best 
locations seemed to be near the mouth 
of a running stream, over the tops of 
low-growing weeds, or at the windward 
shore of the lake. 

One evening, one of my companions 
and myself took the boat, instead of fish- 
ing from shore, and tried the center of 
the lake. We saw plenty of rising fish 
but couldn’t take any. I am not sure 
of the reason for our failure, but believe 
it was because the boat wouldn’t stay 
still. This kept the flies from having 
the right action. This theory was 
strengthened by the only strike we got, 
which came when I managed to make 
the cast, let the fly sink a trifle, and 
start the retrieve before the boat sheered 
off and spoiled my attempt. In the 
meantime, another angler had been 
working the shore line and told us that, 
during this same period, shore waters 
had been alive with fish which were very 
willing to take his fly. 

I don’t believe grayling are very fussy 
about the pattern of fly, although some 
patterns did produce more strikes than 
others. The one that took the most 
large fish was a Royal Coachman stream- 
er, a pattern which is good for almost 
any fish which will take a fly. Although 
grayling have rather small mouths and 
strike lightly, we used a No. 4 medium- 
shank hook. It seemed to hook the fish 
just as readily as a No. 12 trout fly. 
Blue Dun, Blue Quill, Olive Dun, and 
Cowdung were all very effective in sizes 
from 8 to 12, and I have no doubt there 
are many other trout patterns which 
would prove excellent if given a chance. 

As food, the grayling is the best fresh- 
water fish I’ve ever eaten. The flesh 
is firm and sweet and has a distinctive 
flavor. In this respect, the Rocky Moun- 
tain whitefish is a close rival, and, in my 
opinion, is much better eating than trout. 

Anyone on the West Coast has an op- 
portunity to reach the grayling country 
without much effort. Eastern anglers 
need not think that they will never have 
an opportunity to catch grayling. Ali 
they need is from 2 to 3 weeks’ vacation 
and a car. The Yellowstone country is 
a paradise for fishermen, and grayling 
furnish but a trifle of the sport to be 
found there. Accommodations are rea- 
sonable.—Ray Bergman. 


Missouri's Chukars 


UNTERS in Missouri are requested 
_ to whip out their fountain pens, 
and not their shotguns, if they 
happen to see a strange bird in their 








vicinity this summer. The State Con- 
servation Commission last year planted | 
several hundred chukars in more than a | 
dozen counties, and W. O. Nagel, collab- 
orator at the Missouri Coédperative Wild- 
life Research Unit, at Columbia, wants 
to know how they’re doing. 

The chukars are about three times the 





size of a quail, dove gray in color, with | 
red legs and bill, several large, brown 
stripes on each side of the breast, and 
a large, black stripe through the eye.’ 






@ The Al. Foss 
Oriental pro- 
duced this kind of 
result (a 28% Ib. 
Wisconsin Musky) 
for Mr. Geo. Miller. 
It should do the 
same for you. Its 5 
distinct appeals to 
fish appetite multi- 
ply your success. 


Success 
Multiplied 


Mr. Ferguson, of 
Missouri, says, “‘I 
find Al. Foss Lures 
an essential part of 
my tackle’’—and 
proves it with these 
bass that it takes a 
fence to support. 
The Al. Foss Dixie 
did the job. Its 5 
appeals will bring 
results for you, too. 


A Real 
Sit Down 
Strike 


Who wouldn't sit down for this kind of a strike? 
Mr. E. Lannon, of Tennessee, reports Al. Foss 
Lures top the record for him, with this 9% Ib. bass. 
Multiply your fishing successes in 1938, with Al. 
Foss Lures, as do thousands of fishermen every 
year. New catalog free on request. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
Box 12 Geneva, Ohio 


Al. Foss Pork Rind never spoils—wet 
style in bottles, dry style in metal 
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Speckled Perch 


AND 


HUSH-PUPPIES 


UST as I was taking the coffee pot 

off the fire to pour a last cup, Fred 

drawled, “Well, sir, you can have 

your bass, and tarpon, and sailfish, 
and marlin, but for plain honest-to-gosh 
fishing and eating, give me speckled 
perch and hush-puppies.” 

Right at that particular time I was in- 
clined to agree with him—we had just 
finished about a half dozen speckled 
perch, the same amount of hush-puppies, 
and several cups of good, black coffee. 

Most fishermen know that speckled 
perch is the Southern name of the crap- 
pie, but few anglers have ever heard of 
hush-puppies, or that speckled perch and 
hush-puppies go together like bacon and 
eggs, or apple pie and cheese 

Naturally, to have speckled perch and 
hush-puppies, the first thing to do is to 
get the speckled perch—TI'll tell you about 
the hush-puppies later—and, as_ the 
speckled perch, or crappie, is an accom- 
modating little fellow, you can fish for 
him in a number of different ways. 

First, if you want just plain home- 
folks fishing, get a limber bamboo pole, 
or any kind of pole, for that matter, 
about 10 or 12 ft. long. For line, almost 
anything will do. If you are a dyed-in- 
the-wool speckled-perch fisherman you'll 
get a spool of carpet-and-button thread, 
and use a line exactly the same length 
as your pole. Tie a No. 6 or 8 long- 
shanked hook on the business end of the 
line, with a split shot for a sinker about 
8 or 10 in. above it, and you're set. All 


/ 








Fat perch like this one are ready biters, 
and fine eating, if you make hush-puppies 
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except the cork, which is most important. 

This cork business is a serious matter, 
however, for, since they have started 
using these new-fangled metal caps on 
liquor bottles, it’s hard to get a decent 
speckled-perch cork. Even if you have 
to raid the medicine cabinet or browbeat 
your druggist out of it, get a pint-sized 
cork, and place it about 3 ft. above the 
hook. 

You’re all set now except for bait. 
Grubworms or garden worms will do, 
but the real piéce de résistance for speck- 
led perch is a live minnow, about 2 or 3 
in. long. What we Southerners call pot- 
gut minnows are best, with starheads 
running a close second. All that you 
have to do is to secure a pailful. 

In case you want to go highbrow, how- 
ever, and can’t stand the sight of a min- 
now being impaled on a hook, get out a 
fly rod, and you won’t have to bother 
about obtaining bait. Rig up the same 
as usual, but use a leader with no dropper 
loops, and tie the lure directly to the end 
of the leader. 

An excellent lure, and one that, in 
most cases, will beat live bait, is a midg- 
et fly-rod-sized shore minnow, made of 
indestructible, transparent material. In 
using this, it is advisable to place a small, 
split shot a foot or so above it. Small 
spinner-and-fly combinations are excel- 
lent also; the favorites being White Mil- 
ler, Black Gnat, and Yellow Sally. 

Speckled perch are rather choosy and 
prefer picturesque surroundings, so look 
for them in deep holes in streams, and in 
bends where the current has washed 
away part of the bank. When fishing 
lakes, try to find pockets in the lily pads, 
or fish along the edges of them. 

At certain times of the year, speckled 





Speckled perch lurk among the lily pads in 
Southern lakes, and in the deep holes of 
streams, offering fine sport for the fly 
rod. Left, an assortment of taking lures 


perch are inclined to school, and it is a 
good plan to walk or drift along until 
you strike a good hole. Then it is no 
trouble to catch as many as you please, 
for they are voracious biters, and will 
furnish plenty of action. 

Going speckled-perch fishing without 
a deep frying pan and a coffee pot is 
darned near sacrilegious, and nobody but 
a Grade B half-wit would ever think of 
doing it. So, when you load your car, be 
sure to put them in, together with salt 
and pepper, a generous portion of lard, 
or any of the prepared shortenings on 
the market, and the fixings for hush-pup- 
pies. I’m coming to them in just a mo- 
ment. 

After you have caught enough speck- 
led perch for a mess, suggest to your 
partner that he clean the fish while you 
start getting dinner. As soon as you have 
a good fire going, put the coffee pot on, 
filled with water but no coffee, and start 
the grease to heating in the frying pan. 
It should be at least 2% or 3 in. deep. 

If you want to make good coffee in the 
woods, follow these instructions, and you 
will surprise even yourself: First, select 
your coffee with care, and be sure it is 
fresh. A few days after coffee is roasted, 
it loses more than half its flavor—and 
loses a lot more a few days after it is 
ground. Every town has a place that 
roasts coffee daily, or almost daily. Go 
there and get it and have it ground. Then 
you will know it is fresh. 

Don’t boil the coffee. Bring the water 
to a good, husky boil, and then toss in 
one good handful of coffee for each cup 
desired. Stir it slightly and set it aside 
from the fire to steep. If you want to be 
a sissy and use a tablespoon to measure 
the coffee use (Continued on page 71) 
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Speckled Perch and Hush-Puppies 


(Continued from page 70) 


two tablespoons to the cup—never use 
less. Watery, anemic coffee will ruin the 
best-cooked meal. 

By this time, your partner should have 
finished with the fish, and the fat should 
have reached the piping-hot stage suit- 
able for receiving them. Salt, and roll 
the fish in corn meal thoroughly, and 
chuck them into the frying pan. 

Now for the hush-puppies. First of 
all, let it be clearly understood that there 
ire two entirely different kinds of hush- 
puppies—good and not so good. The 
real sportsman and two-fisted hush-pup- 
py addict will tolerate only the former. 
One way to size up an outdoorsman is by 
his equipment, and another is by the 
way he sets about making his hush- 
puppies. 

If you have never eaten hush-puppies, 
grab a pair of scissors, and get ready to 
cut this out, for it will give you more 
gastronomic pleasure than any coupon 
you have ever clipped. Here are the fix- 
ings you will need: 1 good-sized cup of 
white, water-ground corn meal, 4 cup 
of flour, 2 teaspoons of baking powder, 
% teaspoon of salt, 1 egg. 

Mix the corn meal, flour, baking pow- 
der, and salt before you leave home, and 
dump the whole mixture into a can 
which can be taken with you and then 
discarded. 

Now, we'll assume that you have the 
corn meal, flour, baking powder, and 


ANGLERS: 


Flies for the Umpqua 


Question: What flies would you suggest for 
the North Umpqua in Oregon? What length 
and weight of leader would be suitable?—/J. E. 
S., Minn. 


Answer: The best flies for this river are the 
Umpqua and the Cummings. A 9-ft. leader is 
perhaps the most satisfactory length, and a good 
taper is from .019 in. to .013 or .014.—R. B. 


Char or Trout 


Question: To what family of trout do chars 
belong? Is it a species of the brook or rainbow 
trout?—E. T., Mont. 


Answer: Technically, the char is not a true 
trout, although, in my opinion, the genus Sal- 
velinus, to which the char belongs, embraces 
the finest species of game fish in the family Sal- 
monidz, especially when it comes to beauty and 
edibility. It is often said that the brook trout 
is only a char, as though this was something to 
be ashamed of. The rainbow is a true trout, the 
brook trout a char, but they both belong to the 
family Salmonidz. The following fish belong to 
the genus Salvelinus or chars: Speckled or 
brook trout; Dublin pond trout; long-finned 
char; Greenland char; Arctic char; Oquassa 
trout; Lac de Marbre trout; Dolly Varden; and 
Sunapee trout.—R. B. 


Choosing Line for Rod 


Question: Please let me know the appro- 
priate lines for wet-fly and dry-fly fishing with 
a 9-ft. rod, weighing 434 oz., and a 10-ft. rod, 
weighing 64 oz.?—H. W. R., Pa. 


Answer: The average dry-fly rod of 9 ft., 
4% oz., requires an H.C.H. line. A 10-ft. rod of 
6% oz. would probably work best with a G.B.G. 
or an G.A.F. line.—R. B. 


Gut Casting-Leaders 


Question: In one of your articles, you men- 
tion a 9-in. gut leader for bass casting. I would 
like to know if a 3-ft. gut leader is advisable 
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salt all mixed. Break in an egg and 
slowly add water, (fresh or evaporated 
milk is better), beating it like the devil | 
all the time, until it assumes the con- 
sistency of a thick paste. When it reaches 
the stage where a big gob of it will drop | 
from the spoon, it is ready for the frying | 
pan. Drop as many big spoonfuls right 
in with the frying fish as you figure you 
can get away with. They will start to 
puff up at once, and when they reach a 
golden brown,—boy, you have hush- 
puppies. 

If you are fond of onions, take a couple 
along, chop them up fine with your 
knife and mix them right in with the 
batter for the hush-puppies. 

The other kind of hush-puppies is 
much simpler and, of course, not nearly 
so good, but sometime you may get 
caught without flour or baking powder, 
and with no one around with an egg in 
his pocket. In this case, take some corn 
meal, salt it, and add water until it 
reaches a thick paste. Grab a handful 
and chuck it in with the frying fish until 
it gets good and brown. Some call these 
hush-puppies, but the real name is hoe- 
cake. 

After your fill of fish and hush-puppies 
and the second or third cup of coffee, 
lean back against a tree, get a far-away 
look on your face, and say to your part- 
ner, “Well, I got the dinner—you do the 
dishes.” It may work.—L. 8S. Caine, 


QUERIES 


and whether the leader would pass smoothly 
through the guides when making a cast. I have 
seen leaders for bass casting in 3, 4%, and 6 ft. 
lengths, and have been told they would operate | 
smoothly. What is your opinion on this knotty 
subject?—/J. D., Md. 








Answer: The 3 to 6-ft. leaders for bait cast- 
in are very satisfactory and often enable you to 
take fish when a shorter leader fails. These 
leaders are made of artificial gut in one piece, 
so there is only one knot to go through the 
guides,—the loop attached to the line.—R. B. 


White River Lures 


Question: What fly-rod lures did you find 
most productive on the White River in Mis- 
souri and Arkansas? Also, what weight and 
length leaders for best results?—D. J., Mo. 


Answer: Almost any surface lure works well 
in the White River. I took the most fish with 
those which caused considerable disturbance on 
the surface when worked very slowly. How- 





ever, there were times when the types that didn’t 
disturb the surface were better. There was never 
any doubt about the superiority of a long leader 
when the water was clear. On the whole, I 
found a 9-ft. leader, tapering from .019 to .013 
or .012 all right, but occasionally a 12-footer of 
the same taper proved most effective. If you 
are afraid to use a leader as small as .012 or | 
.013, then use one of .014 or .015.—R. B. 


Bass and Pan-Fish Rod 


Question: What fly rod do you advise that is 
light enough for pan fish and strong enough for 
bass?—S. W., New York. 


Answer: If you intend using lures suitable 
only for bluegills, then an 8-ft. rod, weighing 
from 4 to 4%4 oz., would be O.K. However, if 
you want to use bass bugs, then I would advise 
a rod of 9 ft. and 6 oz. for the work. I often 
use an 8-ft., 2%-oz. rod for pan fishing. With it, 
I have frequently had a tussle with a large 
bass. This lightweight rod has performed very 
well.—R. B. ! 





@ More successful catches—and an entirely new ap- 
preciation of fishing await youin the papecerern® 
construction built into REELS and BAITS whic 


‘we mle PFLUEGER 
A Great Name in Tackle 


Ask for Our Pocket Catalog... . filled with facts 
about fish, and a catalog of Pflueger Reels, Baits, 
Hooks, Lines, Leaders, Spinners, Steel and Bamboo 
Rods—everything in tackle for any kind of fishing. 



















Pflueger 
SUPREME 
Price... $28.10 


Pflueger 

SUMMIT 

No. 1993.....$11.00 
No. 1993L 

Light Spool $11.00 


Pflueger AKRON 
No. 1893 

60 yd.....$6.60 
No. 1894 

80 yd.....$7-80 
No. 1893L 
60 yd.—Light 
Spool....$7-20 


Pflueger MEDALIST 
4 sizes 
$5.24 to $8.90 
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Mustang 
" Minnow 
2% in. 
7 finishes. 
\ 50c each 


Chum Weedless Spoon 
7172—sizes 2-3-4-5 
Prices—60c, 65c, 75 


Luminous Tandem Spinner 
1998—7 sizes 
40c to 80c each 
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Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
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Ml Say the RIVER-RUNT 





A 16',-Pounder | 
A13-Pounder 


9 Bass in 2 Hours 
wer 2 a total of 






—caught in Flosida by 
Fred Glander, Dayton, 
Ohio, on a Heddon... 


“River- Runt-SPOOK” 


NOT made of wood—unbreakable 
Real fish-flesh appear- 
ance. Four models: 
“Sinking;”’ “‘Floating;” 
**Jointed.’’New“Shore- 
“Shore. Minnow” Finishes (X- 
yo Ray effect). Also all 
other standard colors. 
FREE! Heddon’s New Catalog with latest 
* Bait Chart. Tells What to use, When 
and How. Write for your copy today. (219) 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. 0-81, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Also Makers of “America’s Finest Rods’’ 
















~~. 
LIFE-LIKE ACTION! 
These new scientifically designed lures have afl the Efe-Bke 
action of the real bug. That is why we guarantee them to 
ive absolute satisfaction que assure full cr your 
ealer can't supply you, order direct. 
SPINNING- TH Weight 4 5 rice 85c each Introductory 
for Bi 1). Patterns Red and 
White) (Brown and Yellon ) “Biac k and White) and « other 
SPINNING FLY Size 10—weight 1/96 oz. ea, We) 
a ze & weight 1/80 oz. en. Bik 
Size 4-—weight 1/26 « size 1/0 weight 1/16 of. ea. 40c 
Introductory offer (size eid and 8—4 for $1.00)(size 4 and 1/0, 3 for 
$1.00 Send for our 1988 Catalogue 
Spinning Fly size 10 free ‘with each catalogue for 25« 





FLOATING SPINNER CO 
GRANGER. WASH. 








WORDEN 












Many claim to have the world's best bass 
pins We claim ection makes the lure. If 


FLAT FISH BRA eet a 


the action of the FL ATFISH. your money will be refunded. Under 
water, Sarface and Trolling models, $1.00 each, at your dealer's 
or direct. Postcard brings new 1938 complete literature, including 
valuable 4,000 word circular on plug fishing 

HELIN TACKLE CO., 4768 Concord Ave.. Detroit. Mich. 


FLY FISHERS 


For trout, bass, bluegills and salmon: 

Rods, reels, lines, leaders, flies and acces- 
sories. SPECIAL DISCOUNTS for July 
and August. Write today for FREE 104 
page catalog and Special Discount Sheets. 


wEAUL EE OHNE, 


EH 8065-2 Grand River Ave. _—_—Deetroit. Mich. § 











Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead- 
er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish- 
ing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and 
the facts he states here are practical—based 
on experience. Tells you where and how to 
fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for 
Black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing 
for the fly caster, and how to cook and pre- 
serve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read 
Johnson’s recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and 
cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 88A. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 











BLADE ’ 4 
4 ‘tee STOVE 
- Haas 
Section Through {-— WOODEN 
fe ~. WOODE 
Handle _- * HANDLE 


ZAK 


3" BLADE 


Fol, BEER-BC BOTTL LE CAP 
ON FACH SIDE 


LA ~~ 


Fish-Cleaning Tool 


HE material for this handy fish-clean- 

ing tool usually can be found around 
any fishing camp. To make it, simply 
rivet two beer-bottle caps to a _ short 
length of wooden handle. The bottom 
end of the handle is slotted to take a 
piece of steel from an old table knife. 
—A. 8S. Wurz, Jr., Alberta, Canada. 


Safety Box for Sinkers 


MALL shot 

sinkers are 
always getting 
misplaced in the 
tackle box, or, 
worse still, are 
dropped out. One 
angler, who used 
these small sink- 
ers constantly, 
hit on the fol- 
lowing simple means of keeping them 
always on hand: He poured enough bees- 
wax into a large aspirin box almost to 
fill it. After the beeswax cooled, the 
shot were pushed down into it. The 
shot could be lifted out with a finger 
nail, yet they would stay in place.—Dale 
R. Van Horn, Neb. 


\ 
BEESWAX 





Unkinking Lines 

AKE an old egg beater and cut away 

the wire which connects the two beat- 
ers. Now take your kinked fishing line, 
and tie to a stout pole, and stretch it to 
its full length. Tie the end of the line to 
one of the beaters, and twist in a direc- 
tion opposite to the original twist.—E. O 
Koerne, Oreg. 


Crawfish Container 


NAIL keg 10 in. in diameter will 

make an ideal crawfish container 
and carrier. Remove the ends of the keg 
and fit a gunny sack over each end. The 
sacks, about 20 in. long, are held in place 
by replacing the end hoops. Drill a num- 
ber of scattered holes in the sides of the 
keg. Put on a handle on the outside and 
cut a hole in the side of the keg large 
enough to admit the hands. Make a 
screen door for this opening. Inside the 
keg, place damp moss or grass when 
leaving for the fishing grounds. For 


carrying, push the sack ends inside the 
Ind. 


keg.—H. L. Evans, 





Ray's Daybook of Angling 


UGUST is a poor 
fishing month in 
most of the country 
between the foothills 
of the Rockies and 
the coast of Maine. 
Many of the lakes 
and streams in this 
area begin to suffer 
from the summer 
heat, and the fish become listless. Of 
course, there are a number of exceptions, 
and unusual weather may bring good 
fishing even in August. However, no 
matter how hot or dry it becomes, you 
can get fair to good fishing in any water 
that remains cool, or in the spring holes 
in waters that rise to high temperatures 
at other locations. 

In the country west of the eastern 
foothills of the Rockies, conditions are 
different. Here, August is quite likely 
to provide excellent sport. As a matter 
of fact, fishing doesn’t amount to much 
until about July 1 in that country. July, 
August, and September are the months 
to fish these mountain streams, but look 
out for late September in altitudes above 
6,000 ft. You might get caught in a 
blizzard. 





One of the distinguishing character- 
istics which help a novice tell a large- 
mouthed from a small-mouthed bass is 
the side of the mouth cavity. In the 
largemouth, the coverings of the mouth 


extend beyond the eye, while in the 
smallmouth they end before they reach 
the back of the eye cavity. As a rule, 
the largemouth has a decided, dark line 
on its side. 

Sometimes I think we should sacrifice 
some of our time fishing for game fish 
and spend a part of it learning how to 
catch some of the less desirable fishes. 
Carp and gar often go unmolested be- 
cause no one bothers to catch them. It 
is no wonder that they increase rapidly 
in many waters while the game fish in 
the same waters decrease. 

Catfish often strike artificials in some 
waters. In Lake Traverse, Ont., this 
happens frequently, and the fish put up 
a real fight. Suckers will take flies in 
many waters. This is far more common 
than a catfish’s taking a plug. Fishing 
in spring holes of the northern country 
for book trout, I’ve often taken as many 
as five suckers during a night of fly- 
fishing. They took the moving fly, too 
—I didn’t snag them. 

To get worms in summer is sometimes 
a problem. A mixture of one part of pow- 
dered mustard to 99 parts of water often 
will bring them to the surface, but first 
the ground should be thoroughly satu- 
rated with plain water. After getting the 
worms in this manner, they should be 
washed off with pure water immediately, 
and then put in a box which has been 
packed with fresh moss. Keep the moss 
damp, and cover with a wet burlap bag. 
—R. B. 
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Yankee Flies on Foreign Waters 


(Continued from page 21) 


it is at home. It is. I took my best trout 
on it. 

That trout caught on the Hendrickson 
gave me some fine sport, and was a good 
fish for any water anywhere. He weighed 
three and a quarter pounds. The trout 
in the Risle are exceptionally well-con- 
ditioned. The average seems to be about 
a pound, and very few measured less 
than thirteen inches. The fish were 
broad-sided, chunky, and brilliantly col- 
ored, excellent indications that there is 
much natural food in the stream. Con- 
trary to our American custom, the fish 
landed are not killed but are kept alive, 
being placed either in collapsible canvas 
buckets, or else in fish boxes, set about 
ten yards apart along the bank. Our 
friend Vernes owns most of the fishing 
rights along ten miles of the river, hold- 
ing them under twenty-eight separate 
leases, no two of which are alike. Cen- 
turies ago salmon were abundant in this 
river, but today are extinct. Conserva- 
tion would have saved them. 


FELT right at home when I was told 

that I should have been there two 
weeks earlier for the May-fly hatch, or 
should have delayed my visit until two 
weeks later, when a big hatch of another 
kind of fly might be expected. I have yet 
to fish any stream of which that same 
thing hasn’t been said. One of these 
days, perhaps, it will be my fortune to 
hit a stream somewhere when local au- 
thorities will rise up to assure me that I 
have picked the right time. On the day 
of my fishing, the weather was all that 
could be desired. There was just a breath 
of wind, the barometer was steady, the 
water temperature was sixty degrees, 
and that of the air seventy-two degrees. 

At the close of that memorable day, I 
had found that Charlie Ritz had not ex- 
aggerated at all in his praise of the fish- 
ing. The Risle is a remarkable river, and 
its surroundings are beautiful. Personal- 
ly, I must admit that I prefer wading an 
American fast-water stream, where you 
can reach about any spot that you think 
should harbor a trout. If the Risle is 
any criterion, I believe that the French 
brown trout are harder to catch than 
the brown trout in America. They are 
very wary and exceedingly choosy. Per- 
haps the abundance of natural food in 
the river has something to do with that. 

Later I had the opportunity to try out 
the brown-trout fishing on the River 
Usk, in southern Wales. I was at Crick- 
howell, Brecknock, where I was partici- 
pating in the Glanusk tournament on 
the estate of Lord Glanusk. The Usk is 
a famous salmon river when conditions 
are right, but, at the time of my visit, the 
water level was a foot and a half below 
normal, and the salmon were not run- 
ning. But the water was just right for 
trout fishing. I was granted the privilege 
of fishing on the estate, paid two shill- 
ings for a seven-day fishing license, and 
was placed on a favorite stretch of water 
to fish with a downstream wet fly. I had 
covered about half the water alloted to 
me, and had taken only a few salmon 
parr which I carefully restored to the 
stream, when I saw a trout rising in a 
likely run in midstream. I changed to a 
tapered dry-fly leader and a Number 16 
Hendrickson, and fished the rise. On 
my first cast, I hooked a nice brown 
trout. With this to encourage me, I be- 
gan to fish dry fly in earnest, and, by 
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lunch time, had landed eight browns 
averaging one pound each. At this point, 
the Usk was much like one of our fast, 
rocky Eastern streams, and I felt right 
at home. In my ignorance, I returned 
each of my fish to the water, which was 
a grave social error. They were wanted 
for my host’s table. Returning worth- 
while trout to the river is not practiced 
over there. 

Summing up my foreign trout-fishing 
experience, the American abroad will 
not find the same wide latitude in choice 
of fishing waters that he has here. In 
spite of the increase in posting during 
the last few years, there yet remain thou- 
sands of miles of trout water in America, 
open to all who have a fishing license. 
Abroad, private fishing is the rule and 
not the exception. As for the kind of 
sport those European streams offer, it 
takes an angler who is really skilled to 
raise one of those chunky, well-fed for- 
eign trout. Our “chuck and chance it” 
style of angling wouldn’t get an angler 
very much over there. The fly has to be 
put in the right place and in the right 
manner. This, I insist, is very sporty 
fishing, and a test of the angler’s re- 
sources. 

The usual practice in those foreign 
waters seems to be to “fish the rise.” You 
prowl quietly along the stream banks, 
watching carefully the water ahead of 
you to mark the rings made by a rising 
fish. Then you stalk the fish, seek to put 
the fly just ahead of him, and let the cur- 
rent take it down over him. This is a 
productive and exciting manner of fish- 
ing. I doubt that it could be applied to 
North America with any particular suc- 
cess for, from my observation, insect life 
is more abundant upon European trout 
streams than upon ours, excepting on 
those occasions when such flights as 
those of our shad fly occur. There are 
many productive American trout streams 
where you may fish all day without see- 
ing a trout rise to a natural fly, yet 
where you can make a good catch by 
“fishing the stream.” 

There is still another factor which 
enters into European fishing. Stream- 
raised trout seem to be much more de- 
pended upon than are hatchery fish, such 
as are dumped into our hard-fished 
streams by the truck load during the 
course of the season. It seems logical to 
assume that trout descended from an- 
cestors that have had the wit to survive 
constant and hard fishing may inherit 
that wariness to some degree, and so be 
harder to take. At any rate, they test 
one’s skill to the utmost, and I feel that 
each trout I took while abroad was real- 
ly earned. Often that cannot be said by 
an angler on this side. 


Belligerent Bobcat 


ROM the New Brunswick “Fish and 

Game News Bulletin” comes a tale of a 
bobcat that blocked traffic between two 
nations. The animal, a giant of his spe- 
cies, kept two officers of the Canadian 
Customs imprisoned in their office, while 
he paced the steps in front of the build- 
ing at the head of the International 
bridge. The bobcat ignored all attempts 
to scare him away, and stopped commu- 
nications between the United States and 
Canada, until Rene Cyr, Chief of the 


Immigration Bureau, succeeded in kill- | 


ing the cat after several shots. 
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OW, we are done with waiting — 
thisis the time foraction! Check- 
up your tackle before you leave for 
the land of happy fishing. Have a 
True Temper Rod for each type of 
sport—bait casting, trolling, fly cast- 
ing. Be ready for whatever Lady 
Luck deals you. A real record- 
breaker may come your way —TRUE 
TEMPER is an assurance that you 
will land it. 
True TEMPER Rods are forged by 
master craftsmen to an exclusive 
taper that gives perfect action. 
They are clock-spring tempered, 
with a fighting heart of super alloy 
rapier steel. 
The new True TemPeER Tackle 
Catalog tells all about them: The 
Toledo, “Rod of Champions;” the 
Professional, “Choice of Casters;” 
The Power Master; Invincible 
Trolling Rods; and the new two- 
piece and three-piece Fly Rods. 
Prices range from $3.50 to $30.00. 
It also describes the beautiful 
finishes, mountings and cases 
with which these fine rods are 
furnished. Let us send you 
a copy. It’s free! Check the 
coupon below and mail today. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Sporting Goods Division 
Dept. O GENEVA, OHIO 















True Temper Professional— 
Choice of Champions 
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TunaMake TheirOwnRules 


ARINE anglers in 
every corner of the 
globe are interested 
in fishing for tuna. 

This is possible because this species 
has the widest distribution of any of 
the large migratory fishes. Tuna don’t 
seem to mind the colder waters, yet they 
are equally at home in warm, tropical 
currents. When this species is discussed 
in any part of the world one question is 
frequently asked. That query is: “Why 
is it necessary to use heavier tackle for 
tuna than for any other salt-water game 
fish of equal weight?” 

Anyone who has had experience fish- 
ing for tuna knows the answer if he has 
coupled his experience with a little sound 
thinking. However, for those anglers 
who have never caught the species, some 
explanation of the tuna’s habits may be 
helpful. 

Any species of tuna is a beautifully 
formed fish. The bluefin tuna, when in 
good condition, is the strongest of all the 
true fishes of the species. The construc- 
tion of its tail and other fins is perfect 
for propulsion and control of the crea- 





Landing a tuna with the orthodox gaff that 
most sportsmen prefer to the "flying gaff" 
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ture’s movements. The thing which 
makes bluefins such Herculean marine 
fish, however, is their tremendous power. 
They are not only strong but remark- 
ably fast and agile. In addition, they 
usually are endowed with amazing 
powers of endurance. I say usually be- 
cause, occasionally, “soft” fish are found 
in various localities. 

A tuna is all muscle, with a big, round 
body, large eyes, and a shape that is 
perfectly streamline. These fish are so 
constructed physically that they can go 
down to great depths and survive in the 
tremendous water pressure found there. 
When they are in trouble, they always 
sound, going to the very bottom unless 
the water is excessively deep. 

Even where the water is too deep for 
tuna to reach bottom, they don’t stop the 
sounding dive until they level off any- 
where from 1,000 to 1,500 ft. below the 
surface. An angler rarely, if ever, licks 
a tuna in a fight on the surface, and it is 
not till they reach the depths at which 
they prefer to fight that an angler has 
any chance against their great strength. 
This is due not only to the angler’s han- 
dling of the rod and line but also to the 
exhausting pressure of the deep water. 

After an angler has one of these huge 
fish licked, his labor has just begun, for 
then it is necessary to bring the great 
hulk to the surface. The larger bluefins 
will resist every effort to raise them even 
after they are too tired to flip a fin. 

No angler ever has raised a 300 or 
400-lb. tuna from 1,000 ft. or more on 24- 
thread line, and probably none ever will. 
It just isn’t in the cards, for such a line, 
wet, has a breaking test of 72 lb., anda 
400-lb. dead weight can’t be lifted from 
the depths on it. The largest tuna ever 
caught by a Catalina Tuna Club member 
weighed 251 lb. This club prohibits the 
use of any line heavier than 24-thread. 
Ralph Bandini, one of the club’s older 
members, told me that he had hooked 
and lost more than 100 larger tuna, but 
the combination of deep water and light 
line made it impossible either to hold or 
raise his fish. 

The Atlantic record on 24-thread line 
is held by Mrs. Francis Low, who took 
a 388-lb. bluefin off Seabright, N. J., in 
1936. In my opinion, and with no desire 
to discredit the remarkable angling abil- 
ity of Mrs. Low, the real reason for her 
success in landing so large a specimen 
was the shallow water in the area she was 
fishing, making it unnecessary to raise 
the dead weight from any great depth. 
It is my belief that the many anglers 
who have taken large tuna in Nova 
Scotia waters also were helped by shal- 
low water. 

When you consider the nine-thread 
records, and even the larger fish that 
have been taken from shallow water, 
none of them has been large enough to 
get excited about when we know how 
much larger the species grows. The late 








A 720-pound bluefin, showing the streamline 
body designed by nature for speed and power 


Jimmy Jump, who in my opinion was 
the greatest light-tackle angler who ever 
lived, was something of an exception in 
his tuna fishing, but his marks for the 
species were below those he set for other 
species. Jump’s heaviest nine-thread 
tuna was 145% Ib. But, with the same 
line and 6-oz. tip, he brought a 365-lb. 
broadbill swordfish and a 343'-lb. striped 
marlin to gaff. Jump caught a total of 
four tuna which exceeded 100 lb. on nine- 
thread line during a lifetime of fishing, 
and, so far as I know, he is the only 
angler who ever boated a tuna weighing 
more than 100 1b. when using light tackle. 

Tuna are tough fish to handle, and, 
under most conditions, they require the 
limit in substantial tackle. Too, the tuna 
angler not only has the fish to contend 
with, which in itself is quite a job, but 
more often than not he has to watch his 
prize being spoiled by sharks. More than 
80 percent of the hooked fish in Bimini 
and Cat Cay waters are either lost or 
chewed up by sharks before they can be 
boated. Most of the mutilation of tuna 
catches takes place after the fish has 
been completely licked and is about to be 
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gaffed, or after the gaff has been driven 
home and the fish is about to be boated. 

Without question, the tuna traveling 
along the edge of the Great Bahama 
Bank are the most ruthless tackle 
smashers to be found anywhere. Their 
slender, firm bodies pointed toward a 
long migration journey, these fish are 
tough, hard, and ready for any kind of 
fight. But, they’ll only stop long enough 
to grab a bite to eat, provided it looks 
tempting. Here, as in all places where 
tuna are taken by trolling, they hit the 
bait a terrific blow, make a quick swirl, 
and are actually going away by the time 
the line is taut. The entire procedure 
takes place in a split second, during 
which the hook must be set or the fish 
lost. The fishing should be done with a 
light drag. Otherwise, the line or leader 
will snap, the rod will splinter, or the 
hook will straighten out or pull away at 
the very second the angler attempts to 
drive it home. 

If a giant tuna can be kept on the 
hook for 2 or 3 minutes after the strike, 
the angler can consider that he is get- 
ting better than the average breaks of 
the game. Something usually happens, 
however, during the first minute or two 
which brings the battle with that partic- 
ular fish to an unsuccessful end. 

However, if the hook stays put, and 
the line or leader doesn’t break, the big 
fish will sound immediately. As I have 
mentioned already, the fight after the 
tuna sounds depends almost entirely on 
the depth of the water. For instance, in 
most of the Nova Scotia bays the water 
is not more than 200 ft. deep, a con- 
dition which is all in favor of the angler. 


LONG the south shore of Block Is- 
land, however, it is my belief that 
the very shallow water is a disadvantage 
to the angler. The reason for this is that 
centuries of erosion have strewn the bot- 
tom with barnacle-incrusted bowlders 
which cut the lines of the fishermen. 
The big fish are in Block Island waters 
all summer, yet I have never been able 
to boat one, although I have hooked 
many of them. I’ve never heard of an- 
other angler who had any better luck. 

On the other hand, the tide rips well 
offshore at this point are among the 
most productive areas on the Atlantic 
Coast for school tuna up to 100 Ib. 

At Bimini and Cat Cay, it is possible 
for the big bluefins to go down 1,500 ft., 
and they do this as soon as they are 
hooked. In making this dive to the 
depths, they travel in a big arc, leaving 
a mammoth belly in the line as they de- 
scend, and causing a strain that often 
parts the line. Straightening out such 
an arc is the most severe test to which 
a line can be put. When you have a 
quarter to a half ton of fighting tuna 
nearly a third of a mile down, you have a 
fight on your hands. It is true that the 
terrific water pressure will slowly, but 
surely, wear down the fish’s reserve 
energy, and, if line, rod, and hook can 
take it, the angler can lick the fish when 
it is deep much more readily than when 
it is nearer the surface. 

Some anglers, with the codperation of 
guides, have succeeded in putting on the 
pressure as soon as the hook is set, and 
have actually stopped big fish on 54 or 
72-thread line. When this occurs, they 
horse the tuna to the boat or run up on 
the fish, embedding a “flying” gaff in the 
flesh. Then follows a hand-to-hand en- 
counter between the fish and a strong 
boatman, usually resulting in a tied-up 
fish before the creature has a chance to 
gain its second wind. 

This is extremely hazardous work, 
however, for a fresh tuna is just about 
as dangerous as a keg of dynamite. One 
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solid lick from the tail of a strong fish 
that hasn’t been subdued can almost 
break a man in two. Another objection 
to this method of taking tuna is that 
the angler misses the thrills of orthodox 
angling tactics, which are based on the 
sport resulting from playing and beating 
a fish single-handed. Just because the 
fish may be boated by permitting the 
guide to do the heavy, dangerous work, 
is no reason for an angler to forget the 
ethics of good sportsmanship. It’s lots 
more satisfying to play the fish, fight 
him, and lick him or even to let him get 
away than to resort to such unorthodox 
tactics. 

Of course, if marine anglers want to 
fish with 54-thread or 72-thread line, or | 
even the Queen Mary’s hawsers, there is 
no one to stop them, just as there is no 
way to prevent a golfer from failing to 
count his sand-trap strokes when no one 
is looking. Game fishing is much like the 
old game of solitaire—if you cheat, you 
are only defrauding yourself, unless, of 
course, you try to have your ill-gotten 
trophy listed in the records. 

I don’t mean by this that using heavy 
tackle is cheating. It isn’t. But its use 
can be abused, and it is that I condemn. 
When heavy equipment obviously is es- 
sential, I am in favor of it, and always 
have been. However, it must be under- 
stood and correctly handled if we are to 
continue to call the taking of big game 
fish angling. I do think that the use of 
heavy outfits and the horsing method of 
bringing fish to gaff before they are are 
licked is anything but a correct practice 
and should be abandoned. 

The proper use of orthodox tackle 
makes fishing sport instead of just plain 
killing. The flying gaff, in my opinion, 
is not proper. There is little difference 
between the flying gaff and the com- 
mercial fisherman’s harpoon as the gaff 
is used by some guides. In fact, it might 
be a good thing for the sport if the flying 
gaff were prohibited. 

In case you aren’t familiar with it, the 
flying gaff consists of a long, wooden 
handle which slips off the squared end 
of the big hook when it is put home in 
the desired spot. The hook itself is fast- 
ened to a heavy rope of varying length, 
depending on locality or the club rules, 
and the guide snubs the rope on a boat 
cleat until the fish’s tail can be lassoed 
and tied up so that the creature can’t 
swim. I have seen ropes used that were 
200 ft. long. 

I recall the story of one large tuna that 
was “brought to gaff” in 15 minutes. 
Then it required more than an hour’s 
battle on the gaff, between guide and 
fish, to bring it under control. Without 
a flying gaff, this fish probably would 
have freed itself, as no guide could hold 
it without snubbing it with a long rope. 








“THE SENATOR” 


TODAY’S STANDARD FOR 
GAME FISH TROLLING 




















THERE’S A “SENATOR” TO MEET YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS FROM GIANT TUNA 
AND BROADBILL DOWN TO BLUE FISH 


16/o (illustrated) for heaviest trolling $100.00 
14/0 as above with smaller spool width 80.00 
12/0 for heavy trolling 50.00 
10/o for med. heavy trolling 45.00 
9/o for medium trolling 27.50 
6/o for med. light trolling 22.50 


4/o for light trolling sdbceneapenacicsiolaakecs: 
All Senators are 100% rust-proof with German Silver 
frames, non-strip double multiplying gears, non-freez- 
ing star drag, torpedo type catalin handles in color, 
14/0 and 16/0 operate on ball bearings. 

35 models of Penn reels from $2.00 up—all with 


patented ‘‘one shot lubrication.’ 











—Thomas Aitken. 


Bass-Bait Protector | 


HEN fishing for striped bass | Ger 
with cut bait, I’ve often had} 


trouble when the bait was soft | 
and wouldn’t stay on the hook. I made 
a little sack out of mosquito netting and 
placed it over the bait, fastening it on 
with elastic bands. This worked fine, 
as striped bass strike at the scent of the 
bait and not at its appearance. The 
small fish can’t get the bait when it is 
protected in this manner, and you'll 
know that a strike means a big fish. 

In time, the current will wash out the 
natural oil in your bait, and it will lose 
the scent which attracts the stripers. In 
this case, you either have to renew the 
bait, or, if you have a bottle of fish oil, 
you can put a little of it on the old bait 
and continue fishing.—B. B. Foster. 





















Penn Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co. 
159 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa., Dept. OL-88 


Please send me your new Catalog No. 6. 










NAME 





ADDRESS 


Minnows, Eels, Mink, Muskrat with 
our fc aiding, galvanized STEEL WIRE 
TR. . Write for our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 
Box of FISH or ANIMAL Bait FREE to introduce our Traps. 


Walton’s Automatic Fish Hooks 


are so constructed that when a fish gives the slightest 
pull on the bait the upper hook reaches down an 
ets a hold that lands him everytime. 3 for 60c. 
Write for descriptive catalog of fish traps, fish lure, 
other specialties for 









keep-alive bait hooks an 


fishermen. 
WALTON SUPPLY ¢9- 
__3507 Ww. Juniata St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| Rere CITB | 
WL-LUR Gmmbination 


Gives you a most remarkable and complete 
assortment of quality, durable and proven 
baits for every kind of fishing: Bass, Musky, 
Pike, Pickerel, Trout, and pan fish—for 
either deep, semi-surface or surface fishing. 
You will surely “GET THEM” in the 
weeds and snags, because of VAL Weed- 
less Nose Guard. ; 

Just imagine—enjoying real fishing this 
season with this array of fish-getters (as 
illustrated): 1. Jointed Minnow — single 
- hook. 2. Spinner Plug. 3 Plug with 
se< strip. 4. Floating Wiggling Chunk. 5. Plug 
with hair tail. 6. Jointed Pike Minnow— 
gang hooks. 7. New Casting Hair Fly. 
8. Trolling Attractor. 9. Weedless Chunk 
or Live-Bait lure. 10. Musky Special. ALL 
for $1. (Our SPECIAL introductory price 

P : er Direct From 
Usif your dealer cannot supply you. Specify 
color: red and white, perch or pike scale finish. 


In a fraction of a minute you change one bait to another. 
VAL PRODUCTS, 7239 Greenleaf Ave, Chicago, lll. Dept. OT 
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You Don’t Have to Fry Fish 


~ 


ISH are the main feature 
of many camper’s meals. 
To break the monotony, 
and stimulate appetites 
when fish are served regular- 
ly, keep the catch fresh and 
sweet, and cook the fish in as 
many different ways as pos- 
sible. If you do this, they will 
always be welcome. Fish are 
at their best immediately aft- 
er they are caught. For the 
best flavor, kill the fish and 
clean them at once. This is 
doubly important if you lack 
ice to pack them until they 
can be eaten 
Two factors hasten the 
spoiling of fish—exposure to 
sun and too much moisture. 
When fish are to be saved 
for a future meal, cut off 
their heads, wipe them dry, 
and hang them by the tails 
in a cool, shady place to 
drain. This is the best way 


Planked fish are a welcome change in camp meals. 
cook before the fire, they are basted with a piece of salt pork 
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to preserve fish without ice 
or a cooler. 

If you expect to catch a 
surplus of fish to carry home, 
take some paper, either plain 
or parchment (the kind used 
to wrap butter), to camp with 
you. Clean the fish, wipe them 
perfectly dry inside and out, 
and rub a little salt along the 
spine. Then wrap each sepa- 
rately in paper so one cannot 
touch another. Tie the 
wrapped fish in a bundle, and 
fold this inside your camp 
blanket. If the journey back 





Next Meal 











is not too long, fish will be 
fairly fresh on arrival. 

If ice is available, wrap the 
fish separately in parchment. 
Ice and water should not touch 
the fish, as the flesh absorbs moisture, 
loses flavor, and is likely to soften and 
spoil. 

Dry ice is the best preservative for fish 
that must be carried a distance. The fish 
should be wrapped in paper and laid in 
a pail, tub, or box. The dry ice also is 
wrapped and placed on top of the fish. 
The container should never be sealed 
tight. Wrap it in blankets, or your tent, 
for insulation against too-rapid evapo- 
ration of the ice. 

Special cleaning is needed to eliminate 
the muddy taste of certain fish. I like to 
skin a bass and remove as many of the 
bones as possible before cooking, espe- 
cially if it was taken from a small, land- 
locked pond. Sometimes it will help if a 
fish caught in muddy or mossy water is 
scalded until the skin can be slipped 
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A stunt for keeping fish fresh, and a few ways in which they can 
be given a savor to whet appetites dulled by routine camp dishes 


away. When the fish has been skinned, 
you find most of the unpleasant taste is 
gone. Slime should be scraped from fish 
before scalding or scaling. 

Since scalding may destroy the fresh 
taste of fish, treat in this way only those 
you cannot easily skin in the regular 
way. To hold a fish for skinning, nail 
the tail to a board or log, or pin tail or 
gills to the wood with the sharp tines of 
a fork. Pliers are useful to rip off the 
tough skins of catfish. 

Soft, slippery fish can be scaled more 
easily if you shove a small stick into the 
mouth and push it halfway down the 
length of body. This stiffens the fish and 
enables you to handle the scaling tool 
easily. 

Large fish can be steaked or filleted. 
Cut off head and fins. Then, cut deep on 


As the fillets 


either side of the large fins, 
and pull them out with the at- 
tached spines. Now make a 
cut the full length of the fish 
along each side of the spine. 
Deepen these cuts, following 
curve of the ribs as a guide 
for your knife, and cutting 
close to them, until you have 
severed the slab of meat. This 
gives two steaks or fillets that 
are almost boneless. 

Campers usually fry their 
fish. Small fish can be fried 
whole. A cut through the 
backbone will prevent their 
curling when over the fire. 
Medium-sized fish can be fried 
in one piece, with head and 
tails removed and several cuts 
made through the spine to 
keep them flat in the pan. If 
you prefer, medium-sized fish 
can be split in halves to fry. 
Large fish should be steaked, 
then cut in handy-sized pieces. 

Fish can be fried in either 
deep or shallow fat. Campers 
may not have sufficient grease 
to float fish in the skillet. In 
that case, fry several thin 
slices of fat pork, then remove 
the pork, and put in the fish. 
In all cases, the fat should be 
very hot and the fish must be 
wiped perfectlydry. Otherwise 
it will absorb grease and come 
to the table heavy and soggy. 
Salt the pieces as you turn 
them. Olive oil is probably 
the best frying medium. 

Don’t overcook fish. Turn 
them when the outside is 
browned, and test with a fork. 
If the flesh separates cleanly 
and easily from the bones, or 
flakes readily, the fish are 
done. This test is useful for fish cooked 
by any method. When they’re done, lay 
the fish on clean paper or over a grill of 
slender twigs to drain off the surplus 
grease. A few drops of lemon juice or 
vinegar improve the flavor. 

Corn cakes are a fitting accompani- 
ment to fried fish. The two recipes given 
here are heartily recommended. First 
make a regular corn-bread dough, shape 
it into small, flat cakes, and drop them 
in the deep fat with the fish and cook to- 
gether. For cakes without the fish flavor, 
mix 1 cup of cornmeal, 1 heaping table- 
spoon of flour, 4% teaspoon of soda, % 
teaspoon of salt, and 1 tablespoon of 
melted grease. Cream together, add 
water to make a stiff dough, mold into 
cakes, press flat and thin, and fry in a 
greased skillet. This will serve two men. 
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There are so many other ways of serv- 
ing fish a camp cook is never justified in 
frying them continually. Baked fish have 
a welcome, different taste. Slice a piece 
of salt pork 2x1x1 in., in a heavy kettle, 
and lay on top from 4 to 5 Ib. of fish, 
cleaned and cut in serving pieces. Salt 
lightly and cook over a slow fire for from 
20 to 25 minutes. Fire must be kept low 
to prevent burning. Fry a sliced onion 
in a little fat, add a small can of toma- 
toes, a dash of pepper, three chopped 
sweet pickles, and juice of half a lemon 
or three tablespoons of vinegar. Remove 
fish from the kettle and cover with this 
sauce. 

Steam-baked fish are delicious. You 
must take a supply of parchment paper, 
or plain Manila paper, to camp to enjoy 
this treat. Clean fish, leaving on heads 
and fins. Salt and pepper each fish, and 
roll it in paper. If you use Manila paper, 
rub it first with butter or lard on side 
next to the fish. Pile up the fish and 
wrap the bundle in a piece of cloth, then 
again in paper. Dip the package in water 
until outside paper and cloth are satu- 
rated, then bury it in a bed of coals and 
ashes. Cook for from 20 to 25 minutes. 


HERE is an easier and even more 

tasty method, however. Clean fish, re- 
moving heads and fins. Cut larger fish 
in pieces, halve the medium-sized ones. 
Rub each piece with butter and salt. 
Wrap in a piece of parchment paper, 
then in plain paper. Put 4 in. of moist 
sand in a pail or kettle, lay fish on the 
sand, and cover with more moist sand 
to a depth of 6 in. Cook 20 minutes over 
a slow fire, the time beginning when the 
top sand feels hot to your hand. For 
large parties, pack two or three layers 
of wrapped fish in the sand, making sure 
no piece touches another or the con- 
tainer. The double wrapping keeps the 
sand from coming into contact with the 
fish. Fish cooked this way will stay hot 
15 minutes after they are removed from 
the fire. 

For variety, fairly large fish can be 
boiled. Start them in cold, salty water, 
and simmer slowly, using just enough 
water to prevent burning. Whole fish 
or large steaks can be wrapped in parch- 
ment or put in a cloth bag. This pre- 
vents the flesh from falling to pieces. A 
quarter cup of vinegar in the water im- 
proves the flavor. 

Well-seasoned sauces are necessary 
with boiled fish. A good, simple sauce 
is made with 2 parts melted butter and 
1 part lemon juice or vinegar. Creamed 
fish is always a treat. It can be made 
from cold or hot boiled fish, flaked and 
added to this sauce: 4 tablespoons of 
butter, 2 tablespoons of flour, 1 cup of 
milk, 1 teaspoon of minced onion, 2 
tablespoons of chopped, stuffed olives, 2 
tablespoons of chopped sweet pepper, 2 
sliced, hard-boiled eggs, salt and pepper. 
Melt butter, add flour, stir until blended, 
add milk slowly, and stir until smooth 
and thick. Add other ingredients and 
last put in two cups of flaked fish. 

Boiled fish also can be served with a 
plain, white sauce made from butter, 
flour, and milk. It is delicious on toast, 
with boiled potatoes, or macaroni. 

Roasting fish in a reflector oven is sim- 
ple and produces a well-browned dish of 
distinctive flavor. Salt the fish and rub 
with butter or lard. Use a shallow, 
greased pan. Watch the fish and, if they 
stick to the pan, add a little more grease. 
If the skin browns hard, add a little 
water to pan, and cover it for the last 
5 minutes of baking. 

Lacking a heavy kettle or oven, vou 
can still roast fish in camp by cooking it 
on a plank. Use a 2-in. slab about 3 ft. 
long, and wider (Continued on page 81) 
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-Trail Queries» 


Rubber Mattresses Leak 


Question: My two air mattresses have been 
used 2 weeks for 2 summers. Last summer I 
found that they leaked. They had me on the 
ground in a couple of hours. Is there any treat- 
ment that will make them hold air again?— 
A. P. S., New York. 


Answer: As your air mattresses are only 
some 2 years old, I believe the leaking is due 
to small breaks in the rubber. If this is the 
case, you can patch the places quite easily. In- 
flate the mattress and set it in the bathtub, 
filled with water, to locate the leaks. Mark 
the leaks with pencil, and then patch with the 
cold-patch material used on automobile tubes. 
Be sure to roughen the rubber about the leak, 
then clean it with gasoline. I have a pair of 
mattresses I bought in 1924, and they are still 
usable, although they have several dozen patches 
on them. It may be that the rubber in yours 
became porous. If this is the case, and the mat- 
tress leaks all over as some will do after con- 
siderable use, there isn’t much you can do. You 
can patch the worst places, if you wish, and 
probably get along with the job for temporary 
camping. When rubber that must hold air gets 
porous, it usually must be discarded.—M. H. D. 


Mountain Gear 


Question: This summer, I’m planning some 
week-long camping trips in the Rockies north- 
west of Denver. There'll be two of us. I'd like 
to know what type of lightweight tent you'd 
recommend for these trips. We'll be on the 
move most of the time and will be back pack- 
ing. What type of pack sacks or harness would 
you recommend? We'll be doing considerable 
climbing over granite surfaces. What type of 
soles, hobnails, and calks, should we use?— 
G. B. M., Mo. 


Answer: A light tent for hikers is the most 
difficult style to choose, because there are so 
few of these tents light enough to be practical. 
For complete protection in Western mountain 
camping, I think the cruiser tent, 5x7 ft., weigh- 
ing 7 lb., is the best. There are lighter tents, 
but they are not so durable and do not provide 
so much protection. 

My favorite pack is plain, brown canvas with 
leather shoulder straps. This pack is water- 
proof and the adjustable flap can be changed for 
light or heavy loads. Get a large size, about 
28x28 in. Then the tent can be rolled up and 
tied on top and outside of the pack. Same with 
a sleeping bag or blanket. 

Two types of footwear are used in mountain 
camping. First is the low, leather moccasin, or 
trail boot, then the hiker’s shoe with 6-in. top. 
The sole should be fairly heavy to hold hob- 
nails. I prefer small nails and change them 
often, for, when they are badly worn, they slip 
even worse than a plain sole. The other type of 
shoe also is 6 in. high but built with a thick 
crepe-rubber sole. Quite a number of mountain- 
eers prefer this rubber sole; it slips less than 
nails or leather.—M. H. D. 


Waterproofing Muslin 


Question: Do you know a good, simple for- 
mula for waterproofing unbleached muslin? 
Would you advise shrinking the cloth in cold 
water before applying?—J. M., Jr., New Jersey. 


Answer: Light cloth, such as unbleached 
muslin,. is best when waterproofed with some 
formula containing paraffin. The wax is really 
necessary to fill the loose weave of the cloth. 
One of the best treatments is first to dissolve 1 
lb. of paraffin in 1 gal. of turpentine. Then 
shave the wax fine and, heat the turpentine by 
placing its container in a tub of hot water. Do 
not mix or heat these materials on a stove 
There is too much danger of fire. Then stir the 
wax into the turpentine. When dissolved and 
the mixture is still warm, paint it on the cloth 
with a brush. Let the fabric hang in the air 
until all the turpentine odor is gone. It will be 
better if you shrink the cloth first. A good way 
is to wash it in hot suds, in a washing machine 
if possible, then rinse in warm water, then cold. 
Lacking a washing machine, I would boil the 
muslin a few minutes in plain water, then rinse 
in cold.—M. H. D 





Budlliant Ligh 
FLOODS CAMP LIKE 
300 WATT BULB! 





INSTANT-LIGHTING, 
STORM-PROOF LANTERN 
WINS CAMPERS Everywhere 


High candle power Coleman 
Lantern ‘‘flood-lights’’ 100 foot 
camp area like 300 watt electric 
bulb. Thousands used by campers, tourists, fish- 


ermen., 
STORM-PROOF IN LASHING WIND AND RAIN... 
Exclusive pyrex glass weather-guard plus Cole- 
man sealed fuel principle means storm-proof de- 
pendability. Safe, too!—even if lantern is rolled 
on ground! 


COSTS ONLY A DIME A WEEK FOR FUEL 


Amazing economy. Metal fount holds fuel for 
12 to 15 hours of light. Over-size, self-cleaning 
generator lasts for months. See this ‘‘daylight’’ 
Coleman lantern demonstrated at 
your dealer’s. 





ike home range: 
Oven model 


3 burners. Write for 


converts into heater. 


THE COLEMAN 
LAMP & STOVE COMPANY, Dept. OL-111 


Wichita, Kans. Chicago, Il. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Toronto, Canada (#111) 
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CAMPING AND YEAR-ROUND 
UTILITY 
TRAILER 


Combined 


$3120 


Sporting equipment which 
can be adapted to practi 
cal use when your vacation 
ends is an economical purchase. Go 
camping with a Mellinger Trailer. 
rave! with full rear vision and quick - | 
ly adjust framing for roomy, waterproof tent with —~ — 
two comfortable bunks. No road sway or drag at 425 Ibs 
any speed. Caster wheels permit driving forward ° 
or reverse with equal ease. Sound construction. Tent 7 ft. 


Write for information. square 
I. F. MELLINGER 230 Front St. LEETONIA, OHIO 
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Your Own 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 
for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 


lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, 
bungalows. 
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This ia a reduction of large plans 
in the manual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don’t imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity— brand 
NEW—just published. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
ised, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 
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i Outdoor Life, Dept. 88 | 

' 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. r 
Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS.” I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 

i few cents postage when the book arrives. If dis- i 
satisfied you guarantee to refund my money if I send 

§@ the book back within ten days. (If you prefer to pay § 
now send $2.00 with order.) 
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@ ‘Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by#?. @ 
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Raising Game Birds at Home 


(Continued from page 43) 


spread to a depth of half an inch over 
the floor of the brooder compartment, 
meets all requirements. Sandy loam for 
the run gives the birds a nice dusting 
place, and can be changed as often as 
conditions require. Very fine sand should 
not be used. 

In the past few years, experts have 
been persuaded, as the result of experi- 
ments, to increase the protein content 
of the feed for game birds. Most authori- 
ties now agree that twenty-eight percent 
protein is about right for most types of 
game birds. Game birds like variety in 
their foods, so we are using a combina- 
tion of the wet and dry systems of feed- 
ing. We keep dry mash before the birds 
at all times and give them wet mash 
three times a day. This wet mash serves 
as an appetizer and stimulant. In using 
wet mashes, it should be remembered 
that no uneaten food should be left 
around to sour. Give the birds only what 
they will clean up in twenty or thirty 
minutes. 

To curtail waste, a new form of dry 
mash is being generally used. Many con- 
cerns are now making dry mashes in the 
form of kernels or pellets. These ker- 
nels are manufactured in three sizes to 
suit birds of all ages. If some part of the 
food is not to their liking, they will re- 
fuse it in the form of dry mash. But, 
when this same food takes the form of 
kernels or pellets, they have no choice 
and must eat the food that is given them. 
At the same time, you are certain that 
each mouthful of food is a balanced 
ration. 

In most cases, some good grade of 
game meal is the foundation of the wet 
mash. To this foundation meal, other in- 
gredients are added. Finely grated hard- 
boiled eggs, chopped lettuce or other 
good greens, cottage cheese, or finely 
chopped boiled liver or meat scraps will 
make a good wet mash. The ordinary 
grade of dry mash can be used by wet- 
ting it a little and adding finely chopped 
greens. 

It is well to provide a feed board for 
the wet mash. The board should be 
changed at intervals, and kept perfectly 
clean. On the other hand, dry mash can 
best be fed in a metal hopper. For a 
brood of fifteen birds, a twelve-inch 
metal hopper should be used. 


OR a small brood of fifteen to twenty 

birds, a quart jar is large enough for 
a drinking fountain. The jar should be 
placed on a screened-over board so there 
will be no wet place around it. This board 
can be changed at intervals. Lukewarm 
water should be provided for very young 
birds. 

Start birds on finely grated egg yolk, 
mixed with finely chopped greens. To 
this may be added some of the dry mash 
that will be used later on. Do not con- 
tinue the use of egg yolk for more than 
twelve to fourteen days. Elimination of 
egg yolk from the food should be gradual 
after the eighth day. Its place is taken 
by chick grain. 

About the third day, begin to give the 
birds the wet mash. A good formula for 


wet mash includes: Game meal Number’ 


12, forty percent; finely grated egg, fif- 
teen percent; dry growing-mash (twenty- 
eight percent protein), twenty percent; 
finely chopped greens, twenty-five per- 
cent. If cottage cheese or curd is avail- 
able, it may be added to this wet-mash 


feed. Both are beneficial to young birds. 
In giving the birds wet mash, be care- 
ful that none of it remains on the feed 
board after the birds have finished their 
meal. 
When preparing game-bird meal, use 
three parts of liquid, preferably hot, to 


four parts of meal. Stir well, while add- | 


ing the liquid, and later at fifteen-minute 
intervals while the mixture is cooling. 
When the feed is ready for the birds, 
take a handful of the meal and squeeze 
it. As the pressure is released, the meal 
should crumble in your hand. 

Keep the dry mash in a shallow pan 
or dish before the birds all the time. 
Wet mash should be fed about 7 a.m., 
11 a.m., and 5 p.m. During the second 
week, the dry mash may be placed in a 


metal hopper. One foot of hopper space | 


should be allowed for each fifteen of the 
birds. 


NDER normal conditions, pheasant 

chicks are sufficiently developed at 
the end of the fourth week to be re- 
moved from the brooder to the rearing 
pen. Quail and partridges require from 
five to six weeks in the brooder. 

When the birds have been moved to 
the rearing pen, eliminate the 11 o’clock 
feeding of wet mash. It is a good idea 
to put some of the wet mash on the feed- 
ing board and scatter the remainder 
over a portion of the pen to scatter the 
birds. This will help to keep down feather 
pulling, and allow the weaker birds an 
equal chance at the food. At the end of 
ten weeks, the dry mash may be cut off 
and the feeding program reduced to one 
feeding of wet mash and another of a 
good grade of scratch feed daily. The 
wet mash should be fed in the morning 
and the grain at night. 

The standard rearing pen, as used by 
most California clubs, is an inclosure 
twenty-four feet square, with side walls 
and ceiling six and one half feet high. 
Each pen has a baseboard two feet high 
that serves to protect birds from ground 
drafts and also to furnish some shade. 
As indicated in the list of materials, red- 
wood is recommended for much of the 
construction, but, where this material is 
not available, cypress or white pine may 
be substituted. 

Each pen is provided with a system 
that furnishes drinking water for the 
birds as well as water for the growing of 
cover crop in the pens. These pens are 
made to conform, as far as cover is con- 
cerned, to the natural habitat of the 
birds being reared. 

Pheasants require plenty of cover, 
such as alfalfa, buckwheat, or other 
field crops. Quail and partridges require 
less ground cover. Pens should be culti- 
vated at intervals and then given ample 
rest, allowing the ground to recuperate. 
A rest of four months during the year 
will keep the ground in first-class con- 
dition. 

The ideal soil contains some gravel, or 
is entirely made up of sandy loam. Never 
try to keep birds on heavy gumbo soil. 
If the ground has a gentle slope, there 


will be little or no trouble concerning | 


drainage. 

The problem of drainage should al- 
ways be given attention. If the ground 
is not well-drained, you may be harbor- 
ing an incubator of disease germs that 
will later on take heavy toll among your 
young birds. 
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Mystery Bass of Boulder Dam 


(Continued from page 17) 


of the boat. He and Bruce had four 
more ranging from two to four pounds. 

“We let the little ones go,” Bruce ex- 
plained. 

“Here’s the way to get them,” said 
Sam. “Row along the stream near the 
coves, troll with spinners or a bass plug 
of the popping type, or cast with them. 
If you don’t get strikes at once, you'd 
better move on, because they’re pretty 
leery even though there aren’t many 
fishermen.” 

Jack cut our skiff loose from the cruis- 
er, and promised to pick us up along 
toward dark and tow our boat back to 
the landing. 

“We'll hitch hike, too,” said Sam. 
“From the looks of the sky I’m afraid 
it'll be pretty rough going across the 
lake.” 

We hung around a few minutes to see 
if we could pick up a few pointers from 
Sam and Bruce. I noticed Sam didn’t 
cast more than twice in one place. He 
hooked three fish while we watched, 
and kept one. It weighed about two 
pounds. 


EFORE we shoved off, I asked Sam if 

he could explain the mystery of where 
the bass came from. 

“The most plausible theory,” he said, 
“is that, along about 1912, some politi- 
cian in Utah had a big lot of bass fry 
thrown in the Virgin River as a vote- 
getting stunt. Nobody ever saw them 
after that, and it is believed they ranged 
downstream. They thrived in the muddy 
river, but few of them were caught. Per- 
haps this was because they stayed in 
Boulder Canyon and such out-of-the-way 
spots that a fisherman would have had 
to fly to get to them. And I mean have 
wings! 

“When Boulder Dam was finished and 
started to back the Colorado up into the 
desert canyons and plains, a few of us 
who used to take catfish from the river 
wondered if there weren’t bass in it. 
You see, we’d heard rumors of the Vir- 
gin River plants. Just for fun, we tried 
our plugs in the coves of Lake Mead, 
and, to our surprise, we started to catch 
bass. 

“A few of us who know where to fish 
have been catching them all winter. 
That’s because Arizona has a year-round 
open season on bass, and one side of the 
lake is in Arizona.” 

We arranged to meet Sam and Bruce 
at a landmark to await the boat which 
would tow us back across the lake. Then 
we set off on our own. 

I was at the oars when Charlie got his 
first strike. He became so excited by 
the battle that he foolishly horsed the 
fish in. That bass gave one big splash, 
and threw the hook. 

That was too much for me. The water 
was calm enough, so I lifted the oars out 
of the locks and put them in the boat. 
We could drift safely, and, as we did, 
I could fish. 

A swirl over toward the bank in a 
cove, among some tree tops almost cov- 
ered by the rising water, told me that a 
largemouth was feeding on the surface. 
It meant a cast of forty feet, but I tried 
it. My eagerness resulted in a swell 
backlash, so Charlie had the honor of 
landing the first fish. 

It was a nice one, too. And, when it 
pulled down the scale almost to four 
pounds, I thought Charlie was going to 


bite the stem of his pipe in two. 

Following Sam’s advice, we worked 
each cove briefly, and then moved on to 
the next one. I missed three strikes be- 
fore I finally hooked one, but the fat, 
sassy bass I landed made up for the 
misses. 

The next three hours passed like three 
minutes. It seemed as if we’d only start- 
ed to fish when the big cruiser, with 
Jack at the wheel, glided through the 
canyon waters toward us. But into three 
hours were crammed as much sport as 
I’ve had in three days on ordinary bass 
lakes. We got some fish, too. Not eight- 
pounders, or six-pounders, but they aver- 
aged more than three pounds. And every 
one a fighter. That cold water was tonic 
to the bronze-backs. 

Farther down the canyon we came 
upon Sam and Bruce. They tied their 
boat behind ours and got aboard the 
cruiser. Once we were on our way back, 
I realized it had been drizzling rain 
most of the afternoon. My leather coat 
was soaked, and my feet were almost 
numb from the cold. But, in my excite- 
ment, I hadn’t even known the sun had 
gone behind the clouds, much less that 
it had rained. 

Now don’t get the idea it’s a cinch to 
fish Lake Mead. After trying it, I knew 
it isn’t. You’ve got to be _ properly 
equipped; and use an outboard motor on 
your boat, unless you’re a marathon 
oarsman. You've got to have reasonable 


skill, patience, and, of course, a little 
old-fashioned luck. When the lake is 
rough, use common sense, and stick 


close to shore if you can’t wangle a tow 
up to the sheltered canyon. Listen to 
the natives’ advice about lures the fish 
are taking and the spots to fish. 

Maybe Lake Mead hit me in a weak 
moment, when I was unduly susceptible 
after a long, fishless winter, but it looks 
to me as if it stands a good chance to be- 
come the world’s best bass lake. Because 
the importance of the lake in generating 
power, irrigating desert land, providing 
drinking water to millions on the Colo- 
rado Aqueduct, and controlling the wild 
Colorado during flood times, overshad- 
owed the recreational and sport.angles, 
the lake was at first overlooked as a fish- 
ing spot, but this unsurpassed reservoir 
in future years is bound to attract thou- 
sands of anglers from all over the coun- 
try. 

Here’s a prediction. Ten years from 
now the biggest largemouth caught in 
the United States will be from Lake 
Mead. 

What if the bass are temperamental? 
What bass aren’t? You still can look 
upon a setting so magnificent, so awe- 
inspiring that it seems almost unreal. 
In fact, I won’t mind too much the next 
time I fish Lake Mead if the bass go on 
a strike for a few hours. Maybe I'll have 
time to enjoy the scenery. 


Wolverines Reported 


ONTANA park rangers and trappers 

report that wolverines (Gulo luscus) 
are increasing in the Kishenehu District, 
in the northwest corner of Glacier Na- 
tional Park, and in adjacent areas in 
British Columbia. Three were caught, 
and another observed, during the last 
two winters. Since these are the first 
reported since 1916, their appearance 
has stirred up considerable interest. 
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BASS INDIAN 
TANS 


Here’s real Indian 
footwear for real In- 
dian pleasures. Bass 
Indian Tans are real 
moccasins. Just the 
thing for camping, 
canoeing, and all out- 
door wear. They’re as 
comfortable as _ bed- 
room slippers. They’re , 
tough and long-lasting. 
See the shoes, boots 
and moccasins for 
every sporting need. 


FREE: Send for 48- 
* page bookletin 
color describing Bass 
Outdoor Footwear for 






every purpose. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


54 Main St. Wilton, Me. 
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FREE CAR 
OF ALL BAGGAGE! 

That trip will be so much more 
enjoyable if you ride in an un- ROSE 
crowded car—all baggage trailed 
behind in the new streamlined TRAILERETIE 
ROSE. Sportsmen, everywhere, declare it is perfect! 
Roomy, attaches quickly to any car, pulls easily, rides 
smoothly. Carries a big load by day, may be used as a bed 
at night. Unusually rugged —electrically-welded steel 
chassis. 4-ply tires. Special springs. Timken Roller Bear- 


ings. 1 or 2-wheels. 
See Your car dealer has it 
car —. Or WRITE! or can get it for you. 


Full details, prices mailed on request. 


FRANK ROSE MFG. CO., Dept. 0-8, Hastings, Nebr. 
Save time — cook better with a 


Kamp-Kitchen 


Everybody who “hits the trail” 
can use the practical, attractive 

y Kamp-Kitchen to advantage. 
7 With this sturdy, easily portable 
unit you can prepare better meals 
faster and with far less bother 
than on an open fire. Kamp- 
Kitchen comes with complete 
set of utensils. Packs 9x10x24 
—sets up in seconds. Thousands 
are in use. Order on money- 
back guarantee of approval or 
send for free, colortul folder. 


<. a Gardner Mfq.Co. Horicon,Wis. 
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STOP] - 


SCRATCHING « 4%: 


ee om 
Apply Soothing, Stainless 
CAMPHO - PHENIQUE 


It soothes the irritation and 
itch of insect bites. Only 30¢ 
a bottle at all drug counters. 
Send for Free Sample. Dept. o-5 
CAMPHO-PHENIQUE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Jaguars Can Carry Lead 


were now so tired they stopped every 
few yards to rest, and we were leg-weary 
and hungry. At the rate we were going, 
we knew we could not overtake the tigre 
before dark, so we started back to the 
horses, vowing to take up the trail early 
in the morning. 

That night, as we started for our ham- 
mocks, swung between trees and Cov- 
ered with mosquito netting, our dusky 
cook predicted rain for the morrow if 
not before. Thinking the cook might be 
right, I decided to sleep in the tent, and 
was sleepily aware of two wet and dis- 
gruntled figures coming in sometime 
during the night. 

Everything was soaking wet and the 
rain was still falling when we arose next 
morning. We decided to stay around 
camp and dry out some of our sodden 
equipment. At 11 o'clock, the rain 
stopped falling and the sun shone fierce- 
ly. In a surprisingly short time, the 
trees and bushes had stopped dripping 
and our blankets, mosquito nets, and 
other things were dry. 


FTER lunch, we took advantage of 
the opportunity to get a deer or two. 
On the way back with a good-sized 
swamp buck, a movement in the grass 
bordering the near-by marsh drew our 
attention. Prepared to see a turtle, or 
perhaps an alligator, we were surprised 
to have a twelve-foot anaconda stop and 
stare at us for a second or two and start 
for the water. A .22 bullet at the base of 
the skull stopped its retreat. 

The next morning we started early. 
As there were four rifles in the party 
besides the guide’s six-shooter, I decided 
to take my camera instead of the rifle. 
I always carried a .22 automatic pistol, 
so I was not entirely unarmed. 

As we rode along the tree-lined stream, 
tree ducks, as large as small geese, 
launched their bulky black and white 
shapes from the trees overhead. 

The guide suddenly made an abrupt 
turn to the left and pointed upward 
toward a swarm of black specks above 
the distant horizon. He told us they were 
iribos, or vultures, waiting for the tigre 
to leave his kill. The guide led us in a 
half circle to get down wind. 

Approaching quietly, we saw several 
vultures perched high in the trees in the 
center of a patch of jungle several acres 
in extent. The Indian whispered that 
they were directly over the jaguar. 

Dismounting quickly, we tied the 
horses and started forward through 
the heavy growth. The Indians tied 
leather thongs on the dogs and were 
leading them when one of the dogs got 
the scent of the tigre and immediately 
started barking and straining to get 
away. All the dogs were quickly untied 
and they rushed ahead, barking. 

The tigre went straight through the 
jungle to the open grassland beyond and 
turned to the right. We made a mad 
dash back to the horses, leaped into the 
saddies, raced around the right end of 
the jungle, and saw the dogs ahead of 
us in the long grass. 

The tigre’s trail was plain in the grass 
and we rode fast, leaving the dogs to 
follow in our horses’ tracks. After about 
a mile, the tracks led into another patch 
of jungle. We left the horses tied in the 
shade and were slowly following the trail 
on foot when the dogs overtook and 
passed us. 

In a short time, we heard the music 
of the dogs barking treed. Rushing 
along, heedless of thorns, limbs, and 
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(Continued from page 35) 


vines, we soon found the dogs holding 
the big cat at bay. 

Getting close enough for a clear shot 
through the dense growth was a problem. 
The jaguar was busy with the dogs, 
rushing them and trying to find a place 
to turn where there was no snapping 
undersized cur to face. One of the dogs 
wasn't quick enough and was thrown 
end-over-end with shoulder and side 
ripped open. He paused to lick at his 
wound, then dashed back into the fracas. 

The tigre solved our problem by rush- 
ing through the circle of dogs and 
whirling to face them in our midst. We 
now had to locate each other before 
shooting. The guide was yelling orders 
in his native tongue which were neither 
understood nor heeded. Soon we were 
all on one side of the tigre and the fran- 
tic dogs. My camera was forgot, and, 
with the .22 pistol in my hand, I was try- 
ing to see a patch of yellow hide to shoot 
at. It’s amazing how difficult it is to see 
a jaguar in the shadows. I edged a few 
feet closer and saw the big cat crouch- 
ing with fangs bared and ears flattened. 

Just as the tigre moved toward one of 
the dogs, I sent a .22 bullet through his 
ribs and heard a howl from a dog on the 
far side of the beast. The other men had 
located the tigre by now and were shoot- 
ing every time the jaguar came in view. 
Wounded and raging mad, not knowing 
where to turn, he came toward me, and 
I sent three more shots at the snarling, 
open-mouthed fury before I broke all 
records leaving the place. 

In a few seconds, all was quiet except 
the nervous growling of the dogs. The 
dog that was shot with my first bullet 
was hit in the front leg about six inches 
above the foot, and the bullet was stick- 
ing in the bone. 


OW came the task of removing the 

jaguar’s skin. As a museum specimen 
requires much more care than an ordi- 
nary hunter’s trophy, we skinned most of 
the specimens ourselves. As the pelt was 
rolled back, each bullet hole was clearly 
visible. One rifle bullet had entered the 
left rear ribs and angled through over 
the heart to the right front shoulder. An- 
other drilled a neat hole in the fleshy 
part of the lower neck. Four .22 holes 
were found. The first shot went straight 
through the ribs and lungs. The second 
hit high in the shoulder and lodged in 
the shoulder blade. The third struck in 
the neck just under the ear, and the last 
had entered the open mouth of the tigre, 
pierced the tongue, come out under the 
chin, plowed through the jugular, and 





finally stopped in the chest cavity. 

We always carried a small bag of salt 
with us, as specimens spoil quickly in 
the heat, and, while we salted the hide, 
the Indians removed the skull and leg 
bones. The guide took the ribs from one 
side to cook later. 


Y HORSE was the only one of the 

five that would tolerate the skin’s 
being near him, and only after careful 
maneuvering did we succeed in tying it 
on the rear of the saddle. 

Leaving the rest of the carcass for the 
vultures perched in the trees around us, 
we started for camp. On the front of 
the saddle, I held the dog that stopped 
my bullet. My horse didn’t relish the 
idea at all and kept his ears laid back 
as if expecting something to happen. 
It did! 

The jaguar skin slid off one side and 
hung down between the horse’s hind 
legs. As this happened, we—the horse, 
dog, and myself—went up. On about the 
third jump, my cork sun helmet hit a 
branch and was jammed down tight over 
my eyes and nose. I have trouble enough 
staying on a horse without being blind- 
folded and holding a lame hound dog in 
my lap, and having a wet, bloody tigre 
skin slapped back and forth across my 
neck. However, I hung onto the dog and 
horse, until the guide rode alongside and 
grabbed the bridle. 

I pried the helmet, and a patch of skin, 
off my nose, unwrapped a tigre skin leg 
from my neck, lowered the dog to the 
ground, and gratefully dismounted. 

Heavy, black clouds were rolling up 
above the trees to our left, and we soon 
rode through the hardest downpour we 
were to experience in Brazil. In the 
large, open savanna we were crossing, 
the long grass swayed and rolled like 
ocean waves, and we actually had a 
touch of seasickness. The rain stung like 
shot. 

The storm swept on, and our clothing 
was almost dry when we rode into camp. 
There was plenty of time to resalt the 
skin and carefully put it away before 
the tigre ribs were roasted to the guide’s 
satisfaction. After the first taste of the 
juicy brown meat, we were convinced 
that jaguar was one of the better foods. 

We took three jaguars in the days that 
followed. Every tigre is a beast to make 
your pulses leap, but it is the first one 
that makes you grow a little panicky. 
It is one thing to read about the cunning 
and the swiftness of the big cat, and an- 
other to confront such a beast in the 
tangled Brazilian jungle. 


A RING-NECKED 
HEN PHEASANT 
NESTING IN THE 
OPEN FIELDS 


Serenely confident 
of her protective 
coloration, a hen 
pheasant is barely 
visible to the eye, 
but skilled camera 
work picks her out 
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The Cartridges for Big Game 


(Continued from page 


ance of the 180-grain '06 if given suffi- 
cient velocity. 

Here is what I would like to see hap- 
pen with the .270, which to my notion 
is not now the success it ought to be: 
Take the Magnum .300 case and neck it 
down to .270. John Dubiel did that in the 
.280/180, getting a fine target cartridge 
that had a velocity of 3,200 ft., he claims, 
with the heavy bullet. If the H. & H. 
.300 case were necked down to .270, and 
loaded with the most acceptable powder, 
I think the velocity with 160-grain bul- 
let could be raised to 3,400 or 3,500 ft. 
With the latter figures, the energy would 
be raised to 4,300 foot-pounds. That 
would put the .270 right where it belongs. 


HE 7 mm., sometimes called the 7 mm. 

Mauser, is one of our highly reliable 
rifles. Cartridges for it use 175 and 139- 
grain bullets. The 175-grain is given a 
velocity by Remington of 2,550 ft., energy 
a like number of pounds. This cartridge 
has been used in Africa on all kinds of 
big game, including elephants. Velocity 
could be raised to 2,700 ft. by making 
the barrel longer. The 139-grain is given 
a speed of 2,900 ft., with energy about 
the same as with the 175-grain. The lat- 
ter cartridge is a good one on deer, 
goats, sheep, and like game. It can be 
given 3,000 ft. in 26-in. barrels. The 175- 
grain bullet is deadly on big game. 

Read in caliber, the 7 mm. is simply 
a .276. Hoffman considered the 7 mm. 
case lacking in powder capacity, so he 
necked down the ’06 case to .276, and 
chambered rifles for the case. Case 
proved too weak for the increase in 
breech pressure, and was discarded. 

The 6.5 mm. Mauser is precisely the 
same thing as the .256 caliber. The case 
is the same as the 7 mm., necked down 
to 6.5 mm. The bullets for either the .256 
or 6.5 are precisely the same. This car- 
tridge is not much-used in this country. 

Similarly, the .257 Roberts is simply 
the 7 mm. case, necked down to .25 cal- 
iber. Bullets are 87-grain, 100-grain, and 
117-grain. The cartridge is a bit superior 
to the .250 Savage in velocity for a given 
weight of bullet. In my own tests of the 
cartridge in a Winchester Model 54 rifle, 
with Zielklein 'scope, groups ran from 
1% in. to 1% in. at 100 yd., with very 
light recoil. Velocities, as given by Rem- 
ington, are 3,350 ft. for the 87-grain, 
3,050 ft. for the 100-grain, and 2,700 ft. 
for the 117-grain. The velocity with 100- 
grain is about the same as that of the 
Savage with 87-grain. For a strictly deer 
cartridge, the deer hunter could go far- 
ther and fare worse. 

I always liked the Winchester .33 cal- 
iber, and the .348, I assume, is to take 
its place. It is the most effective car- 
tridge that can be had for a lever-action 
rifle. The 150-grain bullets have 2,920 
ft. velocity and an energy of 2,840 foot- 
pounds; the 200-grain bullets, a velocity 
of 2,535 ft., an energy of 2,855 lb. The 
200-grain bullet has been found capable 
of killing our largest game with a single 
bullet. Along with that, the rifle in which 
it is shot is fast and nice-handling, if 
speed of fire is needed. Lever-action 
fans can consider themselves the equal 
of the bolt-action lads when they use 
this rifle. 

The .35 Remington is one of the old- 
time, rather low-velocity cartridges, ve- 
locity 2,250 ft., energy 2,250 Ib. It is load- 
ed also with a 150-grain bullet, which is 
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not greatly used. The Remington .35 
caliber has proved an exceedingly deadly 
cartridge on all kinds of American big 
game. I think, however, that its popu- 
larity is partly due to the rifles in which 
it is shot, which are very fast repeaters. 
Because of the rather low velocity, this 
cartridge might be considered a good 
one at 200 yd., and rarely to be shot at 
greater ranges, yet, when a bullet is well- 
placed, that is about the only missile 
needed. 

Coming into fashion is the .375 Hol- 
land & Holland. Maybe we don’t really 
need it, but a good many persons think 
they do. It is loaded by Winchester and 
Western. Bullet weights are 235, 270, and 
300. The first has 2,680 ft. velocity, en- 
ergy 3,750 lb.; the second velocity 2,560 
ft., energy 3,924 lb.; the third velocity 
2,450 ft., energy 4,000 lb. Velocities could 
be increased if the rifle were heavy 
enough to take up the recoil, and there 
were any need of greater power than 
4,000 foot-pounds. Rifle is the same as 
for the .30/06, Winchester Model 70, and 
various handmade arms. Recoil should 
be about the same as that of an ordinary 
12 gauge shotgun, but it doesn’t feel 
heavy when the rifle is shot. It is rather 
a push than a jolt. 

There are various other good car- 
tridges, such as the Newton .30 and .35 
calibers, Winchester .250, .45/90. All are 
good cartridges, but they are being dis- 
placed by more modern cartridges. 
Chas. Askins. 


You Don't Have to Fry Fish | 
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than the opened fish. Heat the plank be- 
fore the fire. Clean the fish, split it down 
one side so it will open flat, salt, and rub 
with butter. Grease the hot plank, and 
lay the fish on it with the skin side down, 
tacking it in place. Prop the plank on 
edge before the fire. Turn it often, end 
for end, and the fish cooks evenly. Baste 
every half minute with a piece of salt 
pork, clipped in the end of a split stick, 
or with a cloth swab that has been dipped 
in equal parts of melted butter and 
vinegar. 

Small fish can be broiled over an open 
fire on the end of sticks like hot dogs. 
Clean, split open, and insert a thin 
piece of salt pork or bacon. Shove a 
stick through fish to keep the split closed. 
Remove the skin after fish is cooked. 
Fish also may be baked in the ashes and 
coals of the camp fire after being covered 
with mud or clay. When these methods 
are used, the fish is cleaned but not 
scaled. The skin flakes off after cooking. 

If you have a bean hole in camp, try 
this combination fish dinner: Put in 
your bean pot or kettle two slices of 
bacon, % lb. of cleaned fish, one onion, 
and one potato for each person. Lay 
bacon on bottom of pot, put in fish, then 
the vegetables. If you’re making enough 
for four persons, pour in a can of to- 
matoes, and one half cup of water. Sea- 
son with salt, using one teaspoonful for 
each % Ib. of fish, a little pepper, one 
teaspoon of dry mustard, and several 
tablespoons of lemon juice or vinegar. 
Have a fire burning in the bean hole to 
heat it. Then pack the charged kettle 
in the hole, cover with ashes and coals, 
and cook 3 hours.—Maurice H. Decker. 
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The air mattress with the famous 
louble-tufted cells. Take it with 
you and be comfortable anywhere 

on ground or floor, cot or bed. 
Gives full resilience without that 
trembling wobble. No springs 
needed. Tough, light, waterproof, 
sanitary, easy to inflate. Moder- 
ately priced. Lasts for years. 
Thousands used in homes, camps, 
trailers, etc. We also make cushions for autos, boats, 
chairs, etc. Write for FREE booklet today. 


K & W Rubber Corp., Dept. OL-88, Delaware, Ohio 


teers S Gharcoal Broiler 








For broiling steak, chicken, 


or fish. Cooks both sides at 

once, sealing inall the juices. 

Ideal for picnics, camping, 

touring, or at home. Easily 

operated. Weighs only 16 

Ibs. Makes package only 

10”x13”x19". Packed in wa- 

terproof duck bag with tie 
top. $4.50 postpaid, East of 

Mississippi. West add 50c. 

Write for Catalog. 

L.L. Bean, Inc. 
216 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 
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The world’s aagons trailer @Z 
builders natural give ¥¢ 0 
more E. 9” your money in original 
low et, greater depe ndability, 
finer oe ser to EMANCe, better fittin 
WHOLES SALE RE’ L FIN NANCE PLAN 
— bE ALR TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 
—Areaas COMPANY 
344 pay sc Clemens, Michigan 
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and ed mg Mes more lastin 
satisfaction lect a Covere: 
Wagon with confidence. IT PAYS! 
Direct inquiries solicited. 








pee roaps 


You can get a thrill “pis : 

out of driving again. a = 

Try the less frequented : ’ 
highways. Let the Hull a ~S 
Auto Compass direct 

you along any unfamiliar road any time, in 
any weather. No worry, no delays. Only $2.95 


at your dealer. Two-piece model $1.95. Write 


for circular. 


Hull Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 246-P4, Warren, Ohio 





HANDBOOK—How to Make and Use 
Bows and Arrows—90 Pages well 
illustrated (with catalog) 35¢. 


CATALOG—100 pictures—color 
spread—instruction Folder. 10c. 


CATALOG alone Sc. Stamps or Coin. 
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—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 
be redeemed on first order. 
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TROTWOOD 
TRAILERS 
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Ideal for Sportsmen! Trot- 
woods are light weight, 
horizontally streamlined 
and have a Step Action 
Chassis with high road 
Clearance. Write: 

Trotwood Trailers, Inc. 
508 Main St. Trotwood,O. 
(5 miles N.W. of Dayton) 
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loodhounds in Fact and Fiction 


SHALL never for- 

get the shivers that 

slithered up and 

down my youthful 
spine when anyone 
mentioned a blood- 
hound. The very 
word suggested dire 
and dreadful things. 
Before I was four- 
teen, I had read “Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin,” not 
once but many times, 
and Elizacrossing the 
ice was my idea of 
the ultimate in feminine heroism. The 
situation fairly dripped drama—and then 
some. The desperate fugitive, her baby 
in her arms, leaping crazily from cake 
to cake; the pack of baying bloodhounds, 
cheated of their prey, milling about on 
the shore behind her, their hungry jowls 
drooling white flecks of foam. I saw 
them in my dreams at night. 

Then my father, who had been an 
officer in the Civil War, bought a book 
describing the horrors of Libby and An- 
dersonville prisons, in which the ferocity 
of the bloodhounds, used to track and re- 
capture escaped prisoners, was empha- 
sized in minute and terrifying detail. 
This added new and still more lurid 
color to the picture. 

But these were only bloodhounds in 
books. When I saw them in the flesh, 
they more than lived up to the advance 
notices I had read. This happened every 
year, when a fourth-rate “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” troupe made its annual visit to 
the little town where I was born. I can 
see those bloodhounds yet, as they were 
led along Main Street in the usual noon- 
day parade. Big and bony, their bull 
necks encircled by enormous  brass- 
studded collars 3 in. wide, leather muz- 
zles big as beer mugs on their noses, they 
were an awesome sight. To increase the 
effect, the daring Uncle Tommers, who 
held these canine devils, carried thick, 
rawhide whips, just like the ones used 
by lion tamers in the circus. 

I never for a moment doubted each 
and every one of these safety devices 
was necessary. I believed, for instance, 
that the muzzles were worn as a wise 
precaution, in case one of the dogs 
noticed a small boy who looked particu- 
larly appetizing. I believed it because 
Little Eva (not a day under 25) who led 
one of the dogs, told me so. How could 
Little Eva, who, on that very evening, 
was to float up to Heaven on a fleecy, 
cotton-batting cloud, tell anything but 
the truth? 

The thought that those dogs might not 
be real bloodhounds never entered my 
head. Now I realize they were as motley 
a mess of mongrels as one could well 
imagine. Mastiffs, Saint Bernards, great 
Danes, bulldogs these and many other 
breeds must have contributed to the con- 
glomerate mixture of blood represented 
in each of those canine curiosities. As 
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for their ferocity, stick a big black 
solid-leather muzzle on the most docile 
of dogs, and he’ll look like a killer. The 
chances are, most of those “man-eaters” 
wouldn’t have tackled a woodchuck. 

It was years before I saw my first 
honest-to-goodness bloodhound; and,even 
today, they are almost as scarce in this 
country as partridges in a city park. I 
have checked the registrations of these 
dogs in the American Kennel Club Stud 
Book for 1937. They number exactly 104. 
During the same 12 months, the total for 
beagles, one of the most popular of the 
hounds, was 4,390—a ratio of more than 
40 to 1 in favor of the beagle. 

Yet we constantly read that these dogs 
are used by the police to assist in the 
tracking and capture of criminals, and 
we hear, too, that they have proved ex- 
tremely valuable to overseers of chain 
gangs in the South for a similar pur- 
pose. Judging from accounts in the mag- 
azines and newspapers and the photo- 
graphs illustrating them, I’m afraid 
these so-called bloodhounds frequently 
run pretty true to the Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
type, or, if not quite that much of a mix- 
ture, are very rarely purebred. 

Coming down to cases, what manner 
of dog is the purebred bloodhound? 





Where did he come from, what does he 
look like, and how does he behave? 

If we may believe presumably reliable 
writers, he existed as an individual breed 
in Europe long before the Crusades and 
was fairly common in the Mediterranean 
countries years before the birth of Christ. 
In the twelfth century A.D. these dogs 
were especially popular with the clergy 
of central Europe, almost every monas- 
tery maintaining a pack, and, accord- 
ing to some accounts, the purity of their 
breeding was so zealously guarded by 
the ecclesiastics that they were given 
the name “blooded hounds,” which was 
later modified to “bloodhounds.” 

As for his appearance, he is heavily 
and powerfully built, and, as a result, 
inclined to be slower in action than most 
of our trailing hounds. And he’s big— 
good and big for a sporting dog. The 
official standard of the breed calls for 
an average weight of 90 lb. for dogs and 
80 lb. for bitches, with many specimens 
reaching 110 lb. in males and 100 in 
bitches. When you consider that this 
poundage is attained by dogs that stand 
no more than 27 in. at the shoulder, you 
appreciate the solidity and size of their 
bone and the general all-round strength 
of their construction. 


Big and bony, their bull necks encircled by enormous brass-studded collars three inches wide, 
leather muzzles big as beer mugs on their noses, the bloodhounds” were an awesome sight 
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The head is especially heavy as is the | 
fore face, which is featured by deep, | 
pendant flews. These continue downward | 
along the neck to form folds of loose | 
skin called the dewlap. This character- 
istic is more pronounced in males than 
in females. Even the head, when carried 
low, shows similar pendulous ridges and 
folds of skin over the forehead and on 
the sides of the face. These, together 
with deeply sunk eyes that show plenty 
of haw, and a dignity of manner so pro- 
found as to be almost disconcerting at 
times, make the bloodhound a decidedly 
impressive dog. In color, there were 
originally two varieties—the black Saint 
Hubert strain and the whites, known as 
Southern hounds. The modern specimens 
I’ve happened to see carry considerable 
tan, and, in that respect, are not unlike 
an Airedale. 

Finally, how does a bloodhound be- 
have? On this point, I shall quote from 
the testimony of his sponsors, whose 
reliability and veracity I have no cause 
to question: 


HE purebred bloodhound is one of 

the most docile of all breeds. His 
trailing is more for his own sport than 
for anything else. Unlike police-trained 
dogs, he does not attack the man he is 
trailing. The bloodhound’s task ends 
once he has followed the trail to its ter- 
mination. But so accurate is the blood- 
hound in following a trail that he is the 
only dog whose evidence is accepted in 
a court of law. 

“Some of the great bloodhounds of the 
United States have brought about more 
convictions for police departments than 
the best human détectives. One dog was 
credited with more than 600 actual con- 
victions. The famous dog, Nick Carter, 
picked up a trail 105 hours old and fol- 
lowed it to a subsequent conviction. The 
breed’s stamina and determination are 
apparent in the great distances it will 
travel. Several specimens have followed 
human quarry for more than 50 miles, | 
and one led the detectives 138 miles—all 
with success.” 

The above is taken from the book, 
“Purebred Dogs,” an official publication 
of the American Kennel Club. 

Reviewing the records of the presum- 
ably crossbred bloodhounds commonly 





employed by the police here in the 
United States, our conclusions are not 
quite so flattering. While these dogs 


have undoubtedly been responsible for 
much excellent work and many impor- 
tant captures, in many cases they have 
shown themselves only moderately effi- 
cient. But, as we have already said, this 





Three of the 14 Winners Who Use 
Sergeant’: Dog Medicines 
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Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 
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Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away wae Females Are 
in Seaso 


Harmless. Simple. Successful W ash off before mating 
Satisfaction or money refunded. No red tape Use 
TOM-SCAT for Female CATS. Ask your dealer, or 


send $1 for either product. 
PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. |! 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 

















estimate is by no means fair to the pure- 
breds. I recall one case in particular, in 
which two so-called bloodhounds were a 
total and painful flop and got a bad 
black eye in the neighborhood in conse- 
quence, but neither one of them had even 
a fair percentage of standard blood. 

On another occasion, the alleged blood- 
hound was a registered Doberman pin- 
scher. Just to be ornery, this particular | 
canine sleuth was conspicuously success- 
ful and led his human colleagues to a 
really brilliant capture. 

So there you are! But, in spite of mis- 
statements and misunderstandings, two 
facts stand out as undeniable. The first 
is that true bloodhounds are seldom seen; 
the second is that this true bloodhound 
is a big, likeable, affectionate, intelligent, 
and thoroughly worth-while dog, with a 
great nose and a grand disposition. 

Come to think the thing over, perhaps | 
it’s just as well those Uncle Tom blood- | 
hounds of my boyhood days were phony. | 
Had they been the real thing, I might | 
have missed one of the few real thrills | 
of my life—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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ITCH-A-WAY 


STOPS THAT 


ITCH IMMEDIATELY 








JAMAICA LABORATORIES co. 
AICA, N. Y. 





Keep Your Dogs 
ree 

FROM WORMS 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 















WORM CAPSUI x i 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE © 
ROUNOWORMS AND HOOKWORMS iN ooGcs >. 
ALL BREEDS AND AGES. SAFE. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Address Desk N-55-H Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 











The Photographic Dog Show sponsored by 
National Sportsman and Hunting & Fishing 
brought out these facts on what dog owners 
think of Sergeant’s Dog Medicines: 

63.6% of the owners of Winners who stated 
that they had used dog remedies named 
SERGEANT ’S as the choice for their dogs. 
52.7% of the owners of all entries who 
stated they used dog remedies also named 
SERGEANT'S as their choice. 

Sergeant’s led every other brand. It was the 
outstanding choice of the Winners! 


Tested and Trusted by Dog Owners Since 1879. 
There are 23 Sergeant's Dog Medicines. A proven 
product for every common dog ailment. Made of 
the finest drugs. Sold under a Money-Back Guaran- 
tee. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Sure Death To Fleas. Sergeant's Skip-Flea 
Powder contains a deadly flea-killing ingredient. 
Your money back if you find live fleas on your 
dog’s coat 24 hours after it has been applied. 
Famous Dog Book FREE. You owe it to your 
dog to get a copy of Sergeant's free book on the 
care of dogs and treatment of their diseases. 48 
pages. Illustrated. Your drug store, pet shop or 
sporting goods dealer will gladly give you a copy. 
Or write: Polk Miller Products Corporation, 608 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


(Copr. 1938, Polk Miller Products Corp.) 


“White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 


Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 











HUNT CLUBS 


VITAMIN F CONTENT 





Hunt Club’s Vitamin F content definitely fortifies 
st irri ating skin disorders, prevents dry, itchy skin 
levelops a thick, glossy coat. Hunt Club is so nu- 
vely « plete and e: asily digested that it keeps a dog 

ful 1 of pep anc ienergy. Ask for Hunt Club at your gro- 
cer’s or feed store. If not carried there, send us 6 cents 
in stamps to help pay postage, and we’ll send you free 
a regular 12-0z. box of Hunt Club, which with original 
moisture re stored, makes 2)4 lbs. of nourishing, appe- 
tizing food. This offer cml only east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Making Money 
With Your 


CAMERA 


Here is a brand-NEW, exceptionally prac- 
tical manual which will teach you many 
kinks and tricks, ways and means to take 
and sell pictures. Written entirely for the 
amateur or semi-professional camera hob- 
byist, it clearly demonstrates by pictures 
and directions the principles of picture tak- 
ing that bring you photos which are mar- 
ketable—and how and where to sell them. 


COMPLETE, FASCINATING 
Easy To Understand 


The ingenious amateur who can learn how to 
apply some of the simple rules in this book can 
make enough money with his camera to pay for 
all his photographic activities, and lay aside 
some welcome profit as well. 


THE TWENTY FIVE SECTIONS 


of the manual cover such subjects as: Photog- 
raphy Isn’t Difficult; Salable Pictures of Peo- 
le; Dollars From Architectural Daescgreghg ; 
Daehuses For Publication; Pictures For Roto- 
gravure Sections; Ventures In News Photog- 
raphy; Syndicating Photographs; Pictures For 
The Magazines; y PO om Dollars; Sellin 
Photographs To Manufacturers; Developing an 
Printing For Others; Miniature Camera Possi- 
bilities; Lantern Slides and Their Relatives; 
Caveging Photographs; Still-Life Photog- 


raphy; petegeagnte ovelties; Accidental 
Profits; Nature Photography; Movie Profits; 
rosoring,_ ay tery etc.; Invisible Light 
Magic; hat About Stereo Photography? ; Use- 


ful Accessories You Can Make; Miscellaneous 
Information. 


Send No Money Now— 
Just Coupon 


We will mail C. O. D. You pay Postman. 
You risk nothing because OUT OR LIFE 
publishes this book, and will absolutely make 
good if you are dissatisfied. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 88 
353 Fourth Avenue, New Yo 


Send me MAKING MONEY WITH YOUR 
CAMERA. I will pay Postman $2.00 plus a few 
cents postage when the book arrives. You guar- 
antee to return my money if I send the book 
back in ten days. (If you prefer to enclose cash, 
send $2.00). 





Orders from outside U. S. must be accompanied by $2.00 | 
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Dog Questions 


Beagle Back Tracks 


Question: My 14-month-old beagle doesn’t 
complete the circuit when running a rabbit, but 
back tracks, and fails to straighten the trail out 
again. He works hard to start game, but does 
not come in when called. Is there anything I 
can do?—J. V. M., Jr., Ohio. 


Answer: I suspect your young beagle does 
not complete the “circuit,” as your letter puts 
it, because he has run the rabbit to ground in 
a hole or wall. If he were older, he would bark 
at the hole, but young dogs very frequently 
simply sniff and dig a little, then run the trail 
backward just forthe fun of trailing. Even old fox- 
hounds will sometimes swing back after holding 
a fox, and run the trail over again just for the 
thrill. When snow is on the ground, you can 
verify this, if you study the tracks carefully. 
Beagles rarely mind the voice or whistle as 
bird dogs do, but, if you sit down and wait, it’s 
a ten-to-one shot your hound will come back to 
you when his game has gone to earth. Whistling 
is no better than calling except that it is usually 
heard at a greater distance, and both are useless 
if the dog won't answer.—W. C. D. 


Mink Hunter 


Question: Can you tell me which breed of 
dog is best for hunting mink?—V. M. K., Va. 


Answer: There is really very little practical 
advice I can give you about obtaining a dog 
for work on mink. There is no breed, as far as 
I know, that is especially bred for mink hunt- 
ing, but I think your chances of getting what 
you want would be best if you consider some of 
the otter and ’coon hounds. It is possible you 
might get a dog or two on approval and so be 
able to try a few out yourself.—W. C. D. 


Curing Deer Chaser 


Question: Early last fall, I purchased a pair 
of well-bred, straight-leg beagles. I took them 
out before the season, and they chased like old 


* THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG - 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Keep Pork Out of Diet 


Question: Is pork 
C. B. M., Wash. 


injurious to a dog?— 


Answer: I do not advise giving a dog pork, 
either raw or cooked. The diet should consist 
mostly of rare, lean, chopped beef, mixed with 
some cooked vegetables and whole-wheat bis- 
cuit or stale whole-wheat bread. Some milk 
may be given daily. Also an egg, raw or soft- 
boiled. You may substitute cooked lamb or mut- 
ton for the beef occasionally.—J. R. K. 


Curing Eczema 


Question: My purebred female cocker span- 
iel, 14 months old, seems to be an habitual suf- 
ferer from eczema, as she scratches almost con- 
tinuously. We try to feed her a balanced, sensi- 
ble diet, and had her in the care of a veteri- 
narian for one week. When I got her back last 
Sunday, he pronounced her in fine condition. 
But now she scratches as much as ever. 

We keep her primarily for our young children, 
and we have no intention of breeding her, so, if 
she is incurable, or likely to be afflicted the rest 
of her life, I feel the best thing to do is to get 
rid of her.—C. G. B., Pa. 


Answer: Your cocker can be cured. Give the 
bitch good nourishing foods. No canned or pre- 


dogs. When the season opened, I shot a few 
rabbits in front of them. I took them to the 
mountains on a hunting trip, and soon dis- 
covered they preferred deer to rabbits. Un- 
fortunately, one of them failed to return, and I 
do not want to lose the other one. I'd like to 
learn a successful method of breaking the re- 
maining one of chasing deer.—E. R. U., Pa. 


Answer: The habit of running deer, once it 
has been acquired by any of the hound breeds, 
is exceedingly difficult to break. Whipping a 
hound is about the only practical method, and 
even that is by no means 100 percent effective. 
About the only thing you can do is to keep 
your beagle away from deer country, and, if by 
any chance he strikes a trail unexpectedly, get 
a leash on him right away. Almost any hound 
will run deer in preference to other game.— 
w. €. BD. 


False Points 


Question: I have a 15-month-old English set- 
ter bitch. Last fall the dog worked perfectly, 
ranged well, pointed, and did not flush a bird. 
In the spring I had her out and she made quite 
a number of false points. She also points at 
gophers. Tell me how to overcome this trou- 
ble.—M. H., Alta., Can. 


Answer: False pointing is sometimes the re- 
sult of a faulty nose, but not invariably. Some 
very fine dogs have acquired the habit, which is 
not easy to cure. One very famous field-trial 
winner, which seemed to have become a con- 
firmed false pointer, was cured by deliberately 
ignoring his points, and going on, leaving the 
dog to break the point and hustle along to catch 
up. The more kills you make, the less likely 
your bitch will be to make false points. As to 
gophers, scold her mildly when she points them 
and pull her off the point. Then cast her off 
again and get her to realize you don’t care about 
gophers, and want nothing to do with them. 
Check up on her nose and be sure it’s O. K. If 
she has had distemper since last season, that 
might affect her scenting ability—W. C. D. 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


pared foods, and no sweets. Three or four times 
a week, add a raw egg to milk, or mix it with 
meat, and give it to her. Give her 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of milk of magnesia twice a week. 

Apply the following lotion to the affected 
parts: 1 oz. of balsam of Peru, 1 teaspoonful of 
cresol preparation, and sufficient alcohol to 
make 6 oz. Apply with cotton. After four or 
five days of this treatment, bathe with Castile 
soap. Groom your dog every day. Apply coco- 
nut oil to the skin, allow it to remain for sev- 
eral hours, then wipe off with a dry towel. Give 
this treatment every week or 10 days. Add % 
teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda to the dog’s 
food once a day.—J. R. K. 


Breasts Swell 


Question: A 3-year-old foxhound bitch that 
I have develops an inflammation of the breasts 
and accumulations of milk about 3 months after 
being in season. In addition, one of the breasts | 
has become enlarged to about the size of a small | 
marble. Do you think that this is a tumor of any 
kind? Is the periodic swelling and inflammation 
harmful to the bitch?—H. E., North Carolina. 


Answer: Quite often, in female dogs, the 
breasts become enlarged 2 or 3 months after 
being in season. When the glands become very 
large, it is necessary to massage them gently. 
Then bathe with a solution of boric acid and | 
apply warm camphorated oil. This treatment is 
generally necessary for 1 week or 10 days. The | 
enlargement is probably a small growth which | 





may or may not be malignant. If it does not 
grow any larger, I would advise you to leave it 
alone. If it does grow larger, consult your local 
veterinarian. The tumor at present is not af- 
fecting the animal’s health.—/J. R. K. 


J 
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Shoot Fast and Live Longer 


(Continued from page 42) 


ing the murderous-looking threesome, 
with my rifle at the ready, I narrowly 
averted a killing when the leader of the 
party attempted to wrestle the rifle from 
my hands. As he lunged for the gun 
barrel, I sidestepped and drove the 
muzzle into his midriff with all my 
might. He dropped like a _ head-shot 
steer, and lay on the ground loudly 
moaning. A quick search of the men 
produced a long stiletto made from a 
saw blade and a nickel-plated .32 auto- 
matic. Questioning as to why they had 
not attempted to bushwhack us with the 
pistol, elicited the grudging admission 
that they were afraid of the rifles. 

While the man on the ground was re- 
covering his breath, Bob and I briefly 
discussed our situation. We were miles 
from the automobile, and it became ap- 
parent our best move was to trek for a 
water tank on the railroad, some twelve 
miles to the northeast. There we could 
borrow a car from the pumper and start 
the long trip back to headquarters with 
our prisoners. Instructing Bob to take 
the lead, I commanded the aliens to fol- 
low in single file. I brought up the rear. 

Immediately it became apparent we 
were in for trouble. Time and again one 
of the Mexicans would wander out of 
line. Stern admonitions to keep in single 
file were met with taunting laughs and 
murderous looks. Very soon a low mono- 
tone of half-talk broke out, and I be- 
come increasingly fearful that the trio 
intended to jump us in a savage attempt 
to wrest our weapons from us, or at 
best wait for an opportune moment to 
break in three different directions. The 
situation was extremely ticklish. 

About this time occurred an incident 
that changed the picture. 

As we trudged along, our prisoners 
becoming more obstreperous with each 
passing moment, a huge, long-eared 
desert jack rabbit, bounced from his 
afternoon siesta and scurried away. 
Throwing the old Winchester ’95 to my 
shoulder, I fired three fast shots at the 
rapidly vanishing target. At the third 
report, fur, hide and legs flew in every 
direction. 

Slamming a fresh shell into the rifle, 
I turned to the three bellicose prisoners. 
Never in my life have I looked on three 
faces which so clearly reflected amaze- 
ment and utter disbelief. Their open- 
mouthed surprise was so undeniably real 
that, after one glance, I broke into 
hearty laughter. Well-acquainted with 
Mexicans, I quickly surmised that these 
men had never before seen any game 
killed while in flight. Coming from far 
in the interior of Mexico, where ammuni- 
tion is so scarce it frequently sells for 
one peso a round, it was doubtful if they 
had ever seen a shot fired at a running 
animal. In their country, with game ex- 
ceedingly plentiful, the custom was to 
stalk the quarry, then to wait patiently 
until a standing shot was afforded. 

You may appreciate to some extent, 
then, the thoughts and emotions of our 
three brown-skinned charges when they 
saw the elusive liebre blown to shreds by 
the astonishing skill of the young gringo. 

All thoughts of mutiny vanished like 
mists in the morning sun. Capitalizing 
on the unexpected turn of events, I de- 
liberately ordered the men to fetch the 
rabbit. Briskly stepping off the seventy 
odd yards to the carcass, the trio picked 
up the badly torn remains of the rabbit, 


and, without a side glance, cheerfully 
returned to Bob and me. Our battle was 
won. Falling into line, we resumed our 
march toward the water tank. The 
belligerent attitude of our three prison- 
ers was no longer in evidence. Gone was 
the surly undertone of half-talk; gone, 
too, were the deliberate attempts to walk 
out of file! The remainder of the march 
was without incident. 

Unquestionably the propitious appear- 
ance of the jack and my well-placed shot 
had saved a threatening situation. 

My lucky shot was a snapshot. Snap- 
shooting, as almost every one knows, is 
the firing of a shot or several shots at 
almost the same instant the gun touches 
your shoulder. The sights are found and 
the trigger pulled in the wink of an eye. 
Expert snapshooters are very, very rare. 
The phenomenal skill of the snapshooter 
requires a tremendous amount of prac- 
tice before the various movements of 
aiming and pulling the trigger are per- 
fectly coordinated. Nevertheless, any 
shooter who wants to kill game—or may 
have to defend his life—should attempt 
to learn snapshooting. The person who 
handles a rifle like a flash and hits his 
mark in the split part of a second is an 
accomplished rifleman. 


When You Buy 
a Used Outboard 


(Continued from page 63) 





the actual power-producing part of the 
motor. Let’s get down to the lower end. 
Turn the propeller or shaft back and 
forth, to determine the gear play. Even 
if the gears are meshed properly, there 
will probably be some play, but in that 
case this play will be in the splines, or 
couplings, between power head and drive 
shaft or between pinion and drive shaft. 
If the play is between gears, you can feel 
the teeth clicking. In either case, too 
much play is not desirable. 

Look for signs of grease leakage at the 
bushing, where the propeller shaft passes 
into the gear case. By moving the shaft 
up and down, you can see how much 
wear has occurred at this bushing. Too 
much wear makes it impossible to keep 
the gear case properly filled with grease, 
eventually burning up everything inside 
the case—gears, bearings and bushings. 

As a final step, take out the lower 
grease plug in the gear case and watch 
what comes out. It often happens that a 
motor is put away at the end of a season 
without getting the slightest attention, 
and there is almost always a little water 
left in the gear case. The water pits and 
rusts gears and bearings, and a complete 
overhaul is sometimes the only way out. | 
This lack of attention is often the rea- 
son for excessive scaling and rusting in 
the water system, cylinder jackets, and 
so forth. When you find much water in 
the gear case, be doubly careful about 
checking the water-circulation system. 

If the motor fails to pass one or more 
of the tests outlined here, it may still be 
worth buying, but the price you pay for 
it should be governed by the fact that, 
even if only one part such as magneto, 
power head, lower unit, is defective the 
repair bill for putting it in shape may be 
as big as the price you are asked for the 


whole motor. 
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NO WEAK LINK in 
the TI-O-GA CHAIN 


TI-O-GA DOG FOOD contains 
every nutritional element required 
by your dog. 

Vitamins, enzymes, minerals, pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, fats, etc., etc., 
are all included in proper propor- 
tions and in quantities that pro- 
vide a wide margin of safety. 


TI-O-GA fed under any condition 
to any breed will give maximum 
results. A trial will prove it to your 
complete satisfaction. 


BALORATIONS, Inc., Division of Tioga Milis, Inc. 
Dept. G-64, Waverly, N. Y. 


Please send free sample and booklet of facts. 
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Your dogs 


end moved. Size 7'x14'x5' high with 
gote. Shipped F. O. 8. Buffalo, N. Y. 
on receipt of $27.50 check, M. O. or 
N.Y. draft. Send 6c for Booklet 86AA. 


bone Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. Z| x) 


a <><-S2 $2525 >> x 

















Your Dog 


Begins to 
Scratch 


YOU OWE HIM 
Relief 


Don’t blame the weather or animal nature when 
your dog scratches and sheds his coat continu- 
ously. It isn’t nature’s way at-all. 

A dog's blood may be continually affected by 
impurities, produced by the restraint of domestic 
life, improper food, lack of natural exercise and 
impaired elimination. These conditions act to set up 
an intense irritation in the nerve endings of hisskin. 
No wonder he is fretful, nervous. He is in to:ment. 

Helooksto you for helpand youcan giveit—quickly. 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary 
capsules provide blood tonic elements and a recon- 





structive for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given 
regularly on Saturday each week they act to 
quickly relieve disorders due to lack of proper 


conditioning that cause scratching, loose coat, list- 
lessness, poor appetite, bad breath, skin irrita- 
tions, and a host of other ills. They work to make 
your pet happier, healthier and more contented. 

Inexpensive and easy to administer. Rex Hunt- 
ers Dog Powders—the prescription of a prominent 
English Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at lead- 
ing Drug Stores and Pet Shops. Their well- 
directed action should show a quick effect. You 
may never know how fine your dog can be until 
you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog 
Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 

If unable to obtain locally send 25c or $1.00 to 
J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 512, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 
25c A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and initial 
as one word. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 





FIFTEEN POINTERS-SETTERS 
t. N 


riptive list mailed on reque 








thing u want Vinton W. M 

GORDON SETTERS: DID you « 
me black and tan aristocrat 

Maine ] il compar’ t at vonce j ! i 

ers for sale Comrade Fart Galion, Ol 

GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS best field and 
bench stock Extra fine puppi At Stud: Chamy 

Gau Von Dusseldorf Orchard Fat Kenn Paul A 


Bethlehem. Pa 
GORDON SETTER PUPPIES, three months, re 
Fi Reyr | Orchard Kennels, 


reasonably priced 
Ba Wi 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTERS, one to three year 
ld. $25.00 to $50.00. J. F. Miller. Lew urge. Pa . 
ENGLISH SETTER GROUSE dogs. Pups 3, 7, 9 mont! 
S20-875 suaranteed, paper Stamme Edward N. ¥ 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPS, two t i from field trial 
winner John Renner, Elkhorn, W 
YEAR OLD REGISTERED Setters, $20 males; $18 female 
Excellent stock. Alex Martin, Arlington, Mint 


Llewellyn s¢ pe r 
Bill MeGirk, Everett, Wash 
SACRIFICE. REGISTERED POINTERS; Setter Cock 
er Puppies, grown dogs. $10.00 up. Robert Fry, Mt 


ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON 
Broke dog pups, duck dog 


Vernon. I 


HESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS 


ELIGIBLE LABRADOR PUPS, both Golden and Black. 
H 


Excellent bloodlines, prices reasonable J. Ricker 
Lodi, Wi 
LABRADOR RETRIEVERS, IDEAL all around dog 
three sixteen months, inoculated, papers, $50, $75 


Geo. D. Patton, Greeley, Colo = 
BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVER Puppies all ages 
tertsch Kennels, Glasgow, ontana ne 7-3 
GOLDEN LABRADOR PUPPIES. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, 8S. Dak 4-6 
BLACK 
= I 


LABRADOR RETRIEVERS. Another might 
for delivery. Rod Hall, Concordia, Kar 


But you're sure to 


itter ready 


A GOOD RETRIEVER is hard to find 
get one if you buy from these dealers 


rs AIREDALES  @eh 


QORANG AIRDALES, THE all-round dogs, hunt, trail, 
tree, retrieve any land and water game; guard the home 
and play with the children. Registered stock, all age 
$20.00 up: shipped on trial; sold by mail only. Sportsmen's 
ice, BOY, LaRue, Ohio 


Se 

1 BEACLES PT) 

BEAGLES: CHEAP. TRIAL. Literature free. Star Kennels 
Bs Herrick, Il tiie atte 7-6 

BEAGLE RABBITHOUNDS, THOROUGHLY broken 
Trial. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa 


rs 








BEAGLES, BROKE. JOHN GRENEWALT, 873 East 
Poplar Street, York, Penna ea 8 4 
BEAGLES. BROKEN, TRIAL. Located near Seven 
Valleys. Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Pa. 8-6 
Fc eR Mt TE eccnnntt i tetn 
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COON HUNTERS. I cannot hunt as much this season as I 
have in the past. I know how to catch coons and know 
what a coon hound has to do to tree coons. I caught 33 
coons last season. Have large male 4% year old Coon Hound 
open trailer, wide hunter, extra good voice, fast, true steady 
trailer olid true tree barker, hunt und trees coons in 
mountains, hills, or swimming water. Absolutely rabbit, fox 
deer, stock proof. $25.00, ten days trial. Write for bank 
reference and picture of myself and fur I have caught 
Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky 
NORTHERN BRED PEDIGREED Walker Hound puppies 
of superior quality. Delivery about August. $25.00 each. 
Reservations now. Limited number. Fred Streever, Ball 
ston Spa 8-2 
COON HUNTERS. I am the Champion Coon hunter of 
Kentucky. Caught 46 last season, 8 ¢ 3 and 10 opossums 
in one night Offer you Male Coon Hound, 3% years old, 
Bluetick and Redbone breeding, large size ypen trailer 





good nose, fast, true trailer lid true tree barker, wide 
hunter either hills or swamps. Rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof 
$15.00, ten days trial. Bank reference. Guarantee money 
back if not pleased. Picture of catch furnished. J. N. Ryan, 


Murray, Ky 

SPORTSMAN: HIGH CLASS Coonhounds ar combina 
tion fur hunters, foxhounds, Beagle No_ cheap dogs or 

culls to offer. Maple Grove Farm, Herrick, Tl 8-2 

PAIR RABBIT HOUNDS. 2 year 1, Bluetick and Red 
bone ree NX i} we j trailer 


lir 0 relation ast tru tea 


y i 
ed. Extra 


Brush, briar, swamp hunters, Stay until shot or hol 
good on wing with track. $18.00, 10 days trial. Refer 
ence Picture Clifton Doran, Murray K 
BASSET HOUNDS, REGISTERED puppies from true 
ty hard working hunter Leland Shaw, Rushvy 
Ohio x. 
YEAR OLD MALE Coon and Opossum Hounds. Red 
bone Bluetick,. Blacktan breed pen trailer wd re 
wide, fast, good tree barker. Rabbit stock, fox broke. $15.00 
30 da trial, money back guarantee ink reference. Jessie 
Sheridan, Haze Ky 
HUNTING HOUNDS: CHEAP. Trial Literature free 
Star Kennels, BS, Herrick, Ill 7-6 
COON HUNTER! HAVE 4%9 year lt hound. Unable 
to hunt this season. Runs nothir b r ¢ ” 0 
days trial. Write for picture, true facts. Hafford MeReynolds 
Al Ky 
ONE OF KENTUCKY'S best year 1 male Coonhound 
15 days trial, $15.00. Variel Cam Farmington, Ky 
R.2 8 
KENTUCKY MALE RABBIT hound. 2 years, me 
fast, true trailer tedbone Kentucky-English breed 





p. brush hunter. Trail on $10.00, ten days 
trial. Bank reference, picture furnished. Leon Wilkerson, 


Murray, Ky 


ir Sw 


86 











HIGH CLASS COON dogs, and rabbithounds. Trial; pay 
return express. Grishams Kennels, Baldwyn, Miss 
BROTHER COON HUNTERS and fellow sportsmen. I have 
pair male and female Coon Hounds, 3% years old, no 
relation, Bluetick and Redbone breeding, wide hunters, 
fast, steady trailers, work together, water splitters, solid 
true tree barkers, good size, long ear good voices, will tree 
coons and opossums anywhere you carry them. Rabbit, fox 
deer, stock broke. $30.00, ten days trial, bank reference 
Write for picture. J. Ryan, Murray, Ky 
FOR SALE: COONHOUNDS, Combination Hound x 
Hounds, Rabbit Hounds. Write Gillman, Jackson, 
Tent 
ji YEAR OLD MALE Hound and Cur, fast silent trailer, 
trees coons, opossums before they den. Rabbit stock, fox 
broke. $15.00, 30 days trial, money back guarantee. Bank 
reference. J. F. Sheridan, Hazel, Ky 
SELL: FEW FULLY trained Beagles and Rabbit Hounds, 
not gun shy: on trial. LeRoy Moyer, Bechtelsville, Pa. 8-4 








$18.00 PAIR RABBIT HOUNDS. Redbone-Bluetick breed 
ing, brush, briar. swamp hunters, fast, true, steady trailers, 

2 years old, no relation, stay until shot or holed. $18.00, 

ten days trial to please. Bank reference, picture furnished. 

J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky 

STRAIGHT COONER. DEER and fox proof. Good as 
lives. $150.00. Money deposited. Leon Renninger, Shanes 








lle Ia } 
SILENT FUR HUNTER, game getter, that puts money in 
your pocket. Make hound and cur mixed, large size, 3% 
years old, fast, solid true tr barker. Believe will tree 99 
percent of coon, opossum, mink before they den, in bottoms 
or mountain $15.00, ten days trial. Pietures furnished, 
bank reference. Joseph Ryan. Murray. Ky 
GREYHOUNDS-REGISTERED. FAST, beautiful indi 
viduals. Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn 





OUTSTANDING COONHOUNDS AND combination hunt 
ers, first class rabbit and squirrel dogs. Express agent 








hold money, 15 days trial, price list and terms ten cents. 
Clarks River Coonhound Kennels, Hazel, Ky 
REGISTERED LONGEARED BLACK-TAN ‘ox | 


Coonhound pups, 30 inch eared stud, Carl Rauch, Florence 

Mass 

THREE YEAR OLD Kentucky male coonhound, wide, fast 
open trailer, true tree barker. Rabbit, stock, fox proof 

30 days trial. H. N. Catheart, Hazel, Ky 


\ FINE KENTUCKY Female Coonhound, 2% year old 
15 days trial, $12.50. W. W. Camp, Lynn Grove. Ky 8-3 


BRAG COONHOUND OF West Kentucky. Good as lives 

Wide, fast hunter, real tree barker and stayer, extra 
striker, water or hill hunter. Guaranteed rabbit, stock, fox 
broke. Price cheap, long trial. C. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 


$15.00 














REGISTERED GREAT DANES reasonable. Marvelous 
guards, companions. Kalmar Farms,Stone Mountain, ( 


Basie ‘ 8-3 
aM SPANiets | 


IRISH WATER SPANIEES: Genuine curly coated, rat- 
tails. Registered stock, working strains. All around re- 
trievers, land or water. Wonderful intelligence, a keen nose 
Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 
Calif. a = ea ae 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED ENGLISH Springer Spaniel 
pups, finest bloodlines obtainable, hunting strain. Satis- 
faction assured, $25.00 up. Robert Peterson, Richville, 
Minn 
SPRINGER SPANIELS WHO win in the fleld and show. 
Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, sold on trial. 
Priced reasonable. State wants fully. Kesterson’s Kennels, 
Skamokawa, Washington. ; _ nears _ 6-3 
SPRINGERS, HUNTING & Field trial strain. Black 
white, 4 months, female $25.00. Livery, white female, 10 
months $35.00. D. Paulsen, 818 Galena. Toledo, O 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SPRINGERS, by Ch. Green 
Valley Trump! Also, some by Ch. Professor of Moira. 
Guaranteed hunters, From $25.00. A L. Tyler Ellsworth, Ta. 
PUREBRED SPRINGER SPANIELS. No better blood in 
America. Puppies old enough to train. $30.00. Clarence 
Turner, Knoxville, Iowa 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, YOUNGSTERS, brood matrons, 
clearance prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ira Gaulke, 
trand Forks, N Dak : enn 5-4 
ELIGIBLE SPRINGER AND cocker puppies or older 
females. Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. 
2 CHAMPION MALE SPRINGERS. Sell, best offer. 
Faweett, Ellensburg, Wash. ars, 
SPRINGERS: CHOICE PUPPIES & Grown Dogs. Hayes, 
1806 North Seventh. Boise, Idaho 
PEDIGREED COCKER AND Springer Spaniel pups 
$20.00 up. Stanley’s Kennels, North Bennington, Vt. 8-2 


: MISCELLANEOUS DOGS ; 


TO OWN A DOG is to have a friend. And a good healthy 
dog is a delight to any man, whether a companion in his 
home or a co-worker in the field. Pick your dog from these 
columns 
SPORTSMEN: RAMSEY CREEK Kennels, Ramsey, 
Illinois, offers guaranteed Pointers and Setters, straight 
Cooners, combination Hounds, Fox, Rabbit and Beagle 
Hounds. Write for prices 
FRYE'’S KENNELS, FINGER, Tenn., offer for sale high 
class Setters, Pointers and Coonhounds. Price reasonable, 
shipped for trial. Also time payment plan. Get our prices 
today 
PEDIGREED SAINT BERNARD puppi¢ money - back 
Guarantee! Dime brings photographic prospectus prompt- 
ly. Royal Kennels, No. 2, Chazy, N. Y 6-6 
IMPORTED DEUTSCH-DRAHTHAAR'S for pointing and 
retrieving. Pups. Deutsch-Drahthaar Kennels, Herman, 
Nebr 6-: 















































ERNARD PUPPIES. PEDIGREED lovable com 
Trustful for child protection. $20.00 to § ; 

i Valley Kennels, 408 West 2nd, Dayton, Ohio 

FINEST SCOTTIES COCKERS 
Puppies, stud service. Approval sales. Evergreen Kennels, 

Columbus Junction, lowa 

EVERYTHING NEEDED TO whittle 6 ornamental Scot- 
ties. Complete kit and instructions only $1.00 postpaid. 

Eugene Watson Dept. OCS88, 353-4th Ave., New York. 


aaa. | became SRR 


% 








available anywhere 
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Playaks, Dedham, Mass. 
=e —— 





CMIGIS SHAE 


REGISTERED DACHSHUNDS, SCOTTIES. wir 
terriers, springers. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake 





COACH PUPPII XGISTERED. Healthy. Rea 
prices. Kane K inels, Leland, Ill. 
WIREHAIRED FOXTERRIER PUPPIES, 2 
i. gistered Albert Hoban, Flatrock Ind 
PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES. Protect 
; family __ Earl Thurston, Hartsville Ind 
WIREHAIRED, POINTING, GRIFFONS, bred s¢ 
R. W ar 1, Gunsmith, Missoula, Mont 
CHOICE DALMATIAN, WHITE Collie and Rat 1 
pup Regal Kennel , Nevada Oh PY 
PUPPIES, NORWEGIAN ELKHOUND Scotti 








KC. | 














‘ 


haired Foxterriers. Write Envilla Kenne Havre 
PUPS 
istered 





. STANDARD SCHNAUZERS, Airedales. 
Reasonable. Arthur Nj Wind Ohio 









t FOR SALE: Virginian, F 1 Siki Deer 
quantity, age or sex. Will alse State what 

have treeder and shipper for 25 years. C. E. Ti 

Prattville. Ala 

MOST RELIABLE, FOR best prices and prompt pa 
end all your surplus females and young canaries t 

York Zoological Exchange, 446 East Fordham Rd., 

York Cit; 

RAISE FROGS!" We_ bu Good pr 1 

Small pond starts you. Free book sho ketch. An 

rog Canning (180-R),. New Orlean I 


E 
YUKON MINK—FINEST in America. Write for 

Prices, Pelt & Show Records. Mention ‘‘Outdoor Lif 
Acme Mink Farms, Box 44, Veradale, Was! 






BLUE RIDGE GAME Farm, Box 307, Elizabeth, Pa. B 
ng orders now for Ringnecks, 1938 hatch. Healthy f 

reared birds 

PHEASANTS FOR PROFIT and_pleasu 14 varie 
Surplus priced right. Price list. Turkeyfoot Aviary, W 

eor Ohio . 


DO NOT A WER this ad unless you want qua 
line-bred, Eastern mink at $100 eact Empire M 
Scarsdale, N. Y f 
MONEY IN MINK? Our Whitney Yukon 

eat Fur Farm, 5603 Springside Ave., Downer 








FOR SALE: SILVER Black Foxes. Arthur Quist, 7 
Harbors, Minnesota 

GIANT FROGS, WILD rabbits. Restocking purp 
Vol Brashears, Berryville, Ark 

FINE, PURE YUKON and Eastern Mink. Black and G 
Raccoons. Albert Bantz, Albany Ind 

QUEBEC MINK: IF interested in raising, write Dr. B 
Godfrey, Rutland, Vt 

FINEST STRAINS EASTERN and Yukor 
Farm, Bethany, Conn 


EXTRA DARK MINK. 
Lohr Soyer, Ia. 

PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, SWANS, w 
geese, ducks, pigeons, bantams. John Hass, 

Iowa 


sgh. WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS | 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE Seed—Write for special pric« 
Mac-Gregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota 4 


a BOATS AND CAMPING : 
ae_ EQUIPMEN in 


BUILD A BOAT. Everything for building or equipping 
boat. Build a boat by the Welch System. Use Welch rea 
cut parts. Inexpensive; interesting and profitable. Send 1 
for catalog showing boats of many ‘ boat hardwa 
Welch White Cap Motors. Welch Boat Co., Station K 
Milwaukee. Wis 
KAYAK CONSTRUCTION KITS. New designs in lig! 
weight canvas kayaks and canoes. Excellent models 
sportsman from $9.95 to $39.50, also sold assembled. M 
lime for literature, Jamestown Specialty Co., Dept. 08 
Titusville. Pa f 
RETAIL AT WHOLESALE prices ting, Camp 
supplies. Tents 40% discount. Fol tables, canoe 
plies. Paddles $1.50, messkits, charcoal, gasoline, kero 
toves, canvas. Alan-Clarke, 98 Chambers, N. Y. C 


ELECTRIC OUTBOARD MOTOR from automobile ger 

ator. Operates with car battery. Smooth, quiet. Easy 
build plans 10c. LeJay Manufacturing, 593 LeJay Build 
Minneapolis, Minn 














Donat |} 





Investigate now Write Le 





1 turkeys, w 
settend 
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WOLVERINE KNOCKDOWN BOATS $16.75 complet 
Write Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


BEST KAYAK VALUE. Complete 12’ kit $10 








WING FLAPPING DECOYS: Duck, Owl, Crows. Wri 
Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois 


op? FIREARMS 


GENUINE GOVERNMENT HEAVY flannel patches 
to .45 caliber. 600 for $1.00. Cleaner and oiler. 6(« Ar 











ft leather sling straps, new $1.00 Ammunitior 
hundred, 30/06 Boatails 1928 issue $ 34 ue $ 
ite issue $4.50. 45 automatics $3 L-52 W 


St New York 





NEW ILLUSTRATED and 

guns, send coin, 25c. § r au 
pistols, 3%” barrel, A-1 con t 
pistol, fine condition 





8x25, brand new, leather case, worth $45.00 
Public Sport Shops, Dept. LI, 13 So. 16th 
lelphia, Pa 
FOLLOWING LIKE NEW, COLT ARMY 
$19.85. Winchester .219 Zipper $38.50. S 
$56.00. Free! Tackle Catalog, send star 
list, send stamp. Medal-Award Catalog 10 
Sons, First & Madison-JJ, Seattle, Was! 
USED GUNS. All kinds List free. Howe Fur (¢ 
pany, Coopers Mills, Me 








ta in 


OUTDOOR LIF! 








Cash must accompany order. 10% discount on orders for 














































































































six consecutive insertions. New advertisers are requested r 
to furnish two references with their first advertisement oo 
LIKE GUNS? IF you enjoy shooting or tinkering with ELVE EVERFLOAT BUCKTAIL dry flies, one dollar. ROLLS DEVELOPED TWO free enlargement coupons and © 
firearms, send six cents in stamps for sample copy The Bass, six for one dollar Guaranteed most durable, 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 reprints 30c. & 
American Rifleman, exclusively about guns of all kinds. longest floating fly made. Ray Cobb, Box 5021, Chica- Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 4-12 @& 
National Rifle Association, 855 Barr Building, Washing- go, Ill, Bit E inte SAMEDAY SERVICE: ROLL developed, 8 glistening ¢ 
n, D. ¢ NEW BAIT CARRIER. Live minnows transported fiv prints, 2 enlargements—25c. Midwest Photo, B-89, Janes- = 
USED 12 REMINGTON AUTOMATIC $25.00, 380 Savage hundred miles. Free circular. Dealers welcome. Live Bait ville, Wisconsin 5-12 
Automatic with holster $14.00. List guns, parts, tools, Carrier, 2717 Live Oak St., Dallas, Texas, SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS. Roll developed, 8 natural color 
te. for stamp. A. W. English, Portage, Wis, 0 FIVE AIRLITE BASS Bugs and Leader $1.00, Fly makers prints—25e. Natural color reprints 3c. Amazingly beauti- 
GUARANTEED. on TORY GUN Suse. rT. $2.00 bottle com- supplies. Free instructions, catalog. Van's Fly Co., ful. Natural Color Photo, C-89, Janesville, Wise »-12 
_ pletes 6 rifles. Cash or M. O. Jerz Gun Products Co., Gladstone, Mich __ | LOOK! YOUR CHOICE! Eight prints and two enlargements 
iI Bast Street, New Haven, € a 3 | REDWATER FISHWORMS—ATTRACT fish, live in or 16 prints from each roll, 25¢. Quickest service! Modern 
MI ZZLE LOADING RIFLES. Dime brings next three definitely. Fifty and food 50c. Dealers handling. Su- Studios, LaCrosse Wis 
ists. Cooper, } McVeytown, Pa perior Bait Co., Lynwood, California 5-3 MILL IONS NOW KNOW “‘Hollytints Means Better 
VENTILATED RIBS FOR all shotguns $17.50 to $35.00, RAISE EARTHWORMS FOR profit, information free, _Prints."’ Two professional enlargements with trial roll- 
i satisfaction guaranteed. John Crowe, Guncraft, St. stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 106C 25¢. Fa eo premiums, Unequalled service. Hollytints, 
R loseph, Mo. Broadway, Peoria, Illinois OL-1350, Hollywood, Calif 
YANKEE RELOADING TOOLS, bullet molds, swagging | BEAUTIFUL NEW FEATHER WEIGHT, hardened alu LARJARGRAPH FINISHING: FIVE 5x7 enlargements 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Specialty Co., minum combination fish and tackle basket, $4.95 px 25c. Miniature rolls developed 10c, Prints enlarged 2%x4, 
851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. paid. Literature on request. Smith & Focht, Wells. 2% each, Cardinal Photos, Summit, J. 8-3 
TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, BINOCULARS; 1938 horo, Pa nil, ie: Sais _ ROLLS DEVELOPED. 25e COIN, Two 5x7, double weight, 
bargain catalog free. Brownscope Company, 5 West 27th FREE CATALOG, QUALITY fiytying and bass bug ma _ professional enlargements, 8 gloss prints, Club Photo 
Street, New York 5-6 terials, Leaders, gut, Tackle. Reasonable. Rockland Service, LaCrosse, Wis 8-12 
SEND 3c FOR ILLUSTRATED catalog of Lawrence Tackle Shop, Hillburn, N. Y FILMS DEVELOP ED, 16 PRINTS, 2 enlargements, 25c, 
leather belts, holsters, gun cases aml other sporting SINKER MOLDS. TROLLING, just out. Free illustrated __Truefoto ), Dept. C-90, , DesMoines, Towa, Iowa. 
quipment. George Lawrence Co., Portland, Oregon. folder. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa. 8-6 
on WALNUT BLANK, nicely figured, No. 12 to JUNGLE COCK NECKS $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, wholesale Qe HOM E MOVIES VIES _ [ml 
-.. . second-hand guns. Owen, 3 Wynnston St., __material Herter’s, Waseca, M Minn SNe ae IF YOU GO to Mexico ask first for prices and camphiets 
ae mm LIVE HELGRAMITE $2.50 0 HU NDRED. $1.50 fifty of finest German quality miniature and other cameras, 





DRIVE THE NAIL,”’ the American Frontiersman’s Tar- George Strong, Riverside, R binoculars, movie cameras and ere? Foto Mantel, 





























get Shooting Game. 300 Targets postpaid $1.00. Clayton SIX LARGE PIKE and musky s ag “Sag” tay Sucr. R. Rudiger, V. Carranza 11, P.O. Box 1459, Mexico 

E. Nogle, Zion, Ill. | ey Ney i aoe ng i pinners, one dolla E. J City-110. Branch store: Tijuana, Baja, Calif. 8-6 

: WINCHESTER M/21 SKEET. Sixteen, new, $90. Gordon - med NEW MOVIE EQUIPMENT! Wholesale prices! Camera- 
More, Jr., Peakland, Lynchburg, Va films! Superior, 126 Fourth, Paterson, N. J. 


8 BROWNING OVER/UNDERS. LIST 200 used bargains. 


Stamp. Hershey's, Orrville, Ohio CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING FORMS for “& SPORTING COODS « 


KENTUCKIE RIFLES $5.00. Geo. Brullesauer, 3957 a oy ge ey Ag Ka f... 














































Castl St. Louis. M August 15, close July 18th. Please make sure SPORTSMAN UTILITY KIT. Sheldon rod varnish, 

astieman, + souls, Missourl that copy is clear, to the point and plainly extra quality, elastic waterproof for boats, gun stocks, or 

ti BROW NING OVER-UNDER PIGEON grade vent rib written. All orders must be accompanied by any article requiring fine varnish. Also bottle new STA- 

a 28” case new $90.00. Lester Trimble, Altoona, Iowa remittance. Incidentally, why not take ad TITE waterproof cement sepalemns and making plugs, 

> a ao ae” vantage of the 10% discount allowed on six flies; best silk preserver, Ferrule, Tip and Guide cement. 

HOFF MAN 20 MINUTE | _— | Blueing. wanes Chem. consecutive ads paid for in advance? Send Will save many dollars in broken tackle. 50c prepaid with 

—— : your ad with remittance to BILL CORVELL dealer's name. Metallene Tackle, Milwaukee, Wis 

FINEST RIFLE TELESCOPES made. Malcolm Tele- Classified Advertising Manager, OUTDOOR ZEISS BINOCULARS. HUDSON'S Bay Blankets. 10c 

— mc LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., New York Cit brings folder—importation prices. Trade-ins on bineculers 

I considered. ‘‘Langguth,’’ Bolse, Idaho, 8-6 
& f 





ANTIQUE FIREARMS: LIST with actual photos of arms 
50c. Dexter, Box 399, Topeka, Kansas. 





100 GOOD, OR 60 FINE, arrowheads, $3.00. List free 
George Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 


5-6 









































































































































































































































EQUIPMEN LARGE LOG CABIN, « oer y furnished, with garage, 100 GOOD ARROWHEADS, $3.00. Tomahawk Head 0c. | 
: | boats, ete., two hundred feet frontage on beautiful Autrain Illustrated Catalog 5e. 1. Daniel, Hot Springs, Ark. | 
. — sake awatha National Forest, Upper Michigan Write 
_ SST ARC E ry Oo " rom the heart of the Yew _—_e. oe Tauren Mich. ppe omge ~~ BRE {KING I P COLL Ee TION. Large “Ce atalogue 100 ie 
r country W. I. King “Woodworking Shop, 1958 Onyx a Tt neo ——— 12 Arrowheads, Spearhead, Lancehead $.99, 100 arrow- 
St., Eugene, Oregon OZARKS-10 ACRES WHITE River frontage; Ps heads $8.00. Museum, Rutland, Th ‘3 
a = $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. =e- : ee oe 
I ARC HERY! 1 MOST DELIG HTFU L for sport or r hunting. ard. 255 Grossms , i 3 p 4 
8 Catalogue Free. Instruction Book 10c. Archery, 617 bard, 255 =< man Bi dg., Kans a City _Kan._ 7-6 ow. a A T 3 N T S 
— South State, Chicago. % MILE L AKE FRONTAGE. Federal Reserve, Musky INVENTOR WHITE TODAY Eee 
— “> = r - *ike Sass ) YS. Mor or, Loretta, Wis oO s ) or free book clearly ex- 
9 HUNTING, TARGET BOWS, materials. Specially re- | —*e- Bass. Deer. FS. Mortimer, Loretta, Wis ‘lai how te ob satent pectection by paving onl 
. ; FREE CATALOG 2000 FARM bargains 16 states. Write plaining h t tain patent pr ion by paying only 7 
vi _inforced_arrows._Peck, 534-17th, San Pedro, Calif. _ today. Strout Realty, 255-SW 4th ica: Y. City Government filing fee. American Patents Corporation, Dept. § 
orf SPEC : 7 a 2.01 a A Il ES 16-E, Washington, D. C 
, rE IAL mm MA ~ on, TAR ieT arrows $2.00. Hunt- , raw as & 
_ ers obson, Salem, ¢ on, fun HAVE YOU A sound, , practical ‘invention for sale, patented 
Wi FE ATHERING TOOLS $1.00. arrows, supplies. AND PHOTO SUPPLIES or un an -" 50, 4-9 cmastoren “ux of 
€ | — Americ nventors Jept 0 as ington ‘ : 
H._Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich___— | GAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated Photographic wre hen ~~ ee 
— Almanac listing everything photographic—still, movie WATSON E. COLEMAN, , registered: Patent Attorney, Vic- i 
ce T Ge. TAXIDERMY | cameras, films, lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds of | tor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest references. a + 
}-12 eS a bargains, new and used. All guaranteed. We take your old | results Booklet free. Sn 
RUGS— GRIZELY. POLAR, Black or Brown Bear; Tiger, camera or equipment in trade. Write for free copy or new | PATENTS. LOW COST - Book and a advice fre. L. F. 
oe Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. Game heads— Photographic Almanac and money-saving bargain book | Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. -12 
Jeer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. Hundreds of choice just out! Limited edition. Hurry! Central Camera Co  —— 
2 specimens at unusually low prices. Sent on approval to | (Photographic Headquarters since 1899), 230 South Wabash, | et bpe aiken ake) N ae 
5. reliable persons anywhere. Write today for selection and | Dept. &-G Chicago | ——— a 5 5 = 
1 price list. Jonas Bros. 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo GO CANDID IN a big way. Most film pack and plate Ww oo ee ody — oe yard sf 
ar GLASS EYES. TAXIDERMISTS’ and Furriers’ Supplies. cameras, old and new, can now be converted to automatic , en a Ak = tellin — reagent Reais! ot 
* Headforms, panels, skulls, everything you need. Largest focusing upon installation of the Kalart Synchronized aan at ey I stitute, De Wal. Rochester N.¥ 
stocks and lowest prices in America. Write today for 40 Range Finder. Permits use of double extension. Price pa A See — =. _ 
- page catalog. It’s free. J. W. Elwood, 225 Smith Bldg.. $20.50 and up. See your dealer. The Kalart Co., Dept. B-8 FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE, }, $126-175 month. Hunt, 
fb : Omaha, Neb 2-12 915 Broadway, New York City. 8-6 trap, patrol. Qualify immediate ly. Write Rayson Serv- 
” ASTOUNDING $1.00 BUY! SCHMIDT'S Professional THE PHOTO MILL. Immediate service! No delay! Roll ice. C-17, Denver, Colo ee 6-8 
2 Training in Taxidermy Complete home course on developed, carefully printed and choice of two beautiful ey 
6 mounting birds, animals, fish, tanning hides. 7 books 5x7 double weight professional enlargements, one tinted en- APPIN Cc ASE 
— 63 lessons. Formerly $15.00, now costs only $1.00 largement, or eight reprints—for 25c coin. The Phote Mill = = 
i Money-back guarantee, Hurry! Schmidt School, A&8, Box 629-61, Minneapolis Minn 3-12 TRAPS, SNARES, BAITS, scents, snowshoes; Pack- 
: Memphis, Tenn. INCOME FROM YOUR camera instead of expense. Low- baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest prices; 
TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—QUALITY Artificial Eyes, cost, home course teaches you to make photographs for quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Company, 
= Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, materials, etc magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous demand Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine. 3 
. Everything for the progressive taxidermist. Send 10¢ for Earn good money wherever you live. Free book. Universal 
‘ big illustrated catalog. Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, Photographers, Dept. D. 10 West 3: 33rd St., New York. 2-12 a MISCELLANEOUS 
Denver. Coterede. MAKE MONEY IN photography. Learn quickly at home TOBACCO BARGAIN! RIPE, mellow, aged, long Redleaf 
TAXIDERMISTS, INCREASE YOU R profits. Read ‘‘In Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous experience un chewing or Smoking, mild or strong, 10 pounds $1.00, 
side Tips on Mounting Fis Ten different fish necessary. Common school education sufficient. Interesting Guaranteed clean, choice quality. Morris Farms, May- 
mounting methods. Beautifully illustrated with 85 draw booklet and requirements free. American School of Pho field, Ky ae Se 
, ngs and photos. Price, 5%. Modern Taxidermist, tography, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1282, Chicago a EARN MONEY COLLECTING reptiles, Toads, Frogs. We 
= Greenfield Center, N.Y. KODAK ROLLS DE VELOP ED. & color-tone, Hi-Gloss buy all varieties. Splendid opportunity. Information 
TAXIDERMIST NEWS” MAZAGINE. 75 photos from prints and two glossy 5x7 enlargements for only 25c¢ free. Biological Research Laboratories, Dept. 25-B, Spring- 
other taxidermists. Professional? Amateur? Sample. (ccin). Immediate service. Globe Photo Shop, Dept = field, Mo. = ° 
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All Steel and Dynamite 


scrap while it lasted! The fish went 
straight up the narrow pool, out of water 
like a steel spring, through a rock chute 
and into the next pool, leaping and whip- 
ping as it ran. Then, fighting in a flurry 
of spray at the top, the fish charged in- 
to shoal water among the rocks and Bill 
O’Conner jumped in and flung it out on 
the bank in the same manner that bears 
use to flip a salmon out of water. 

It was an Arctic char, five or six 
pounds, the only one we in the 
river. 

We sailed south, finally, out of Long 
Island Sound and back around Cape 
Jones to test the trout of the Ossogassie 
River. We were within sight of timber 
again when we made camp at the mouth 
of the Ossogassie, some forty miles to 
the south of Cape Jones. Not big tim- 
ber. Here and there a lone, stunted 
spruce on the bleak islands, shorter than 
a man’s head and spiny of growth. In- 
land, across the tundra, a thin, ragged 
line of spruce against the sky, marking 
the river’s wandering course. 

Here was the border line. Here the 
black forests of the south met forces 
stronger than themselves, here they gave 
way, here the moss and grease willow 
began their wide and lonely reign. 


saw 


UT the brook trout of the Ossogassie 

were no different from those of the 
Seal. 

The first rapids of the river, just 
above the sea, came down through a nar- 
row, low-walled rock gorge. At low tide 
the white-water channel was little wider 
than enough for a canoe, with huge 
bowlders splitting and fraying what re- 
mained of the river, on either side. 

At high tide we ran the outboards to 
the very foot of the gorge, and paddled 
up through a slow-currented reach of 
brackish water. The first pond above 
the rapids did not look promising. It 
was wide and shallow, spreading out for 
more than two miles over the flat tundra, 
and filled with half a dozen varieties of 
pondweed, some of them the same vari- 
eties that choke the warm, half-stagnant 
waters of sunfish ponds in the south. 
There were too many weeds for the out- 
board. We paddled the length of the 
pond. At its head, the river fed in over 
a flat, rock-strewn rapids from another 
smaller pond above. I doubt whether any 
fisherman has ever seen the third pond 
in that chain. For our part, we had no 
occasion to go farther. 

In the riffles, speckled trout, eight to 
ten inches long, could be had for the 
taking. We fooled with them for a few 
minutes, and tried the last of the fast 
water at the foot of the rapids, without 
success. It was young Buddy Talbott 
who found out where the big square- 
tails were this time. 

He moved up to the head of the rapids 
and laid a big, wet-pattern Ibis into the 
fan-shaped reach of quickening water 
at the foot of the pond, where the river 
was gathering for its run over the rocks. 
Buddy was standing on a small, flat 
bowlder, one long jump offshore. He 
kept his feet together, balanced himself 
against the tugging of his rod, and 
fought valiantly against an eighteen- 
inch square-tail. 

The fish didn’t go out into the pond. 
Instead, it came smacking into the head 
of the rapids, barrel-rolling and weaving 
on its tail, past Buddy’s rock and down- 
stream into the wilder water where 
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(Continued from page 28) 


it did a Highland fling every time he 
tried to snub it up. He tamed it finally, 
and sent it inshore with the current, 
rolling on its side, so thoroughly licked 
that Bill O’Conner bent down at the wa- 
ter’s edge and retrieved it without a net. 
But Buddy’s rod had developed a perma- 
nent cast. 

For more than an hour, I don’t believe 
four minutes elapsed between the land- 
ing of a fish and the hooking of another, 
and they ran fifteen inches up. A Par- 
machene Belle seemed their favorite, al- 
though a big Montreal did very well. 

We quit at noon, cooked our lunch and 
boiled tea there on the shore, and started 
back down the pond. The tide had gone 
out and we had the canoes aground and 
stranded long before we reached the 
lower rapids. 

We waded ashore and hiked across the 
tundra, while two of the crew worked 
the canoes down over the sand bars and 
through the rock-strewn channels. 

In a dark mill race in the lower rap- 
ids, while we waited for the second 
canoe, Jane Carrott made one last try. 
When her wet fly failed to get action, 
Melville came down to the rock shelf, 
grinning, and replaced it with a small 
tandem spinner, trailing a bit of rag 
from his bandana. Jane laid it on the 
far side of the channel, let the current 
sweep it down, rolling and flashing, and 
the strike almost pulled her off the rock. 

It was a pretty fight, but I didn’t see 
the end of it. Long before it was finished, 
I was fast to a square-tail an even foot 
and a half long, and my hands were full. 
The canoe arrived by the time we had 
landed the two fish, and we quit and 
went on to camp. 

Now, just to prove that a brook trout 
is a brook trout, whether on the Arctic 
barren lands or in the birch-bordered 
pools of your favorite fishing preserve, 
rising when he feels like it and loafing 
when his heart dictates, let me tell you 


what happened to us the next morning. 

It was every bit as fine a day for fish- 
ing, weather and everything else con- 
sidered. We went back to the mouth of 
the Ossogassie, at the same stage of the 
tide. Three of us were to fish the first 
rapids, three the reach below the second 
pond. The tide had started to ebb when 
we began fishing. Conditions were ideal. 
But we cast for more than an hour and 
never raised a trout. We tried wet flies 
and dry flies, and even stooped to spin- 
ners. 

We rested the rapids for half an hour, 
and tried again. We fished that reach of 
water at intervals until long past noon, 
over the same rocks and riffles where 
Jane and I had hooked our two big trout 
in five minutes the afternoon before. 


E PADDLED back to camp for 

lunch, returned:to the river, and 
tried again. We fished the lower rapids 
until near sundown, and the total catch 
for the day was a lone, careless square- 
tail, taken in late afternoon. 

The party at the second rapids fared 
little better. They came back in mid- 
afternoon, tired out from a long tramp 
across the tundra, with three or four 
small fish to show for the entire day’s 
work. 

A trout, as men have said before, is a 
trout, and his will is his own. He feeds 
when he desires. When he doesn’t, he 
rests calmly in the rushing current, and 
thumbs his nose at all who pass, what- 
ever offering they may make. And 
that’s as true, it seems, of wilderness 
square-tails as of the craftiest old 
speckle within fifteen miles of my home 
city in southern Michigan. But when 


they come, those trout of the Arctic bar- 
renlands, they come with an abandon 
to delight the soul, and make you wish 
you could spend weeks instead of days 
on the rolling tundra, 400 miles north 
of the last highway. 








MINIATURE MONUMENT TO GREAT DUCK FLOCKS OF THE PAST 


O COMMEMORATE the ducks which 


once made Long Island a famous shoot- 
ing ground, John Lee Baldwin, of Baby- 


lon, N. Y., has completed a memorial 


consisting of more than 500 tiny ducks, 
carved from white pine and attached to 
a background and base representing sky, 
shore, and water on the Great South Bay. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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THIS PART OF ‘DUDE RANCHING 


CT 


iS O.K. WITH LEE THURSBY — 







Ae ae at 





> 4 “Lee, I've been try- 
eS ing to decide what 
itisI like bestabout 
Camels—their 
mildness, or that 
good Camel taste. 
Camels agree with 


| me in so many, 


e/ 


t 
vf 


many ways!” 


‘ 


‘ 2 
Cve r Py 
; hustlin get WwW hen. 

‘ : ee ” su . “CS 
HERE IT LOOKS MIGHTY PLEASANT being host at the Malibu “Dude” Ranch and | & @ Came] gi me played 
. i , Ves d 
starting guests Betty Campion and Alice Carver on the trails. But ask Lee 'C" in ener Me a swel| 
) ; Pleas &y Ther 
ihursby about the other side of the picture — the endless, exhausting task of Ute 00 Can, F ©S more 
e ee os > . See : Cls 
keeping 35 restless “dudes” busy, amused, and fed! You bet Lee has a favorite “M to go Our £uests 


cigarette, and, above, he tells Miss Carver why. It’s a preference with a reason! 


BuT WHAT YOU DONT SEE ABOVE IS 
THE TOUGH, NERVE-STRAINING SIDE OF 
KEEPING A BUSY “DUDE” RANCH GOING 


BACK TO THE REAL GRIND, 
Lee Thursby, 

Shorty” Kelley, hefts another 
load of grub from the chuck 


assisted by 


Lee Thursby has got to have steady wagon. Cartons of Camels too 


nerves. He smokes Camel cigarettes. You bet! Lee knows his guests 


mild that feel as he does about Camels 


He finds Camels are so 





they never get on his nerves! during and after meals. Lee 





says: ‘I smoke Camels ‘for di f 
gestion’s sake Camels giv« 


me that ‘hunky-dory’ feeling 





another reason Camels set me 


right! Believe me, ‘I'd walk a 
mile for a Camel! 
: 
- 
Camels are a matchless blend 
of finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
4 —Turkish and Domestic 
—= Copyright, 1935, I Toba J 
Company, Winst ‘ N 





ONE SMOKER 


rte CAMELS AGREE WITH ME!" 











What cigarette for the 
men who grow and 
know tobacco? 


“Camels!” say these 


leading tobacco planters 


“I know the differ- 
ence between tobac- 
cos that go into vari- 


# ous cigarettes,’’states 


7 tobacco planter Joe 
. R. Galloway. “Year 
in- year out, my extra-fine grades 
have gone to Camels, including 
the best of my last crop. Camels 
are the smoke for me —and for 
most other growers ge 


Grower Lee Mason 





is well qualified to 
> know what ciga- 
<2} rette has finer to- 
aa baccos. He says, “I 
- sold the best lots of 
my last crop to the Camel people. 
This has happened many times 
with other planters too. I smoke 
Camels, as most planters do in 
this tobacco-growing country.” 


“My best baskets 


of tobacco were 








a » bought by the Cam 


“s 

4 = el people,” declares 
mS 7 Pe Edward 
a" Thompson, who 
knows every phase of 
growing. “And,” Mr. Thompson 
adds, ‘“‘that’s the experience of 
most of my planter frie 
like me, they smoke 


tobacco 


nds. So, 


Camels.” 











